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[' is not surprising that the leading politicians of England 
should be irritated, if not staggered, on finding their favourite 
maxims concerning property in land publicly impeached by the 
combined voice of the best scientific thinkers and the sterner 
logic of national disaffection. It was perplexing in the extreme 
to discover, after years of impotent legislation, that Indian 
zemindars were not landlords, and Indian ryots perversely 
resisted the process of transmutation, by State alchemy, into 
English tenants. It was trying indeed to have to pay with the 
price of half a continent for the bitter lesson that Pennsylvanian 
colonists demand very different institutions from those acceptable 
to Lowland graziers and Hertfordshire peasants. But the cup of 
misgiving and stupid wonder was not full till it began to be 
whispered, in tones louder and yet more loud, that hard by the 
very shores of England and Scotland—nay, within the magic 
circle of the British Isles themselves—there were to be found 
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habits and usages conflicting violently with those most cherished 
in England—a population determinedly resenting every attempt 
to assimilate the two,—and claims, notions, and watchwords 
echoed from every side strangely unfamiliar to the English ear, 
and striking, as it would seem, at the very root of all order and 
established law. 

It had, indeed, already begun to be dimly understood, not 
without lurking shame and helpless remorse, that the Catholic 
majority of the Irish people had for ages past undergone a trucu- 
lent and insolent persecution far exceeding that practised by the 
most intolerant despotisms of Europe. It had been noticed at last, 
after the desultory fashion common in Irish discussions, that the 
Celtic temperament differed from the Anglo-Saxon, and that 
the memories of enforced annexation, and of alternate revolts 
and re-conquests, still smouldered beneath the surface with a 
virulence as exasperating as it was inextinguishable. All this 
was to a certain extent admitted and allowed for in every 
English speculation (so far as a certain vague and intermittent 
attention deserved the name) on Irish affairs. Such grounds ot 
international discord were, in some indefinite measure, intel- 
ligible, and even pardonable. It was only when the rules and 
notions applicable to landed property in Ireland were found to 
diverge from the time-honoured English type, and the phe- 
nomenon declared itself unmistakeably that a nation speaking 
the English language could survive to the nineteenth century 
without tenant-farmers’ or landlords’ improvements, and in their 
place hereditary tenancies-at-will and a certain strange usurpation 
called “tenant-right,” that the full tide of English incredulity 
and petulant opposition began vehemently to flow. Since then 
has been witnessed the pitiful spectacle of statesmen, otherwise 
large-hearted and sagacious, floundering ignominiously amidst a 
chaotic mass of details the most minute, and generalizations the 
most unlimited. Every form.of speech that could alarm the 
timid or stimulate the feeble-minded by the alternate force of 
misstatement and exaggeration has been recklessly laid under 
tribute ; every mode of seductive fallacy, every variety of com- 
bination that could diversify the use of the terms “rights of 
property,” “claims of ownership,” “inalienable interest in land,” 
and the like, has been spasmodically and distractedly resorted to. 
The dead past has been conjured into life, and the most obsolete 
and untenable assumptions of medievalism have been unblush- 
ingly reproduced. If by the mere process of passionately taking 
arms against a sea of troubles it were possible always to end 
them, the perplexities of English statesmen in relation to the 
tenure of land in Ireland would long before this have receiv 
an effectual quietus. 
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It happens, however, unluckily, that there is no question of the 
day where the weapons most in use are more palpably unsuitable 
to the conflict, none which more imperiously insists, for its deter- 
mination, on patient argument in ~ of rude declamation, and 
self-restrained moral and political sagacity in place of recriminat- 
ing egotism. The proper relations to be recognised and promoted 
between an increasing population and the severely confined 
territory of a long-inhabited country present in turn almost 
every problem that can occupy the gravest thoughts of the states- 
man and the philanthropist. The several aspects presented to 
each class of observers have to be precisely discriminated, and 
their relative value and importance made to furnish ground for 
a correct arrangement and orderly subordination. There is the 
social, the economical, and the legal view of the same aggre- 
gate facts, each view involving distinct complexities, and none 
of them wanting in its special interest and importance. Again, 
there is the policy of the remote future, and there are the imme- 
diate exigencies of the absorbing present; in intimate union 
with either of these, and furnishing no mean guide to both, are 
the traditions and associations that derive all their light and 
meaning from the history of the past. So far is it from being 
true that the Irish land question can be dismissed by a vulgar 
appeal to the popular passions and prejudices of the English 
nation, by an inexact use of large and undefined terms, or by a 
puerile grumbling, because the laws and customs that commend 
themselves so irresistibly to the instincts of Englishmen seem 
very far removed from the dictates of an universal reason in the 
eyes of all other civilized people on the face of the earth. 

At every stage of political controversy there are three distinct 
regions of thought and discussion, which it is convenient to pre- 
vent, as much as practicable, from encroaching upon one another. 
There is, first, the ultimate ideal which, according to their special 
preferences, those engaged in speculation hope some time or 
other will be reached. If men differ about this, the discrepancy 
can scarcely fail to be reflected in all their further debates and 
operations. Those who prefer quiet to improvement, obedience 
to independence, the security and luxury of a few to the general 
amelioration and spontaneous energy of all, will carry their pre- 
judices into their most colloquial talk and most insignificant 
legislative act. The hue of the fountain will reappear, however 
diluted, in the most distant rivulet. Thus, though nothing is 
ore confounding than to import into the discussion of some 
harrow question of ways and means large and indefinite terms, 
yet, on the other hand, so long as people differ hopelessly as to the 
end before them, all attempted co-operation in providing the means 
is exposed to the hazard of being illusory and ineffectual. 
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The next question in order is, as to what kind of general policy 
is most suitable to the present conjuncture, taking into conside- 
ration the history of the nation, the current events of the day, 
the obstacles likely to arise, either among the people to receive 
the new law, or else in the administrative body itself by whom 
the law is made, and paying due regard to all other transitory 
circumstances likely to affect the operation of such law. The 
third question generally turns on the peculiar merits of some 
special measure professing to carry into effect the general policy 
demanded by the wants of the day, and, in so doing, to promote 
the advancement of that more far-sighted and comprehensive 
policy (whatever it may be) on which the eyes of all wise and 
benevolent legislators should be ever unswervingly fixed. 

Now, applying these observations to the Irish land question, 
it cannot be doubted that, unfortunately for Ireland, the widest 
discrepancy does exist among English statesmen as to the ulti- 
mate aim to which all legislation is to be steadily directed. This 
discrepancy is none the less glaring and unfortunate because it 
is only obscurely and hesitatingly confessed, and is for the most 
part shrouded under terms which, when strictly defined, every- 
body agrees to respect and employ. On the one side are those, 
of whom Mr. Mill is the coryphzus, who will rest content with 
no other policy for Ireland than that which contemplates a time 
when every Irishman will be no longer a dissolute pauper, but 
an independent farmer, labourer, or artizan ; no longer ignorant 
and slavish, but intelligent and self-respecting ; no longer a prick 
and thorn in the sides of the English Government, but proudly 
responding to every wave of patriotic enthusiasm that floats over 
the rest of the British isles. This end, and only this end, is to 
be sought singly and simply in and for itself; and to this every 
lesser or narrower aim must forcibly give place. In the presence 
of this ulterior design, prescriptive rights, claims of landlords, 
property in the national soil, must be submitted to an unflinch- 
Ing scrutiny ; as conducing to this alone can they stand fora 
single day; if not distinctly conducing to this, they can only 
have conceded to them a provisional longevity ; if opposed to 
this, they must be battered to the ground. Such, briefly stated, 
is the view on the one side. It is manifestly compatible with 
the most sensitive recognition of the respect due to all existing 
claims ; it is not inconsistent with the commendation of special 
measures, having even apparently a strictly conservative bear- 
ing ; still less is it removed from that appreciative tone of mind 
which peculiarly or alone qualifies the possessor to grapple with 
all the intricate and antithetical conditions of every political 
problem. It may and does amalgamate with the most tenacious 
persuasion of the necessity and value of the institution of private 
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property. It may deprecate, as the weightiest of all calamities, 
any capricious or violent interruption in the enjoyment of vested 
claims. It may even shrink from the turbid atmosphere of actual 
political struggles, and betake itself rather to the more ethereal 
serenity of philosophic retirement. It will, however, none the 
less really underlie all the arguments and public acts of its ad- 
herents ; it will be steady, motionless, uncompromising, reflect- 
ing ever the placid tranquillity of that eternal image, beyond it 
and above it, ever conspicuous and ever the same—that is to say, 
the largest measure of happiness for the largest proportion of the 
sentient creation. 

Opposed to this view is that held by those whose demands are 
confessedly less exacting, and aspirations less comprehensive. 
Admitting, indeed, that the welfare of a country is the welfare of 
all its inhabitants, and that the claims of the future properly 
divide a statesman’s attention with those of the present, they 
believe also that there are other ends comparable with, if not 
superior to, those which have been enunciated above. The dif- 
ferent point of view cannot be better exhibited than by the fol- 
lowing appropriate illustration:—A certain limited portion of 
the whole community have, owing to a series of historical catas- 
trophes, become the lords and masters of the national soil of 
Ireland. This small and fortunate fraction retain in their hands 
the undisputed possession of what, in some countries, and most 
of all in Ireland, forms the sole means of supporting life. They 
are the sole employers of labour, and they can select or reject 
candidates for employment, according as their unfettered judg- 
ment or caprice may suggest. They can exalt, by creating 
tenancies, those whom they choose to favour into the condition 
of being deputies or representatives of themselves ; they can 
punish or oppress, as arbitrary choice may determine, by means 
of distresses and evictions. Now, in addressing themselves to 
speculate on such a distribution of forces, the two classes of 
thinkers under consideration may go a long part of the way 
together. They will both agree to recognise the urgent claims 
to a certain kind of provisional favouritism possessed by the 
present dominant section of the population. They may admit, 
in hearty concord, that the situation of this section, familiarized as 
it is, and even endeared, to the national sentiments by a conti- 
nuous series of historical associations, cannot be menaced and 
impaired without calculable loss; that any political act which 
might, in its consequences, endanger the public reverence that 
properly attaches to, rights of property once legally acquired 
would be disastrous in the extreme; and, further, that certain 
personal and educating influences do in fact flow from the ex- 
istence of this paramount corporation of owners, and that, on 
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this account, at least, they are rather fit objects of favour and 
encouragement than of suspicion and destruction. Thus far 
the two classes of statesmen accompany each other, but no 
farther. 

Notwithstanding all these liberal concessions, the followers of 
Mr. Mill go on to assert that the condition of a country may 
happen to be such that legislation must be directed rather to 
limit than to confirm or extend the legal rights of the traditional 
proprietors of the soil. In default of such limitation being ap- 
plied, the true and everlasting interests of the whole will be 
sacrificed to the narrow assumptions of a small part. Applying 
this reasoning to the present condition of Ireland, it is pointed 
out that the only remedial policy likely at once to conciliate, to 
regenerate, and to secure that country, 1s courageously to restrain 
the existing rights of landlords, and to confirm certain spontaneous 
aggressions already habitually practised by tenants. The op- 
posite opinions may be compendiously stated as the negation 
of these. 

These discrepancies in general principles being ascertained, the 
next step is to determine with precision what is the actual con- 
dition of Ireland which has originated these feuds. It is gene- 
rally agreed that there is no more urgent question of domestic 
policy than the treatment of this unlucky member of the British 
confederation : that every course of action hitherto pursued by 
England has been miserably narrow and selfish, resulting only in 
hatred the more envenomed, and alienation the more emphatic : 
that, in a word, to do nothing would be a public blot and stain 
on British statesmanship, and to do what is right would be the 
proudest achievement any British statesman has, in all the course 
of England’s tempestuous annals, ever performed. 

It is not generally known, or it is forgotten, that, even now, 
after the stream of emigration has been week by week draining 
the population for years, the number of inhabitants to every 
square mile in Ireland still very considerably exceeds that found 
in almost every other country of Europe. In Spain there are 90 
inhabitants to the square mile, in Scotland 101, in Austria 148, 
in Prussia 171, in France 177, in Ireland there are 181. In the 
agricultural districts of many of the northern counties of Ireland 
the population ranges from 200 to 300 to the square mile, and 
even reaches 450 in parts of Armagh and Down, for which the 
large number of hand-loom weavers, who also cultivate a small 
portion of the land, will partly account. Now, owing, in part, to 
the yet undeveloped natural and artificial resources of Ireland, 
as regards coals, minerals, and staples of manufacture, and, in 
part, to the accidental dependence of the whole population for 
the support o ‘life on a succulent product of the earth—the 
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potato—it.is notorious that an undue proportion of the inhabitants 
are found to bestow all their care, interest, and labour on the 
culture of the national soil. In 1836, it appeared—from a state- 
ment published on the most unexceptionable authority—that five 
persons were employed in the cultivation of the soil in Ireland, 
for every two that cultivated the same quantity of land in Great 
Britain; while the reproductive fertility of Great Britain was 
four times that of Ireland. At the present time, in England, 
only 10 per cent. of the population are engaged in the culti- 
vation of the land, whereas in Ireland more than 18 per cent. 
are crowded into that occupation. Again, from the census 
returns of 186], it appears that the number of persons occupying 
land in Ireland was about half a million, representing, through 
their families, a population of over two millions and a half. The 
most numerous class of occupiers, numbering 164,006, were those 
holding farms of between five and fifteen acres in extent. 

From these rough but simple statistics it is manifest, at a 
glance, that no investigation can promise more valuable results 
than a careful inquiry as to the actually existing relations of the 
occupiers and the proprietors of the soil. Next to this in im- 
portance is the further inquiry how far the relations discovered 
to exist ought to be maintained, how far they should be modi- 
fied, how far they should be abolished or changed. There are 
four classes of tenants whose cases require distinct consideration, 
though one or two of these classes can, after being distinctly 
noticed, be summarily dismissed. First, there are those 
tenants—generally occupying the largest farms or the largest 
assemblages of farms—who have entered into written contracts 
with their landlords of the most precise and stringent descrip- 
tion. These tenants, if the line is drawn at those occupying 
more than thirty acres, number about 130,000. The habitual 
term of their leases is for thirty-one years or for lives, generally 
three in number, and renewable, and, in fact, renewed after a 
fresh valuation. The length of these leases is, for the greatest 
part at least of their duration, sufficient for every species of 
improvement amply to repay, with due interest, the capital 
invested upon it. The building, repairing, and renewing of the 
more permanent structures is generally made matter of strict 
and honourable arrangement between the two parties at the 
commencement of the tenure, and naturally forms part of the 
written agreement. Whatever treatment such a relation between 
the owner and occupier of the soil might deserve in a discussion 
on agriculture, or on abstract politics, or ethics, it is here only 
necessary to noté that, as this form of tenure is the least 
special to Ireland, so it is, next to some of the happier forms 
of métayer tenancy, the most unobjectionable that society has 
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yet developed. It is the form most common in the largest farms 
of England and Scotland, and therefore the conditions of it are 
sufficiently familiar to all. However considerable the acreage 
submitted to it in Ireland, the portion of the occupiers holding 
their tenures in this way would seem to be considerably less than 
a fourth part of the whole. 

Secondly, there is the case of those who hold their land fora 
term certain, whether from year to year or for a short term of 
years, as seven or fourteen years, and whose contract is either 
not written at all, or written in such loose and inexact terms as 
to leave some of the most indispensable portions of every such 
contract to the future arbitrement of general law, custom, caprice, 
or chance. The case of this important description of tenure will 
fall under some general observations to be made after the re- 
maining kinds of tenants have been defined. 

Thirdly,there are the tenants holding in their families, as it mostly 
happens, the same land of the same family of owners for successive 
generations, and denominated “tenants-at-will.” As these consti- 
tute far the most numerous of Irish occupiers, so the consideration 
of their case presents the most intricate and urgent problems. 
The characteristic evils of their condition are twofold. The habit 
of subdividing the land among members of the same family on 
the death of every tenant is persistently established, and seems, as 
things now are, scarcely to admit of active repression. Again, 
having no lease and no legal security of tenure, their actual 
interest in the land is the most fragile and fluxional possible, 
and so, however tenderly attached to the soil, they care for little 
else than to rear a pig for the purpose of paying the rent, and 
to cultivate just sufficient vegetables to keep them and their 
families in life from one year’s end to another. It is not easy to 
conceive a general state of social existence prevalent over 
large numerical proportion of a people more detrimental to the 
national character, more poisonous to the springs of life, hope, 
and joy, more irreparably mischievous to the productive energies 
of the soil. Surely those acute observers who have never hesi- 
tated to read in the paralysis of Eastern satrapies and the 
arrested energies of Greece, Egypt, and Spain, the broad but 
unlying characters impressed by misgovernment, tyranny, and 
peculation, will no longer fly to every imaginable ambush rather 
than face the crushing inference as to why Ireland is not as 
other lands, nor her people as their people. 

Fourthly, there is the last class of tenants, who are midway in 
their situation between the lowest class just reviewed—that is, 
mere tenants-at-will—and the class immediately preceding, who 
were noticed as holding on a short and not very definitely de- 
scribed contract of lease. The consideration of this last class is 
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the most interesting of all, and will supply an index towards the 
resolution of most of the problems presented by the rest. They 
are tenants-at-will, indeed, and have generally held their land 
in the same family for generations. In their case, however, the 
natural incidents of a tenancy-at-will have been controlled, and 
the condition of the tenants proportionately modified, through 
the operation of one of those strange natural interferences with 
the conscious legislation of a country called a “custom.” There 
is no civilized country where the language of law, such as is re- 
cognised in the public tribunals, has not become, in course of 
time, supplemented, coerced, or diverted by the inarticulately 
uttered wish of a respectable portion of the community. Where 
the recorded wish of any number of individuals is prompted by 
considerations either apparently reasonable or morally just, where 
that number is sufficiently vast, energetic, or influential, where 
the wish finds expression in repeated practice, and is shown by 
length of time to be steady, not fluctuating, sincere and lasting, 
not spurious and impulsive, it slides into an admitted custom, 
and in time forcibly obtrudes itself into the statute-book of the 
land. Such, no doubt, was the history of primogeniture, of 
gavelkind, of bills of exchange, of distress, of the right to the 
away-going crop—in a word, of far the largest part of the 
common law and even the commercial law of England. 

The custom of “tenant-right” in Ireland is perhaps as remark- 
able an illustration as could be desired of the general nature of 
such spontaneous growths, both on account of the adhesive force 
with which it has indissolubly attached itself to the relations of 
landlord and tenant, and also from the momentous social and 
political consequences, both for better and worse, to which it has 
given, and will continue to give, birth. This custom is especially 
prominent in Ulster, where alone it is recognised by landlords in 
their transactions with their tenants, but it also exists in a less 
distinctly expressed form in the other three provinces, and may 
be said to colour the common sentiments of the whole population 
with respect to the tenure of land. 

Apart from the existence of this custom, a tenant-at-will was 
liable to be evicted from his estate at any moment the landlord 
chose to select. All the tenant’s family and all his moveables 
would have to be removed from the ground as soon as con- 
veniently could be done. The tenant was assumed to have ever 
before his eyes the insecure and transitory nature of his holding, 
and, therefore, would not be imprudent enough to lavish expense 
on improvements for which he himself might reap no return. 
Whatever was expended on the soil must be contentedly aban- 
doned without requital or compensation. No encouragement had 
been given to invest capital, and so no allowance could be made 
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or anticipated for the fatuity of irrational investment. The land- 
lord might freely elect the succeeding tenant, and there existed 
no privity whatever between the tenant going out and the tenant 
coming in. The same story might be repeated over and over 
again for every temporary occupier of the svil, varying only in 
shadow or brightness according to the accidental moral qualities 
of the landlord or the prudence or rashness of the tenant. 

Such were the rules, in default of all custom to the contrary, 
as to all tenancies-at-will. Such are still the rules, though pro- 
bably the operation of them is now-a-days mitigated through the 
force of personal indulgence and the pressure of opinion, in those 
parts where any custom to the contrary has only obtained a 
feeble hold. In defiance of this rude code, however, there was 
brought about a most important change in the relations between 
landlords and tenants-at-will, partly owing to external events, 
and partly to the irrepressible instincts of a rough sentiment of 
justice. The actual series of incidents which resulted finally in 
the metamorphosis from pure tenancies-at-will, as described 
above, to tenancies continuing, for the most part, in the same 
family so long as the rent was paid, is wrapped in considerable 
obscurity. Some inquirers suppose that, on that memorable 
7 planting” of Ulster by James 1., which is the most statesman- 
like and generous act ever consummated by Englishmen in 
dealing with a dependency, there arose between the original 
grantees and their first tenants a relation, to a certain extent, of 
a feudal character. These tenants had been induced to come 
over in large numbers from Scotland, and relied solely on the 
personal credit of those who called them forth. The “plantation” 
was carried out by Sir Arthur Chichester, who was appointed Lord 
Deputy in 1605. The estates to be distributed were divided into 
others of three sizes, that is of 2000, 1500, and 1000 acres. Those 
who obtained the largest were each bound within four years to 
build a castle and a “ bawn,” and to plant forty-eight able mer, 
eighteen years old or upwards, of English or Scottish descent. 
Those of the second class were similarly bound to build a strong 
stone or brick house within two years. Those of the third class, 
a bawn, with a house of less value. Each class was thus obliged 
to plant a due proportion of British families, and to have their 
houses furnished with arms for their defence. The circumstances 
of this original tenure would thus naturally recal the old feudal 
conditions of holding an estate so long as the service, whatever 
it might be, was punctually rendered, or the payment into which 
it was afterwards commuted was regularly made. This is the 
feudal explanation with which that of Lord Dufferin does not, 
on the whole, conflict. 

Lord Dufferin notices that the original grantees of the estates, 
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then almost depopulated, let them off in large areas at low rents 
and under very long leases. In process of time each of these 
farms came to be subdivided amongst the younger members of 
the family, until at last—this process being repeated through 
several generations—the landlord, on re-entering upon the ma- 
nagement of his property, found himself confronted by two dozen 
tenants, where his grandfather or great grandfather had only in- 
ducted one. In all probability (he goes on to add) every one of 
these two dozen tenants was surrounded by half-a-dozen stalwart 
sons, whose only notion of existence was to follow their father’s 
plough as long as he lived, and subdivide his holding at his 
death. Thus it came about that the farm was constantly con- 
firmed in the hands of the same family, and it was only a natural 
consequence that the tenant, and not the landlord, should make 
the improvements—the landiord, perhaps, supplying slates or 
timbers, as the case might be. It was a step farther, but a ne- 
cessary one, to establish in the tenant a permanent interest in 
the improvements he made, at any rate to such an extent that, 
should the holding pass away from himself and his family, his 
claim to compensation for capital expended should be effectually 
recognised. 

This claim is thus said to be the origin of what is called 
“Tenant-right.” If this were all denoted by that term, the 
tendency and influence of the custom would be perfectly 
intelligible and simply beneficial. It happens, however, that 
tenant-right always means more than this, and sometimes does 
not mean even this. As generally understood in Ulster, tenant- 
right designates a claim to remuneration at the hands of the 
incoming tenant, asserted on the part of the outgoing tenant 
upon a change of tenancy. This remuneration is supposed to 
consist of two parts—that is, of repayment for the capital ex- 
pended in the way of improvements with proper interest, and 
also of the liquidated value of “the good-will.” The latter por- 
tion of the price is to an English ear somewhat startling, the 
tenancy being one, confessedly, held at will. It appears, however, 
from the evidence of a series of most unexceptionable witnesses 
produced before the Devon Commission—and this evidence is 
confirmed by that of Lord Dufferin on his examination before 
Mr. Maguire’s Commission—that sometimes the whole of the price 
paid by the incoming to the outgoing tenant consists solely of 
this latter portion, and bears no reference whatever to improve- 
ments, Nay, the price is sometimes equally exorbitant when 
there have been no. improvements attempted whatever, and, 
according to some witnesses, even where there could have been 
founded a reasonable counter-claim on the score of dilapidations. 
It is said that sometimes as much is paid on the sole account of 
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this “ good-will” being passed on from one tenant to another, as 
is equivalent to the price of the fee-simple of the farm. This 
notion of the outgoing tenant being in proprietary possession of 
a saleable commodity quite distinct from his interest in the capital 
advanced by him for the benefit of the farm has taken the firmest 
root in the minds and feelings of the population. It is irrelevant 
to conjecture whether the outgoing tenant is looked upon as in 
some way a co-owner of the soil with the proprietor—subject to 
the necessity of partition at the proprietor’s will—or whether the 
tenant’s interest is treated as that of an inchoate copyholder in 
England, or whether the popular feeling has naturally sprung 
out of the ordinary contingencies of the case—that is, the disap- 
pointment of a tenant’s natural expectations consequent on his 
being evicted from a farm occupied by his family from time im- 
memorial. Certain it is that, if the fictitious price demanded by 
an outgoing tenant is refused by the incoming one, in some parts 
of the country it is impossible for the incoming tenant to main- 
tain his ground. The most aggravated agrarian outrages have 
been simply due to attempted innovation upon tenant-right, 
and the civil authorities have hitherto been utterly powerless to 
cope with the rude process by which this time-honoured obliga- 
tion is enforced. Ona tenant being admitted by his landlord 
without paying to his predecessor the customary dues, his farm- 
buildings have been burnt, his property destroyed, and he himself 
forcibly removed, but without suffering the least personal injury. 
Some authorities liken the payment in question to “ black-mail,” 
as being necessary to insure the acquiescence of the marauding 
peasantry around in any change of tenancy. 

Such is the custom of “tenant-right.” The mere sketch of it 
here delineated is sufficient to suggest how far removed is 
Treland of the present day from a public comprehension and self- 
restrained appreciation of the most familiar maxims of economy 
and law. It is surely time to unloose the swaddling-clothes, and 
teach the country finally to put away childish things. How 
- best and most wisely to do this is the question now before the 
English legislature ; and it will derive some scant rays of illumi- 
nation from a closer scrutiny of the actual consequences, social 
and economical, that the best-informed residents in Ireland assert 
to flow from the condition of public sentiment above described. 

The current price for the good-will and improvements often, as 
has been already seen, quite independent of the value of the 
latter, is said to be as much as 101., 15/., 201., and even 40/. an 
acre. The effect is, that this money is generally raised by the 
incoming tenant on a mortgage of the farm, and thus he enters 
upon his tenancy an embarrassed and impoverished man. He 
has no ready money to expend upon improving his estate, and, 
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over and above the rent due to his landlord, he has to pay a 
heavy interest to the capitalist, or “ middleman,” from whom he 
borrowed the price paid to his predecessor. In the meantime 
this price, instead of being expended on the farm, is in most 
cases carried out of the country by the former tenant to America, 
and Ireland is so far deprived of capital naturally destined for 
her own improvement. 

There are, however, other consequences of a different nature 
not wholly disadvantageous to all parties concerned. Thus it 
usually happens that a tenant-at-will is indebted to his landlord 
for long arrears of rent. It is customary always to pay off these 
arrears out of the money obtained from the sale of the good-will 
before it reaches the pocket of the outgoing tenant. This alone 
isa sufficient reason for the custom of tenant-right not being 
very resolutely discouraged by Irish landlords. This saleable 
value of the good-will is treated by the tenant for all purposes 
as a principal portion of his property and assets. It is a common 
habit to charge the value of the good-will, by deed or otherwise, 
with portions for the wife and younger children ; and it is not 
unusual to distribute all present and available capital among the 
younger children, and leave the farm, or the liquidated value of 
the “ good-will,” to the eldest son. It is transparent how un- 
favourable are such practices to the proper culture of the soil. 
It is found that improvidence in the highest degree is directly 
encouraged, since there is always supposed to remain behind in 
the value of the good-will enough to save from starvation all 
depending on the tenant’s exertions, even in the most unfavour- 
able event of the farm proving absolutely unprofitable and the 
rent not being paid. In the presence of this tenacious custom, 
it would seem as if ages must yet elapse before the population of 
Ireland can be inspired with the genius of intelligent and far- 
sighted industry, and placed in a hopeful track of moral regene- 
ration. 

It happens, however, by a strange contradiction, that this very 
custom of “tenant-right” supplies a basis upon which the 
patriotic Irish landlord may take his stand, and suggests, in more 
ways than one, the true solution of the interminable riddle. 
There are Irish landlords, like Lord Dufferin, who have seen 
this, and have already entered upon the adventurous and glowing 
path of eliciting good out of evil—the new out of the old—life 
out of death. It has been customary in Ulster—the natural home 
of “ tenant-right”—to treat the landlord as the agent between the 
incoming and the outgoing tenant. The money is generally paid 
into his hands, and he pays it over, reserving the amount due to 
himself on the score of arrears of rent. It thus happens that the 
landlord has an opportunity of protesting against the exaction of 
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an extortionate price. He has special ground for doing this if 
the incoming tenant is notoriously poor, and the farm in question 
both obviously unimproved and signally in need of expensive im- 
provements. It appears that, regulate the professed price as best 
he may, it is practically impossible to prevent a secret addition 
to that price passing, unknown to himself, between the incoming 
and outgoing tenants. Lord Dufferin has taken every pains to 
resist and impede this secret transaction, but he confesses that 
his efforts are, he has reason to know, in most cases ineffectual. 

However, inasmuch as tenant-right is admitted on all hands to 
have originated in a claim on the ground of genuine improve- 
ments having been really effected by the outgoing tenant ; and, 
as further, of the two parts of the price, one at least is alleged to 
be paid on account of capital disbursed by way of such genuine 
improvements, there is at least an opening afforded through 
which this element of payment for improvement may be disen- 
gaged and brought into clearer relief, and the other impalpable 
element of “ good-will” gradually depressed. This is just what the 
most enlightened landlords are endeavouring to do, and it is what 
the legislature must stimulate the rest to do likewise. 

At a recent meeting of his tenants, Lord Dufferin entreated 
them to do their best in assisting him in the task of discouraging 
their neighbours from giving such unreasonable sums as were still 
offered for land in the most unimproved condition. He alleged 
that, in spite of his efforts and without his knowledge, surrep- 
titious sums were exacted from his tenants by those who had no 
justification for their conduct. Such practice, he said, could only 
end in misery and disappointment. He suggested, in the place 
of these secret and suicidal contracts, that the real improvements 
actually effected by the tenants should be estimated twice a 
year by a Government arbitrator, or by one selected by the 
tenants themselves, 


“He would see with his own eyes what had been done by the 
outgoing tenant; he would examine his drains and his buildings; 
he would hear the evidence of his neighbours as to the old fences 
which had been removed and the new ones erected; he would sniff 
at the manure heap, and test the condition of the soil; in fact, he 
would possess himself of every item of the claim that, whether in 
reason or otherwise, could be brought forward by the tenant. On 
the other hand, the landlord would also be represented by his agent, who 
would be able to urge whatever circumstances might be adduced as 
offsets to the amount demanded by way of compensation, in which 
counter-claim would, of course, be included contributions in the shape 
of timber, slates, &c., express easements of the rent, length of occu- 
pation, or deteriorations and waste. By such a process it is impos 
sible not to believe that a settlement satisfactory to all parties would 
be arrived at.” 
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This is a specimen of the mode by which it is possible to lay 
hold of notions already familiar to the minds of the population, 
and, by the conjoint process of developing what is sound, and 
pruning off what is pernicious, gradually pave the way for a total 
reconstruction of Irish tenures. Before investigating more par- 
ticularly the subject of improvements, it is to be observed that 
there is another way by which intelligent landlords may turn to 
their own aecount the popular attachment to tenant-right. Most 
thinkers and experienced farmers are agreed that the indefinite 
subdivision of farms in Ireland is as bad for the farms themselves 
asit has proved for the condition of the tenants. The one are too 
small to be capable of benefiting by the expenditure of capital, the 
latter have no capital to spend. The aggregation of farms in a 
smaller number of hands would be odious if accomplished by 
reckless evictions. If effected through the medium of a scru- 
pulous deference to the regulations of tenant-right, it is unob- 
jectionable and even popular. Thus, by buying out their tenants 
at the current price of the good-will, sagacious landlords have re- 
covered possession of their lands without hardship or acrimony. 
Lord Dufferin says he has expended something like 10,0007. or 
11,0002. in this way. ; 

Hence it is apparent that, in the case of all those tenants 
whose rights and obligations are not copiously and stringently 
defined by precisely written contracts, whether holding under a 
short lease, as bare tenants-at-will, or as tenants-at-will protected 
by a vague and indeterminate custom, the main issue of the 
Irish land question at present ultimately hinges on the relations, 
as they are and as they ought to be, between landlords and 
tenants, as respects agricultural improvements. The grand pur- 
pose, be it never forgotten, is so to legislate that the character of 
the people be best developed and their energies stimulated, at the 
same time that the national soil is undergoing the most advanta- 
geous treatment, with the view of having its productive powers 
elicited to the full. These objecis will manifestly best be pro- 
moted by giving the tenant the largest encouragements to the 
investment of capital, and by fettering his discretion as little as 
possible as to the mode of such investment. Experience and 
self-interest will alone teach him how to avoid mistakes, and how 
to economize the use of his faculties and instruments. Arbitrary 
interference may prevent a special error or save a particular loss, 
but it will leave the man where it found him, uneducated and 
unconvinced by the wholesome discipline of occasional failure 
and mistake. All this plain reasoning points to one end, that in 
any legislative act professing to regulate the relations of landlord 
and tenant in Ireland, in cases where their mutual obligations with 
respect to improvements have been left undefined, if only such 
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improvements are held subjects of compensation as are made with 
consent of the landlord, Ireland will remain just where she is. 
The condition of England and Scotland is healthy, that of Ireland 
is all but mortally diseased. It is cruel sophistry to keep on impo- 
tently exclaiming that the laws of property must not differ when 
made for a crisis involving the issues of life or death, regeneration 
or putrefaction, and when peacefully evolved through the healthy 
laws of organic growth. Everybody is tired of hearing and 
asserting that something must be done for Ireland. Neverthe- 
less, so often as the sole and simple expedient is pointed out and 
shown to be as practicable as it is likely to prove infallible, every 
one starts back in nervous horror, and reiterates as loudly as before 
that nothing whatever shall be done for Ireland but what will 
cost nothing and effect less. 

It is a well-worn fallacy, when people are displeased with a 
suggested idea, to give it'a name commemorative, by its asso- 
ciations, of a series of historical events or notions abjured 
and abominated by all. The most temperate liberal measure is 
never without a noisy following who stigmatize it as “radical” 
and “revolutionary.” The sole truly benevolent system of 
morals mankind have invented or discovered is denominated as 
“organized selfishness.” An enlightened sympathy with the 
struggles of all good men in their feverish hunt after the 
mangled and scattered limbs of truth is branded as latitudina- 
rianism and infidelity. Similarly, it is impossible to suggest 
that legislation for Ireland must hereafter be directed to esta- 
blishing on a firmer basis the actual and hereditary position of 
tenants-at-will, and to enlarging their aspirations by securing 
their independence, without incurring the charge of advocating 
a policy of so-called “confiscation.” It is scarcely worth while 
pointing out that to limit a right is not to confiscate it; and to 
allege that a special emergency demands the legal claims of 
certain proprietors being curtailed “is not to impair, even by one 
jot or one tittle, the general principles on which the rights 
of property are based. There is no maxim of political ethics 
with which people have better reason to be familiar in the 
present day, than that the legislature always regards property 
in land as revocable and conditional. This doctrine is 
tacitly admitted as applicable everywhere, except within the 
mysterious precincts which enclose the mutual relations of land- 
lord and tenant. In England there are few tenants-at-will. 
These few do not retain their holdings in the same family from 
generation to generation. The landlord, and not the tenant, 
either makes, or immediately pays for, the improvements. The 
notion of acquiring a saleable interest in a tenancy-at-will has 
not so much as dawned upon the less erratic fancy of an English 
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occupier. Surely, then (men say), it is a lamentable instance of 
human perversity, that in Ireland this should not be the same. 
The conception is obviously too absurd to be entertained for a 
moment, that an Irish tenant can have any rights against 
his landlord other than an English or Scotch tenant has against 
his. It is provoking that such contemptible claims should be 
thrust forward into such upstart prominence, and the large Irish 
question made to resolve itself into how most prudently to deal 
with a few thousand pauperized and ignorant peasants. That 
right of property in land should be infringed for a railway, a 
canal, a road, a new fortress, or a public building, is intelligible 
to the meanest and the simplest thinker ; but to introduce a limi- 
tation into such a right with the view of benefiting tenants at a 
trifling and (as it will no doubt prove) imaginary loss to their 
landlords, even if the resurrection of a whole dependency be the 
object in view, is monstrous, intolerable, and profane. 

All legislation having in view the elevation of the Irish 
tenantry must be directed to two distinct ends. The one is the 
ultimate conversion of tenancies-at-will into tenancies for terms 
of years, whether longer or shorter, such terms being clearly 
defined by contract ; the other is the more complete establish- 
ment of the tenant’s interest in his farm, in the product of his 
labour, and in the capital invested upon it. Of course, so long 
as the right to arbitrary eviction is recognised and used, all 
legislation with respect to compensation for improvements made 
without a landlord’s consent is vain and illusory. For the 
attempt to make such improvements would be at once ground 
for summary dismissal. The only course for the State to adopt 
is to forge inducements for all negligent and selfish landlords to 
follow the identical course pursued by the most generous and 
far-sighted ones. The object sedulously desired by these latter 
is the substitution of short and simple contracts of lease for the 
tenancies-at-will everywhere prevalent. This substitution cannot 
be made without a compromise, and considering the rude and 
unreasoning habits of one party to such compromise, and that 
the ultimate gain will be enjoyed by both, it is safer and wiser 
that the landlords should endure the first brunt of the change. 
This principle being admitted, the policy for the State to adopt 
is clear before it. In the case of every tenancy-at-will existing 
after a certain date, the presumption in every legal controversy 
will be declared by Act of Parliament to be against the landlord 
and in favour of the tenant. No claim for rent will be allowed, 
except within a very limited period of its falling due. Some 
arbitrary term will be assigned, founded on the common duration 
of such tenancies-at-will, before the close of which reasonable 
compensation will be allowed to the tenant in case of his eviction. 

[Vol. LXXXVI. No. CLXIX.]—New Senizs, Vol. XXX. No.I. C 
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This last provision will prevent reckless and tyrannical evictions, 
while all the provisions will form a powerful motive to landlords 
at once to adopt the alternative course, to be cogently recom- 
mended throughout, of changing the tenure at. will into a tenure 
by lease. Every facility for doing this commodiously and expe- 
ditiously will be provided by the Act, and it will be open to the 
landlords and tenants to bind themselves with as much _par- 
ticularity and stringency as they may choose ; every such contract 
being, of course, enforced on both parties by the legal tribunals. 
So far as the question of compensating the tenant for im- 
provements effected during his lease is left an open one, general 
principles applicable to every case will be decisively laid down 
by the Act. It has already been seen that these principles must 
have in view the promotion of the largest amount of personal 
independence among the tenantry, together with the formation of 
such habits of honourable speculation as best consist with the per- 
manent interest of the proprietor and the most judicious develop- 
ment of the natural qualities of the soil. For these purposes, 
when once a lease has been granted and no special arrangement 
has been made as to compensation for improvements, the course 
open, on the whole, to the fewest objections, is to have a valua- 
tion at the end of the term by an arbitrator, either agreed upon 
by both parties or sanctioned by Government, and to compensate 
the tenant according to the improved annual letting value of the 
farm. This mode is the least inconvenient of any suggested, and 
likely best to conciliate the tenantry, which, it will be remem- 
bered, is here assumed throughout as part of the policy of the 
act ; it is not, however, free from obvious economical and logical 
flaws. In the first place, the letting value of a small farm, when 
let by itself, may be increased by modes which will considerably 
depreciate the value of the same farm if hereafter let as portion 
of a much larger estate. In this case the landlord would never 
have consented to the improvements, would never have thought, 
either in England or Scotland, of making them himself, and 
may be even a considerable loser by them. This being s9, 
it seems scarcely equitable that, on taking the farm into 
his own hands with the view of aggregating a number of 
farms together, he should have to remunerate his tenant for 
what are in fact, in his eyes, dilapidations. The answer 
to this is, that it is possible to draw a line between two 
kinds of improvements—that is, those which result in a2 
increase of productiveness, such as draining, subsoiling, liming, 
and manuring, and those by which, with a view to more cov- 
venient occupation, merely formal alterations are made, or pel- 
manent structures set up, such as farm-sheds, dwelling-houses, 
fences, fixed machinery, and the like. Yhe former class are, i2 
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the multitude of cases, always profitable in whatever way the 
farm may be occupied. The latter may easily be made matter 
of exception from the general licence with respect to improving, 
and be made to require the consent of the landlord. So far as 
they are really essential to the occupation and use of the farm, 
this consent, as well as a fair compensation in consequence of the 
advance made by the tenant, is not likely to be refused. 

There is another manifest objection to the plan of compensating 
by the improved letting value, which presupposes radical diffe- 
rences of view on the subject of property in land. It is said that all 
the compensation to which a tenant has a reasonable claim is 
repayment, in some shape or other, of the capital advanced for 
improvements, together with the interest it carries, estimated at the 
current rate of the day, and perhaps a gratuity over for the trouble 
and inconvenience of advancing the capital. Now, the most valu- 
able species of so-called improvements themselves effect the pay- 
ment of these several sums—that is, the capital, the interest, and 
the gratuity, in a very short space of time. On some lands the 
process of subsoil ploughing or digging will double the produce in 
a couple of years. Draining will remunerate the farmer for every 
expense incurred in two, three, or at the most, in seven years. 
Manuring is equally reproductive within a period extremely brief. 

Now, it is urged that when once these operations have repaid 
the expenditure they cost, together with the proper interest and 
a suitable reward for the diversion of the capital in this direction, 
nothing more is due to the tenant. If he continue on the farm, 
all the increased produce hereafter due to the improvements is 
quite as much, or rather much more, due to the essential vegetative 
faculties of the soil; and, so far from seeking to be compensated 
again on leaving the farm, he should be thankful that his lease 
protected him from having to pay more rent. Thus if, after 
being repaid over and over again in this way, he is again repaid 
by the landlord, because of the improved letting value of the 
farm, he will get more than he has even a colourable claim to, 
and the landlord will be fined in proportion to the reproductive 
energies of his own soil. 

So long as current notions of property in Jand are at the basis 
of all legislation on the subject, this reasoning is clearly irresis- 
tible. It is, however, scarcely a practical objection to the pro- 
posed scheme of estimating the amount due by way of compeu- 
sation to the outgoing tenants, inasmuch as the only subjects of 
the legislation here advocated are leases for very brief periods, 
or contracts informally drawn. In the one case the recognised 
admeasurement by the improved annual letting value would 
form a material inducement to an enterprising tenant, while the 
amount of over-payment would, from the shortness of the term, 
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be confined within very narrow limits. In the other case, if 
landlords neglect to limit their liability by special contracts, the 
interests of the country demand that they should rather make 
too great compensation to their improving tenants than too small. 

It is not, perhaps,avery profitable speculation to inquire whether 
the notions popular in England with respect to property in land 
are not, in the last degree, false and pernicious. Owing to the 
accidental processes by which the English constitution has been 
evolved, and the manly and independent spirit often evinced at 
critical times by large territorial owners, the proprietorship of land 
in England has assumed to itself, not without a certain general 
assent, something of a mystic virtue and significance. The pro- 
gress of free trade, and the extensive occupation of the masses 






































with manufacture and commerce, have drawn away unfriendly i 
and sceptical eyes from a microscopic attention to usurpations 
up to this time practically innocent, albeit, in theory, ] 
formidably ambitious. It is only when countries such as t 
India, Ireland, or distant colonial settlements, come within 0 
the field of view, that English thinkers are stimulated out 
of their indolent passivity to scrutinize severely the accredited tt 
faith as to property in land. Desperate speculators have again and ui 
again hoped to allay popular envy by exploring the dusty records le 
of times gone by in order to insist that the land was once granted « 
away by conquerors in return for stipulated services, and that th 
these services have been commuted gradually into rents and th 
tithes. Others have dispensed with the obligation to inquire after qu 
such records by falling back upon imagination instead, and have on 
given abundant solace to themselves and their followers by ex- ter 
cogitating a social contract, a right derived from occupancy, or 4 to 
tight included in the general claim of every one to the fruits of ae 
his own labour. These particular vagaries have indeed their bat 
value as demonstrating inexorably the extreme worthlessness of for; 
all such speculations whatsoever. They are good enough to prop the 
up that which has no tendency to fall, to satisfy those who have the 
not the courage to doubt, to nourish those half-fledged thinkers disp 
who, so long as they are provided with a reason, care little of F 
whether it be right or wrong. For all other purposes of persuad- the 
ing landowners to make a good use of their gifts, or of mapping com, 
out the policy to be pursued by the State in controlling the long 
rights and defining the obligations of all concerned in the use of aspe 
the national soil, all historical and metaphysical dissertations Place 
whatever are mere cloudy integuments enveloping so much be 
nsh 





verbiage and cant. 

The true method to follow is, first, to ascertain what is the legal 
situation actually occupied at the present day by landowners in 
respect to their land? what are the rights recognised as theirs in 
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courts of justice? what are the obligations held incumbent 
upon them? what differences, if any, of tenure and modes of 
succession, are to be found in use? These provisional questions 
being determined, the true political problem then presents itself 
as to whether, in the interests of the whole community, present 
and future, these rights, obligations, and modes of tenure demand 
support, modification, or abolition. Whatever be the result of 
this inquiry, the known evils of sudden change and the ‘possi- 
bilities of miscalculation will not be overlooked, and the senti- 
ments of the people will be indulgently deferred to. The 
general rules of satisfying well-grounded expectations, and 
consulting the interests of order, tranquillity, and security, will 
be as little as possible suspended. Nullum numen abest, si sit 
prudentia, will be the motto of the sagacious statesman, who 
will devote his best faculties to interpreting the present and 
providing for the future, and, for these purposes alone, will 
trouble himself to dig up the dingy and inscrutable monuments 
of the past. 

It is undeniable that, owing to the slow increase of population 
till within very recent time, and to ¢ertain special accidents 
in English history adverted to above, the State has hitherto indo- 
lentiy abstained from contesting the most egregious assumptions 
on the part of landed proprietors. A certain plausibility has 
thus attached itself to the popular superstition which clothes 
the owner of land with a number of indeterminate rights and 
qualities, and even imputes to him a certain adventitious dignity, 
on whichit were little less than sacrilegious to encroach. It is forgot- 
ten that the logical consequence of allowing the national territory 
to be absorbed by a limited number of proprietors freed from all 
restrictions and control, might be the compulsory exclusion and 
banishment to other lands of the rest of the population. It is 
forgotten that, with however uncertain and vacillating a hand, 
the State always has, in fact, restricted the enjoyment, prescribed 
the modes of transfer, and strictly regulated the testamentary 
disposition of all property inland. At the present day, one Act 
of Parliament after another is compelling proprietors to exchange 
their lands for money, or empowering railway and telegraph 
companies to make their way under or over lands and houses for 
long ages held sacred from intrusion and disturbance. The 
aspect ot the country, the convenience of passing from place to 
Place, the support, moral advancement, and pleasure of the 
whole population, are, in their aggregate, at least as momentous 
considerations as a limited number of proprietary claims. It 
will take time, indeed, to dispossess the nation of the obvious 
analogy popularly drawn between property in goods which may 
be indefinitely multiplied, and property in the natural soil which 
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every day becomes less in relation to the growing wants of an 
increasing and progressive population. So soon as this notion of 
a personal right existing in any individual to usurp a superficial 
portion of a severely circumscribed country is eradicated from 
the minds of English statesmen, then, and not till then, will they 
have a chance of grappling successfully with the territorial per- 
plexities of Ireland, as well as with those of every other de- 
pendency submitted to their sway. 
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English Travellers and Italian Brigands. A Narrative of 
Capture and Captivity. By W. J.C. Mogns. London: 
1866. 


R. MOENSS account of his captivity with the Italian bri- 
gands last year is well worth reading, not only for the in- 
teresting information it contains, but also as a curiosity in brigand 
literature. The subject of brigandage has been treated in a great 
number and variety of ways by artists, literary men, politicians, 
and social philosophers; but it has been reserved for our matter- 
of-fact age to produce a book in which it is regarded from the 
practical and business-like point of view of a “member of the 
Stock Exchange.” Thirty years ago such a book would have 
been an impossibility, for the simple reason, that in those days it 
would never have entered the head of a gentleman of Mr. Moens’s 
rofession to venture into “cette galére,” the country round 
aples, unless, indeed, he were a man of classic or artistic tastes, 
who had been forced by an adverse fate into the uncongenial 
atmosphere of Capel-court, and was glad of an opportunity to 
escape from the tyranny of figures to the romantic and indolent 
land where he could indulge in his favourite pursuits undis- 
turbed. Mr. Moens has no such amiable weakness. He chaffered 
with the brigands about his ransom with as much zest as if he 
were driving a bargain, and decidedly the most touching part of 
his book is where he describes his delight at finding a scrap of 
newspaper containing the last quotations in shares. But now-a- 
days we are so accustomed to anomalies of every kind, that even 
the singular and slightly ludicrous spectacle of a stockbroker 
among the brigands excites scarcely any other feeling than that 
of curiosity, unless it be surprise at a “civis Romanus” having 
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got into such a scrape. With both of these feelthgs, Mr. Moens, 
asa child of the age, fully sympathises. To gratify the former 
he has written a ful],—a very full—true, and particular account 
of his adventures; and he shows his appreciation of the latter 
by severely blaming the Italian government for not having 
cleared the country of brigands years ago, “instead of leaving them 
alone till they carried off an Englishman.” 

If there is about Mr. Moens’s book something of a City flavour, 
it must be admitted that it has also some of the City virtues. 
The often tedious minuteness with which he describes the events, 
many of them very common-place, of each day, at least shows 
that he is not an imaginative writer, who would throw in a 
touch here and there for effect, but that his only endeavour 
was conscientiously to describe everything he saw as he saw it. 
Being the very opposite of a romantic hero, he not only makes 
no pretension to appear in any such character, but does not 
scruple to relate many little incidents in which his realism and 
crotchetiness stand out in absurd contrast to the picturesque and 
unconventional life he led. It is very amusing, for instance, to 
observe how little, during the whole of the four months that 
he shared the wild existence of his captors, he adapted himself 
to the necessities of his position. On the second day of his 
captivity, he refuses a piece of sausage which is offered to him, 
because he thinks it looks indigestible, and is deservedly laughed 
at by the band, who tell him he will be glad to have it by-and- 
by. Soon he becomes less dainty, and finds himself reduced to 
consume such uninviting articles of food as the windpipe of a 
sheep and the raw fat kept by the brigands for the purpose of 
greasing their boots ; but all this hardship does not make him 
unmindful of the “proprieties;” and when supplies of food 
arrive for the starving brigands, he sorely tries their temper by 
attempting to peel a pear and carve a fowl, just as if he were 
seated comfortably at his own dinner-table. Very character- 
istic, too, are his attempts to convert the brigands by reading 
the Italian Testament to them, and to persuade them that the 
death of one of the band by falling down a precipice was a 
“judgment” upon him for his sins. As for anything like a 
spirit of adventure, or a love for the hazardous and unforeseen, 
it seems to be quite foreign to Mr. Moens’s character. His 
prudence and philosophy under insult will indeed appear to 
some more admirable than intelligible. The brigands, who, 
though not ill-natured, were of course rough and ill-bred, seem 
soon to have perceived that he would put up with almost any- 
thing, and they treated him as their humour dictated accord- 
ingly. Mr. Moens constantly speaks of being “contemptuously 
tapped on the head,” and “kicked awake,” as if such little 
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amenities weré only the natural consequence of living with 
brigands. . On one occasion, as he was lying down for the night, 
the captain put one leg over his chest, the only result of which 
was, that after a little grumbling, Mr. Moens “tried to forget all,” 
and fell asleep. This is only to be matched by a still more 
outrageous incident described in the second volume. While Mr. 
Moens was one day washing his feet, a brigand struck him with 
a stick because he did not perform his ablutions quickly enough. 
Mr. Moens “did not pay the slightest attention to him,” and 
went on washing, the brigand striking him all the time. “I told 
him,” our author adds, “it did not hurt me, and I supposed it 
amused him.” When such incidents as these did not disturb 
his serene philosophy, it is not to be wondered at that he sub- 
mitted in silence to having bones thrown in his face when he 
asked for food, and that a brigand prodding him in the back 
with his gun-barrel as he was ascending a mountain, only put 
him into a “pretended rage.” The whole of Mr. Moens’s con- 
duct, in a word, is characterized by a desire to avoid all risk, and 
to trust in Providence and his friends for his liberation. He 
often tells us of thoughts of escape which occasionally crossed 
his mind, but these ideas never seem to have assumed a definite 
form. That many opportunities of escape must have presented 
themselves in a period of four months, the whole of which was 
passed in the open air and in constant flight from the pursuit of 
troops, is scarcely doubtful. One such opportunity is described 
by Mr. Moens. He was in a cave, guarded by three robbers, 
two of whom were asleep, and the third had gone away some two 
or three yards into the sun to take off his shirt for the purpose 
of freeing it from vermin. The guns of the sleeping men were 
within reach of his hand ; the naked robber had left his at the 
mouth of the cave; there were no other brigands near, and close 
by was a path which led straight to an adjoining town. As 
Mr. Moens truly observes, “it was very tempting.” All he had 
to do was to take possession of the guns, to disable the sleeping 
robbers, to keep the other ai a respectful distance, and then to 
scamper off to the town as fast as his legs would carry him. 
Surely nothing could have been more justifiable than such a 
course. Mr. Moens is constantly telling us that his life was in 
imminent danger while he was in the hands of the brigands, and 
to wound, or even kill, one or two of them in an attempt to 
escape, would have been nothing but a simple act of self-defence. 
Mr. Moens, however, after anxiously debating the matter within 
himself, came to the conclusion that it would be a “ cold-blooded 
murder,” and took out his Prayer-book to “divert his mind,” 
upon which he came across the passage: “Deliver me from 
blood-guiltiness, O Lord!” which he thankfully accepted as an 
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interposition of Providence to “guide” him. We recommend 
this passage to the particular attention of the Peace Society. If 


| they can get the world to interpret it as Mr. Moens did, the 


happy era of which they dream, when the demon of war will be 
finally banished from the earth, will be a much more tangible 
reality than it has at present any chance of becoming. 

From a man of Mr. Moens’s peculiarly unromantic turn of 
mind, we can, of course, only expect a description of the more 
ordinary and domestic incidents of brigand life; and this, which 
we do not find in the generality of books about brigands, he 
gives us in a very clear, straightforward, and unassuming way. 
So entirely, indeed, is his attention absorbed by matters con- 
nected with eating and drinking (which he admits, with much 
naiveté, were highly interesting to him), that the descriptions of 
scenery in his book give a much stronger impression of the 
writer's regard for creature comforts than his sense of the pic- 
turesque, which, considering that he is an amateur photographer, 
and therefore presumably something of an artist, may perhaps 
appear somewhat surprising. It is true that he tells us some- 
times, in an incidental sort of way, that a scene is “most pic- 
turesque,” or that it might “make a picture for Salvator Rosa ;” 
but in general the interest he takes in scenery seems to be more 
of a topographical than an esthetic kind. Perhaps, however, it 
is as well that we are spared any attempts at Ruskinism, seeing 
that the finest language at Mr. Moens’s command seems to con- 
sist chiefly of a free use of superlatives—such as “the blackest 
clouds,” “ the sleekest little mouse,” “the brightest black eyes,” 
and soon. As it is, his two volumes are crowded with matter 
of a kind which cannot be of the slightest interest to any one 
but himself and his wife, whose diary, by the way, forms a con- 
siderable and totally superfiuous portion of the book. The only 
really interesting passages—and they are very interesting—are 
those which illustrate the character and mode of life of the band. 
On the whole, these gentlemen seem to exercise their calling in 
avery civilized and business-like sort of way. They had an ugly 
trick, it is true, of presenting their guns at their captive, and 
making him feel very uncomfortable by threatening to cut his 
ears off; but these were only passiny ebullitions of ill-humour, 
when they had been for days without food, and generally they 
treated him as if he were one of themselves. Surely this was 
all that Mr. Moens had a right to expect, and it was somewhat 
unreasonable of him to complain of their greediness when they 
tefused to recognise his right to a double share “ because Eng- 
lishmen eat twice as much as Italians.” They were somewhat 
addicted to gambling, in which, however, Mr. Moens, scrupulous 
as he is, did not object to join, and he only refused to play any 
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more because they would not pay him his winnings. Many of them 
were sufficiently well educated to be perfectly qualified for the 
franchise under Mr. Clay’s system, and some, the captain especially, 
unusually quick at accounts. Mr. Moens was not very successful 
in his attempts to induce the brigands to tell him stories of their 
life. Most of them appear to have gone to the mountains after 
having committed one or two assassinations, or, as they call it, 
“homicides ;” but, though very quick-tempered, they did not 
show any ferocity or blood-thirstiness. Their captain, who, judging 
by his portrait, was a mild, refined-looking man, seldom punished 
disobedience to his orders more severely than by a blow, and 
treated his captive with kindness and consideration. In the 
latter particular he was cheerfully seconded by most of the band. 
One of them, appropriately called Generoso, actually gave Mr. 
Moens his hood in a storm of rain, though the day before he had 
threatened to throw Generoso down a precipice. The only 
brigand who seemed to take a malicious pleasure in ill-treating 
him was a mischievous fellow called Scope, who so provoked 
Mr. Moens by his irrepressible habit of teasing, that he seldom 
speaks of him without applying to his name the somewhat strong 
epithet, for a gentleman of such strict evangelical principles, of 
“demon.” This ill-conditioned bandit was evidently a great 
nuisance to Mr. Moens, and accordingly he is picked out for the 
unusual honour of a few lines of description. Before he joined 
the band, he worked in the fields; and, like some agricultural 
labourers in Italy and other countries, his nature was “ most 
brutal.” Mr. Moens adds, that “remorse for some fearful deed 
of murder was clearly written on his countenance ;” but perhaps 
what Mr. Moens saw clearly when his faculties were sharpened 
by ill-treatment would not have seemed so evident to other eyes. 
Of the other brigands we learn very little, except that they were 
a fine, healthy set of fellows, very dirty, very fond of jewellery, 
having bunches of gold chains as thick as an arm suspende 
across the breasts of their waistcoats, and dressed in long 
jackets with innumerable buttons and pockets, the latter con- 
taining cartridges, ball, gunpowder, knives, percussion-caps, 
shirts, bread, dirty bacon, cheese, and other miscellaneous 
articles. There were several ladies in the band, and about these 
Mr. Moens is somewhat more communicative. Much to his sur- 
prise, they were neither sanguinary nor savage; their dresses 
were the same as those of the men, and they were armed with 
guns and revolvers. The handsomest of them was the “ partner’ 
(as Mr. Moens modestly puts it) of one of the captains. She was 
very greedy, though she sometimes gave the captives confetti, 
and was probably the lady Mr. Moens speaks of in another patt 
of the book, as wearing twenty-four gold rings on her fingers a 
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the same time. The others did not present any very marked 
peculiarities. One was sulky, another a “lotus-eyed damsel,” and 
_ nearly ali were very good-natured, and freely shared their food 
with the prisoner. ‘The courage and patience under suffering of 
these women is astonishing. One of them, who had received a 
shot in the arm, which broke the bone in two, remained with the 
band for more than a week, during the whole of which time the 
wound remained open from the want of proper medical care. 
Notwithstanding this, she bore her atrocious sufferings without a 
murmur, and staggered along with the band, supported by two 
men, in all their weary night-marches over precipitous mountains, 
which the brigands themselves only ascended with great difficulty. 
At length she escaped to Salerno, and had her arm amputated. 
She refused chloroform, and during the operation the only sign 
of suffering she gave was to clench her teeth. 

It is curious to contrast the business-like and somewhat cow- 
ardly and commonplace rascals described by Mr. Moens with 
the freebooters of earlier periods. Brigandage, in the form of 
piracy or of highway robbery, has existed in almost every country 
in the infancy of its civilization; but it was never so formidable 
or extensive as in the Middle Ages, when the Scandinavian 
pirates conquered half Europe, and every feudal baron was what 
we would now call a brigand chief; That mysterious transition 
period of the world’s history, when the utter darkness of bar- 
barism was gradually giving way to the light of civilization, and 
all was unsettled and irregular, was eminently adapted to the 
reckless bravery, the ferocity, and the wild adventure of a free- 
booter’s life. It is impossible to read some of the’ stories of the 
old sea-kings of Scandinavia without feeling admiration for the 
splendid daring and stoical disregard of life exhibited by those 
noblest and most romantic of robbers. Take the famous Norse 
legend of the thirty rovers of Jomsburgh, for instance, who were 
captured by Jarl Hakon, king of Norway, about the year 924. 
The king had determined to cut off the heads of all his captives, 
and appointed Thorkell Leire, one of the most famous of the 
Norwegian chieftains, to act as executioner. The Jomsburgh 
men were made to sit down before the king on a log of wood, 
with their legs bound together by a rope. Osier twigs were 
twisted in their hair, and a slave stood behind each to keep his 
head steady. Soon three heads rolled to the ground before the 
mighty sweep of Thorkell’s axe. Then, turning to the rest of 
the captives with a mocking smile, the Norwegian chief asked 
them what they thought of death. “I only beg of thee,” said 
one, “to be quick over thy work. Thou knowest it is a question 
oft discussed at Jomsburgh, whether or not a man feels anything 
after losing his head. If, after my head is cut off, I throw this 
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knife at thee, that will show that I retain some feeling; if I let 
it fall, it will prove the contrary. Now strike.” Thorkell did as 
he was told; but no sooner was the man’s head struck off than 
the knife fell to the ground from his powerless grasp. “Strike 
the blow in my face,” said the next; “I will sit still without 
flinching. Watch my eyes, to see if I wink; for the rovers of 
Jomsburgh know how to meet the stroke of death without be- 
traying any emotion.” He kept his promise, and received the 
blow without winking his eyes. Then Sigurd, the son of Bui 
the Thick, a fine young man in the flower of his age, with long 
fair hair as fine as silk flowing in ringlets over his shoulders, thus 
addressed Thorkell : “1 fear not death, but I must pray thee not 
to let my hair be touched by a slave, or stained with my blood.” 
Upon this, one of Hakon’s followers stepped forward and held 
Sigurd’s head instead of the slave; but as Thorkell’s battle-axe 
was whizzing through the air, Sigurd twitched his head forward 
so strongly that the axe passed him untouched, and cut off both 
the hands of the warrior who held him. The fierce Hakon was 
hugely delighted at this practical joke, and his son, Eirek, imme- 
diately loosed Sigurd from the rope. Thorkell, however, being 
determined not to be baulked of his prey, now rushed with up- 
lifted axe upon Vagn Akason, another of the captives; but the 
crafty sea-rover threw himself on the ground, so that Thorkell 
fell over him and cut the rope with his axe. Being thus freed 
from the bonds which held him, Vagn sprang up, and cut down 
Thorkell with his own weapon. LEirek then asked Vagn whether 
he would accept lite from his hands. “ Willingly,” was the reply, 
“ provided thou wilt give it to all of us.’ Upon this the rope 
was loosened, and the twelve rovers who had escaped death re- 
turned to their native rocks. This Vagn was the most unruly 
and fierce of the Jomsburgh men. He sought admittance to the 
piratical community when he was only twelve years old, and 
when their chief, the celebrated Palnatoki, refused his application 
on the ground of his youth, Vagn coolly replied that he was as 
strong as a youth of eighteen, and offered to fight the most 
famous of the rovers, Jarl Sigvald, in proof of his assertion. The 
challenge was accepted, aud Vagn pressed his antagonist sv 
closely with his battle-axe, that the chief was obliged to interfere to 
prevent Sigvald from being killed by the formidable boy-warricr. 
Auother famous hero of the northern sagas was Harold Harfagra. 
This daring adventurer aimed at nothing less than the subjuga- 
tion of the whole of Norway, and made a vow neither to comb 
nor cut his hair until he had attained his object. As, with all his 
courage, the task he had imposed upon himself took him several 
years to perform, his hair grew so long and thick that he was 
called Harold the Hirsute. When he became master of Norway, 
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he took a bath, and had his hair combed and cut, which so much 
changed his appearance that he became known as Harold Har- 
‘ fagra, the fair-haired. Another Harold, even more famous than 
the above, is the one known in English history as Harold Har- 
drada. The chief scenes of his exploits were England, France, 
Sicily, and Northern Africa ; and his banner was generally known 
by the appropriate name of the “ Land Ravager.” He was pecu- 
larly successful in his attacks on fortified towns, which he gene- 
rally contrived to reduce by some clever stratagem. Of these, one 
of the most singular was that which he employed when investing 
a town in Sicily. He ordered his fowlers to catch the small birds 
that had their nests in the town, and flew to the forest during 
the day in quest of food for their young. He then caused splin- 
ters of inflammable wood, smeared with wax and sulphur, to be 
fastened on their backs, and after setting these splinters on fire, 
let go the birds, who immediately flew to their innumerable nests 
under the thatched roofs of the houses in the town. The fire, 
of course, caught the thatch, and spread so quickly that in a very 
short time the whole of the town was in flames. Another stra- 
tagem of this famous sea-king was still more characteristic. 
While besieging a town, Harold fell ill, and a rumour soon spread 
that he was dead. Meanwhile the king had recovered, and he 
determined to take advantage of the rumour to obtain posses- 
sion of the town. His men asked for a parley, and after informing 
the besieged that Harold was dead, begged that the clergy 
would allow his body to be brought into the town and buried 
with due solemnity. This proposal was agreed to ; a magnificent 
procession of monks and priests, with crosses, banners, and re- 
liquaries, soon came out of the gates, and was met by the 
rovers bearing a splendid coffin. The procession, joined by the 
coffin-bearers, now moved towards the town ; but no sooner were 
they within the gateway than the rovers set the coffin right across 
the entrance, placed a bar to keep the gate open, and sounded 
their trumpets. The whole army, with Harold at its head, then 
rushed into the town and massacred all the male inhabitants. 
One of the chief causes of the success of the sea-kings in their 
predatory excursions was their indifference to life. “ We are cut 
to pieces with swords,” says king Ragnar Lodbrok ; “but this 
fills me with joy when I think of the feast that is preparing for 
me in Odin’s palace A brave man fears not to die... . The 
hours of my life have passed away, I shall die laughing.” Saxo 
Grammaticus, in describing a single combat, says: “One of the 
champions fell, laughed, and died’—an epitaph as eloquent as it 
islaconic. Another characteristic of the Northern rovers was a sort 
of temporary madness which came upon them while in the in- 
toxication of a fight. When they had these fits they foamed at 
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the mouth, and struck at everything around them, friends, foes, 
animals, trees, and rocks. Those who were most subject to these 
attacks were called Berserkers, and while in this state they are 
said to have swallowed red-hot coals, and rushed into fire as if it 
were their native element. 

There were heroines as well as heroes among the ancient 
Skalds. Alfhild, daughter of Sigurd, king of Ostrogothia, who 
is said to have been as chaste as she was beautiful and brave, 
took sail with a number of her female companions to avoid a mar- 
riage which she disliked. These amazons of the northern seas were 
all dressed as men, and strongly armed. Shortly afterwards they 
met a band of pirates who had lost their chief, and who were so 
pleased with the courage of the princess that they placed her at 
their head. Alfhild soon became famous as a successful rover, 
and the rumour of her exploits reaching Alf, the chief to whom 
she was to have been married, he determined to pursue her. 
The two fleets met in the Gulf of Finland. Alf, accompanied by 
one of his companions, jumped on to the ship of the princess, 
and a desperate hand-to-hand fight followed, in the course of 
which Alf’s companion cut the princess's helmet in two, and ex- 
posed her pale features and flowing hair to the astonished 
gaze of the two warriors. Being thus fairly conquered by her 
lover, Alfhild gave him her hand, and one of her lady-companions 
became the wife of his friend. This rough kind of wooing found 
much favour with the daughters of the Vikings. Another prin- 
cess, named Thorborge, always went completely armed from 
head to foot, and refused all the chiefs who had come to ask her 
hand, killing them if they persisted in their suit. At lengtha 
sea-king, named Rolf, found the way to her heart by imitating 
her own tactics. He laid siege to the fortress in which the 
heroine resided, and after a long and desperate contest both the 
lady and the garrison were obliged to -yield. The old sagas are 
full of similar tales to the above. One legend tells us of a gal- 
lant warrior named Ale, who delivers a beautiful princess from 
the hands of a band of twelve pirates, all of whom he kills with 
his own hand, and afterwards marries her as the prize of his 
valour. More pathetic is the saga of Orvarodd, who, to free his 
mistress from the importunities of six brothers, fights the whole 
six at once, and falls in this unequal combat, not forgetting, 
however, to send a ring before he dies to his lady-love, who, on 
hearing the news, shares the fate of her lover. Another princess, 
no less romantic, when she was told that her Jover had been 
condemned to death for having killed her brothers, who were 
opposed to their marriage, set fire to her palace, and perished in 
the flames with her women. 

In their spirit of enterprise, their indifference to life, and the 
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vast power they wielded, the sea-kings of old Norway have 
found worthy rivals among the more modern pirates of the 
. Eastern seas. These pirates have now become much less numerous 
and formidable than formerly, but many men now living still re- 
member the time when nearly the whole of the fertile islands of the 
Indian archipelago formed a vast piratical empire, ruled by pirate 
chiefs, and inhabited by men who combined the peaceful calling 
of fishermen, traders, and agriculturists, with the wild and adven- 
turous life of freebooters. Their villages are described as being 
sweetly pastoral and picturesque in appearance, situated on the 
banks of broad rivers, with hundreds of pretty wooden houses sur- 
rounded by gardens. Women and children worked or played in 
the lofty balconies, and venerable old men, with long white beards 
and weather-!.eaten countenances, sat with a meditative air in the 
doorways. All the characters in this scene of domestic life were 
either pirates or the families of pirates. A common ornament for 
the interior of one of those peaceful-looking houses was a festoon 
composed of human heads hanging from a string attached to the 
ceiling ; and when the proper season arrived for one of their 
predatory excursions, a band of ruthless buccaneers, armed from 
head to foot, used to issue from this pleasant scene, and, after 
sailing through tie richly cultivated and quiet country, land on 
some foreign shore where they spread death and desolation far 
and wide. Nor needed they fear any retaliation on the part of 
those whom they attacked, for in their island homes they were 
almost invincible. Their strongholds were usually placed in 
spacious lagoons, at all the exposed points of which were look- 
out houses, where people were stationed so as to be always ready to 
effect the escape of the piratical fleets from their pursuers. This 
was done in a most simple and effectual manner by means of 
“escapes "—7.e., mangrove trees laid down in the swamp at an angle 
of 120 degrees, the open end being towards the sea. When the 
pirates wished to land, they drove their ships into one of these 
escapes, the sides of which were so slippery, and placed at so gra- 
dual an inclination, that the original impetus of the oars at once 
forced them high and dry on the beach, after which the men in 
the look-out houses drew them into the interior by ropes. This ope- 
ration was so inconceivably rapid that the pirate-ships vanished 
as if by magic, just when their pursuers thought they were close 
upon them, and if the latter attempted to approach too near they 
were saluted by a discharge of round and grape from heavy 
brass guns, placed in battery, and so far within the dangerous 
Jungle that attack was impossible. An amusing peculiarity of 
the Eastern pirates is that when they are about to fight they 
dress themselves in scarlet, with a shirt of mail, much in the 
same style as the stock pirate of our theatres. They are very 
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devout, or rather superstitious, as brigands are in most coun- 
tries; and in their contempt of death they are quite equal to 
their Norse predecessors. Sir James Brooke’s account of the 
death of a Malay Panglima, or chief, shows this charac- 
teristic in a very striking light. Finding that he was surrounded 
by his enemies, the pirate determined not to die alone. With 
one hand he flourished his spear, and placing the other on 
the handle of his sword, he defied those collected about him. 
He danced his war-dance on the sand, his face became deadly 
pale, and his wild eyes glared. Suddenly one of his enemies 
leapt forward and struck a spear through his back with such 
force that it came out at his breast. The wound was of course 
mortal; but the Panglima, collecting in one supreme effort all 
that remained of the life that was ebbing out of his body, rushed 
forward with his spear and thrust it at the breast of his assail- 
ant. The impulse was not, however, sufficient to make the 
weapon enter, and the Panglima fell to the ground, his spear 
only leaving his hand when life was completely extinct. 

In the early part of the eighteenth century the scourge of 
piracy spread to China, and the Chinese pirates of that time, 
called Ladrones, fully justified the reputation for eccentricity 
which is possessed by their countrymen. They had a very large 
fleet, and soon grew so powerful that their chief, Ching, at length 
aspired to nothing less than the reversal of the Tartar dynasty, and 
the proclamation of himselfas Emperor. His ambitious projects, 
however, were rendered nugatory by his death, which took place 
during a storm in which he was shipwrecked. His widow then 
assumed the command of the pirate squadron, and appointed one 
of her captains, named Paou, who had managed to secure her 
good graces, her lieutenant and prime minister. This enter- 
prising lady and her lieutenant then drew up a code of laws for 
the pirates, in which, among other things, it was stipulated, that 
any one leaving his ship without leave was to have his ears slit in 
presence of the whole fleet, and that all booty should be equally 
divided among the men, any one taking more than his share 
being punished with death. There was also the curious stipu- 
lation that no pirate was to pay his addresses (in pirate 
fashion, be it understood) to a captive woman without the 
permission of the ship’s purser, or in any other place than 
the ship’s hold. All violence to women was to be punished 
with death, as also the capture of goods from poor people with- 
out paying for them. These regulations were strictly executed, 
and made the widow Ching’s fleet very popular among the 
common people in China. The pirates were looked upon as 4 
highly moral and civilized body, and although they plundered 
every vessel they came near, this was not termed robbery, but 
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merely “a transshipping of goods.” Paou, the widow’s lieutenant, 
is spoken of as a sort of Homeric hero by the Chinese historians. 
Once, landing on the coast with several of his men, he found a 
colossal image in a temple, which he lifted with ease, although 
the united efforts of the men who accompanied him failed even 
to move it. He then carried the statue on board his ship, much 
to the alarm of his crew, who feared the vengeance of the god 
whose image had been so irreverently treated. Shortly after, 
Paou had an encounter with a redoubtable mandarin named 
Kwolang-lin. The battle lasted from morning till night, and 
Kwolang-lin, finding it was turning against him, levelled a gun 
at Paou, who fell on his deck as the piece went off. This, how- 
ever, was only a stratagem; Paou soon stood up again, and so 
frightened his opponents, who thought he was a spirit, that they 
lost heart, and were easily beaten. Among the prisoners was the 
mandarin. Paou generously offered the old man his liberty, 
notwithstanding the ugly trick he had tried to play him; but 
Kwolang-lin would accept no favours from his conqueror. He 
seized Paou by the hair on the crown of his head, and grinned 
at him, thinking that this insult would provoke Paou to kill 
him; but finding that the pirate was high-minded enough to 
take no notice, he made a sudden movement, and then threw 
himself into the sea. Such acts of magnanimity, however, were 
rare among the Ladrones. It was their common practice to put 
their prisoners to death, and when they took a town by assault, 
they were paid ten dollars out of the common fund for every 
Chinaman’s head they produced. On one such occasion a pirate 
was seen with two heads which he had cut off, tied by their tails, 
and slung round his neck. They were very dirty, as is the case 
with all freebooters, and an Englishman (Mr. Glasspool) whom 
they once took prisoner, complains bitterly of having been obliged 
to live for three weeks on caterpillars boiled with rice. They 
were much addicted to gambling—also a favourite brigand pas- 
time—and spent all their leisure hours at cards and in smoking 
opium. 

By far the most daring and ferocious of the pirates of the 
East, however, were Englishmen. The former quality was pos- 
sessed in an extraordinary degree by the notorious Captain Davis, 
whose capture of the fort at Gambia is a memorable achievement 
in piratic annals. On arriving off the African coast, he ordered 
all his men below, except those who were absolutely required to 
work his vessel, so as to lead the men at the fort to believe 
she was only a trader. He then ran under the fort and cast 
anchor, after which he ordered the boat to be manned with six 
men dressed like the foremast-men of a merchant’s ship, and 
rowed ashore in it, accompanied by the master and doctor, all 
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three in the disguise of merchants. On reaching land, the party 
was conducted by a file of musketeers into the fort, and were 
received with great politeness by the governor, who inquired what 
they were and whence they came. They replied that they were 
from Liverpool, and bound for the river Senegal, to trade for 
gum and elephants’ teeth, but that they had been chased by two 
French men-of-war, and had narrowly escaped capture. Davis 
added that they would be glad to dispose of their cargo at the fort 
in exchange for slaves, and that it chiefly consisted of iron and 
plate, which were then in great demand at the station. The 
governor agreed to give them slaves for their cargo, and asked if 
they had any European liquor on board. They answered that 
they had a little for their own use, but that he should have a 
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hamper of it. This offer so pleased the governor, that he asked | 
the whole party todinner. Davis accepted the invitation, at the 
same time remarking that as he was commander of the vessel, it 
would be necessary for him to go down to see if she was properly 
moored, and to give some other directions; but that his companions é 
might stay, and that he would return before dinner, and bring the . 
hamper with him. During the whole of the time he was in the fort " 
he carefully examined all its weak points, and especially the places : 
where the arms were kept. He discovered that most of these were 
piled up in a corner in a guard-house, before which there wasa , 
sentry, and that some more were stowed away fin the governor's al 
hall. Upon arriving on board of his ship, he ordered his men to be . 
ready for action when he hoisted the flag from the walls, and warned - 
them not to take too much liquor, after which he returned to the hi 
castle, accompanied by a few of the pirates, each armed with two sh 
pairs of pistols concealed under his clothes. These he ordered to ar 
go into the guard-room, and fall into conversation with the soldiers 
there, adding, that when the moment for action arrived, he would fer 
fire a pistol out of the governor's window, upon which they were th 
to shut up the soldiers and secure the arms. On arriving at the an 
castle, Davis found the governor alone in his room, overflowing ins 
with hospitality and good-fellowship. Dinner was not ready, and ery 
the governor proposed they should make a bowl of punch to cae 
while away the time; but Davis, seeing his opportunity, pre- pat 
sented a pistol to the breast of his astonished host, telling him at His 
the same time that he was a dead man unless he would sur- ord 
render the fort and all that it contained. The governor, being din 
unarmed and without assistance, had no choice but to submit; in | 
upon which Davis fired his pistol out of the window. Instantly he 
the pirates in the guard-room secured the soldiers, took possession offer 
of the arms, and hung out the black flag. The men from the he ¥ 
vessel then rushed into the fort, and a few minutes afterwards - 






were in full possession of it, without the slightest bloodshed or 
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disorder. After staying a few days at the castle, during which 
period they dismounted the guns and demolished the fortifica- 
tions, the pirates departed, loaded with booty, and accompanied 
by some of the garrison, who had volunteered to share their 
adventurous life. Davis did not live long, however, to enjoy the 
fruits of his triumph. Shortly after, as he was nearing the 
Isle of Princes, he attempted to play a similar stratagem on 
the Portuguese. On approaching the coast, he hoisted English 
colours, and was accordingly piloted into port with all the 
honours due to an English man-of-war. After staying a 
short time in the island to refit, he invited the governor 
and the wealthiest of the inhabitants to diie on board his 
ship, intending to put them in irons when they arrived there, 
and only to liberate them on payment of a large ransom. Un- 
fortunately for the success of his plan, a negro whom Davis had 
taken into his confidence swam ashore on the night previous to 
the day on which the dinner was to take place, and informed the 
governor of his danger. This intelligence set the whole garrison 
on the alert; the troops were ordered out and placed in the 
most advantageous situations, and the night was passed in 
strengthening the defences of the place. Shortly after day- 
break, the pirates landed, and marched towards the fort; but 
they met with such a warm reception that they were soon 
obliged to retire, taking with them their commander, who was 
mortally wounded by a musket-ball. As they were rowing 
towards their ship, Davis, though in his dying agonies, lifted 
himself up out of the boat where he lay, and fired a last pistol- 
shot at his pursuers, thus appropriately ending his desperate 
career. 

The audacity of the British pirates was only equalled by their 
ferocity, to which it would be difficult to find a parallel among 
the most savage and uncivilized nations. Among those who 
particularly distinguished themselves by this species of moral 
insanity were Captains Low and Teach. Low was a Londoner, 
and his taste for piracy was exhibited at a very early age. It is 
said that when a boy he used to levy contributions among his com- 
panions, and that if any of them refused, a fight was the result. 
His first exploit was to shoot at his captain because the latter 
ordered him on an expedition just as Low was about to have his 
dinner. He then set up as a pirate, and was remarkably successful 
in his captures, chiefly on account of the terror he inspired. Once 
he captured a French ship, and being in want of provisions, he 
offered to the governor of a French port to give her up provided 
he would send him a supply. The provisions were sent, and Low 
liberated the crew, but declined to give up the vessel on the ground 
that there was a very stout cook on board, who, being : greasy 
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fellow, ought to fry well. He then had the unfortunate man 
bound to the mast, and set the ship on fire. Still more atrocious 
was his conduct towards the captain and crew of a Portuguese 
ship which he had captured. Having heard that there wasa large 
sum of money on board, he searched all over the vessel, but without 
success, upon which he ordered the crew to be put to the torture 
in order to make them say where the treasure was concealed. It 
then came out that the captain had, during the chase, hung the 
bag containing the money out of his cabin-window, and 
that when the pirates came on board, he had cut the rope, and 
the bag had fallen into the sea. This put Low into such a frenzy 
that he immediately ordered the captain’s lips to be cut off and 
broiled before his eyes, after which both he and the crew were 
murdered. The cruelty of this singular ruffian did not, how- 
ever, always require so much provocation. He would murder a 
man out of simple exuberance of spirits, and when he was in the 
best of humours. One thing only is recorded to his credit: he 
never ill-treated his own countrymen. The only instance in 
which he fled from the pursuit of a man-of-war was when it was 
manned by English sailors ; and once when he captured a brigantine 
of which the crew were one-half English and one-half Portuguese, 
a i the latter, and allowed the English to go where they 
pleased. 

Teach, better known in the West Indies as Black Beard, 
was a grotesque villain, who delighted in a sort of picturesque 
ruffianism that made him the admiration as well as the terror 
of the country in which he committed his depredations. The 
sobriquet by which he was known was derived from a black 
beard of extraordinary length, which covered nearly the whole of 
his face, and which he used to twist into numberless small tails. 
While in action he had three brace of pistols slung across his 
shoulders, and lighted matches stuck under his hat, which 
illumined his dusky face and fierce eyes with an unearthly glare, 
and, together with his bristling beard and wild gestures, made up 
a picture that few could look upon without fear. From time to 
time he would land for the purpose of holding a “council.” On 
these occasions, seated under a wild fig-tree, with his band sur- 
rounding him, he would consult them about his plans, punish 
those who had broken the rules of the band, and reward the 
bravest and most enterprising. He had a harem of fourteen 
wives, whom he treated with such brutality that even his crew 
were horror-struck at his conduct. None of them, however, dared 
to whisper a word of remonstrance, for they knew his despotic 
temper, and believed ‘him to be armed with supernatural power 
which enabled him to do anything he wished. ‘Ihose of his com- 
panions who were taken alive in his last battle used to relate how 
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once, upon a cruise, they found they had a stranger on board ; how 
this stranger was seen for several days among them, sometimes 
below, sometimes on deck, although none of the crew could say 
who he was, or whence he came; and how at last he disappeared 
in the same mysterious manner as he had come, and all of them 
religiously believed it was the devil. The belief that Black Beard 
was in communication with the Spirit of Evil was still further 
strengthened by another incident which well paints the grotesque 
extravagance of the man. Being one day at sea, and a little 
flushed with drink, “Come,” said he, “let us make a hell of our 
own, and try how long we can bear it.” He then went down, 
with some of his men, into the hold, and, after shutting down the 
hatches, filled several tubs with sulphur and other combustible 
materials, which he set on fire, thus literally involving himself and 
his men in fire and brimstone ; after which he danced about the 
hold with oaths and frantic gestures, apparently not in the least 
affected by the choking vapour which filled the air, until his com- 
panions, fainting and nearly suffocated, compelled him to release 
them. His convivial humour was of a similar kind. In one of 
his drunken fits, while seated in his cabin at dinner, he blew out 
the candles, cocked his pistols, and crossing his hands, fired on 
each side at his companions, one of whom received a shot which 
maimed him for life. This story he used to tell himself with 
great glee, adding that, “if he did not now and then kill one of 
his men, they would forget who he was.” The account of the 
capture and death of this eccentric robber is not the least inte- 
testing part of his history. Two sloops, under the command of 
Lieutenant Maynard, an officer of the British navy, came up 
with him one evening as he was lying in a bay near Bermuda. 
They did not venture to attack him in the night, and therefore 
anchored at the entrance of the bay. Meanwhile Black Beard, 
who was perfectly well aware of his danger, passed the night in 
carousing with his men. One of them having asked him 
whether in case anything should happen to him during the en- 
gagement, his wife should not be told where he had buried his 
money, he answered that nobody but himself and the devil knew 
where it was, and the longest liver should take all. In the morn- 
ing Maynard weighed anchor, hoisted the English colours, and 
made towards Black Beard. Upon this the pirate called out to 
him to say who he was, and whence he came. “You may see 
from our colours,” was the reply. Black Beard then asked 
Maynard to send his boat on board, that he might see who he 
was, Maynard, with characteristic pluck, answered: ‘ I cannot 
spare my boat, but I will come on board of you as soon as I can 
with my sloop.” On hearing this, Black Beard took a glass of 
liquor and drank to him, saying, “I will give no quarter, nor 
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take any from you.” Maynard retorted that he expected no 
quarter from him, nor should he give him any. Meanwhile the 
sloops approached the pirate, and one of them received a broad- 
side from him which killed or wounded twenty of his crew. 
Maynard, finding that his sloop would soon come up with the 
pirate’s ship, ordered all his men below, he and the man at the 
helm alone remaining on deck. At the same time he ordered 
the men to take their pistols and cutlasses, so as to be ready for 
action at his call. Seeing that there were scarcely any hands 
on deck as the sloop approached him, the pirate exclaimed— 
“They are all knocked on the head except three or four; let us 
jump on board, and cut to pieces those that are alive.” Black 
Beard then boarded the sloop with fourteen of his men, Maynard 
at the same time calling out to his crew, who instantly rushed on 
deck. Black Beard and the lieutenant exchanged shots, and the 
pirate was wounded, after which they engaged each other with 
their swords. Unfortunately the sword of the lieutenant broke, 
but he was rescued by one of his men, who gave Black Beard a 
terrible wound in the neck. A desperate mélée ensued, in which 
both sides fought with such vigour that the sea all round the 
vessels was soon dyed with blood. The pirate, after receiving 
twenty wounds, at length fell dead while he was in the act 
of cocking his pistol. His men then surrendered, and were 
taken prisoners by Maynard’s crew. It afterwards came out 
that Black Beard had placed a negro with a match at the door 
of the powder magazine in his ship, with instructions to set light 
to the powder directly the king’s men came on board, the pirate 
having determined to involve himself and his opponents in one 
common ruin rather than be taken alive. 

‘Not only were the courage and ferocity of the English pirates 
but little inferior to those of the skalds and berserkers of ancient 
Norway, but they had among them female pirates who were worthy 
rivals of the Norwegian princesses sung by the saga-men. Of 
these, the most famous was Mary Read. This woman was the 
illegitimate daughter of the wife of a sailor, who passed her off as 
her deceased son in order to continue to draw the allowance which 
had been given for him by her husband’s relations. Subsequently 
Mary Read, who had acquired manly tastes under her disguise, 
engaged on board a man-of-war; but the orderly life ot the 
king’s navy soon became irksome to her, and she enlisted in a 
cavalry regiment in Flanders. Here she fell in love with one of 
her comrades, who, on discovering her sex, made her an offer of 
marriage. The two troopers were duly united in presence of 
several of the officers, who provided them with clothes and 
money. This enabled them to procure their discharge, and 
shortly after they took a public-house, and had a great run 
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of business. Mary’s husband died, however, after they had 
been married a few months; her business then declined, and 
she enlisted in an infantry regiment quartered in one of the 
frontier towns. But meanwhile peace had been proclaimed, and 
Mary, finding there was no prospect of promotion, and being 
tired of a garrison life, went on board a vessel bound for the 
West Indies. This ship was captured by pirates, who accepted 
Mary’s offer to join their band. She soon obtained a reputation 
for being one of the bravest and most resolute fighters of the 
whole crew, and she gave abundant evidence of her courage and 
presence of mind on many occasions. Once she became strongly 
attached to a young artist, who had been taken prisoner by the 
pirates. Her lover having quarrelled with one of the crew, they 
agreed to fight a duel on shore. Mary, though extremely anxious 
for the safety of her lover, could not endure the idea of his re- 
fusing to fight, and thus exposing himself to the imputation of 
being a coward. At last she hit upon a very ingenious expedient 
for avoiding the difficulty. She quarrelled with the man who 
had challenged her lover, and arranged so as to fight him two 
hours before the first duel was to take place. The result was 
that the challenger was run through the body with her sword, 
and both the honour and life of her lover were saved. 

The celebrated adventurers who were known as Buccaneers 
in the seventeenth century, although they were somewhat more 
respectable than pirates, were quite equal to them in daring, and 
were scarcely more scrupulous in their regard for life and property. 
Originally they were shipowners and merchants, who made war on 
the Spaniards in the West Indies on their own account, to revenge 
themselves for the ill-treatment and obstruction to trade which 
theyhad suffered at their hands. The enterprises of the buccaneers 
were afterwards connived at by the maritime states of Europe, 
most of whom had a grudge against Spain for her domineering 
pretensions in the American seas. The “brethren of the coast,” 
as the buccaneers called themselves, were held together by a code 
of laws and regulations. By this code every member of the body 
had his chosen and declared comrade, with whom he shared 
his property while they lived together, and when one of the 
two died, the other succeeded to whatever he possessed. All the 
booty taken by the buccaneers went to a common fund, from 
which shares were paid to each man according to his rank. 
Money was also given out of this fund to those who were wounded 
or maimed. The amount payable for the loss of a right arm was 
600 pieces of eight, or six slaves; for a left arm or right leg, 
500 pieces of eight, or five slaves; for @ left leg, 400 pieces of 
eight, or four slaves ; for an eye or a finger, 100 pieces of eight, 
or one slave. They professed a great respect for religion and 
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honour, although the way in which they showed it was some- 
what peculiar, Thus one of their captains shot a buccaneer in a 
church for behaving irreverently during the performance of mass. 
Raveneau de Lussan became a buccaneer in order to pay his 
debts, which, it is said, he did to the last penny. No bolts or 
locks were allowed on the buccaneers’ ships, because such fasten- 
ings were held to imply a doubt of “the honour of their vocation.” 

One of the earliest and most celebrated of the buccaneers was 
Pierre, of Dieppe, otherwise called ‘“ Pierre le Grand,” who, like 
Julius Cesar, has left us an account of his exploits, in which he 
always speaks of himself in the third person. The achievement 
which made him famous was the capture of the Vice-Admiral of 
the Spanish fleet. We will quote his own narrative of this bold 
adventure :— 


“The boat wherein Pierre le Grand was with his companions had 
been at sea a long time, without any prize worth his taking, and their 
provisions beginning to fail, they were in danger of starving. When 
they were almost reduced to despair, they espied a great ship of the 
Spanish flota, separated from the rest. This vessel they resolved to 
take, or die in the attempt. Hereupon they sailed towards her to view 
her strength, and though they judged the vessel to be superior to theirs, 
yet their covetousness, and the extremity they were reduced to, made 
them venture. Being come so near that they could not possibly escape, 
they made an oath to their captain, Pierre le Grand, to stand by him 
to the last. It is true, the pirates believed they would find the ship 
unprovided to fight, and therefore be able the sooner to master her. It 
was in the dusk of the evening that they began the attack. But before 
they engaged, they ordered the surgeon of the boat to bore a hole in 
the sides of it, that their own vessel sinking under them, they might 
be compelled to attack more vigorously, and endeavour more hastily to 
board the ship. This was done accordingly ; and without any other 
arms than a pistol in one hand, and a sword in the other, they imme- 
diately climbed up the sides of the ship, and ran all together into the 
great cabin, where they found the captain, with several of his com- 
panions, playing at cards. Here they set a pistol to his breast, com- 
manding him to deliver up the ship. The Spaniards, surprised to see 
the pirates on board of their ship, cried : ‘ Jesus, bless us! Are these 
devils, or what are they?’ Meanwhile some of them took possession 
of the gun-room, and seized the arms, killing as many as made any 
opposition. Whereupon the Spaniards presently surrendered. That 
very day the captain of the ship had been told by some of the seamen 
that the boat which was in view cruising was a boat of pirates, when 
the captain slightingly answered, ‘What then? Must I be afraid of 
such a pitiful thing as that is? No, though she were a ship as big and 
as strong as mine is.” As soon as Pierre le Grand had taken this rich 
prize, he detained in his service as many of the common seamen as he 
had need of, setting the rest ashore, and then set sail for France, where 
he continued without ever returning to America again.” 
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Another Frenchman, Francois L’Olonnais, was distinguished 
among the buccaneers for his cruelty as well as his successes. He 
had 650 men under him, took five towns, from the inhabitants of 
which he extorted immense sums by way of ransom, and captured 
ships laden with cargoes of great value. His depredations, like 
those of the other buccaneers, were chiefly exercised upon the 
Spaniards, to whom he bore a private grudge. Being once on a 
cruise near the village of Los Cayos, the inhabitants, fearing lest 
he should attack them, hastily sent to the governor of the Havana 
for assistance. The governor sent a ship with ten guns and ninety 
men, and told the crew not to return until they had totally de- 
stroyed the pirates. He also sent with them a negro, who was to 
serve as executioner, and had strict orders to hang all of the pirates 
except L’Olonnais, who was to be brought alive to the Havana. On 
arriving at Los Cayos, theship was attacked by L’Olonnais with such 
vigour that the crew were soon driven by the pirates under the 
hatches and forced to surrender. L’Olonnais then ordered them to 
be brought up one by one, and as each appeared on deck he cut off 
his head with his own hand. When the negro came up he begged 
for mercy, and confessed that he had been sent by the governor as 
hangman of the ship. But L’Olonnais was inexorable. He 
murdered every man of the crew but one, whom he sent with 
the following message to the governor :—“I shall never hence- 
forward give quarter to any Spaniard whatsoever, and I have great 
hopes I shall execute on your own person the very same punish- 
ment as I have upon them you sent against me. Thus have | 
retaliated the kindness you designed for me and my companions.” 
L’Olonnais strictly kept his word. Whenever he captured a 
Spaniard he put him to torture, and unless he was paid a large 
ransom, cut his captive to pieces with his hanger, and pulled his 
tongue out. Having had a skirmish with a body of Spaniards as 
he was marching to attack the town of St. Pedro, he killed all the 
wounded, and asked the prisoners whether there was any other 
way to the town than that which he was pursuing, as the latter 
was very favourable for ambuscades. The prisoners answered 
that they knew of none ; which so enraged L’Olonnais that he 
drew his cutlass, cut open the breast of one of them, and pulling 
out his heart, began to gnaw it with his teeth, saying: “I will 
serve you all alike if you do not show me another way.” This so 
frightened the other prisoners that they offered to lead him to 
another road, which, however, was extremely precipitous, and 
finding that it was impracticable for his army, L’Olonnais stormed 
and raved like a madman, exclaiming—“ Mortdieu ! les Espagnols 
me le paieront.” At length he reached the town, took it after an 
obstinate defence, and laid it in ashes, after massacreing the in- 
habitants and plundering them of all their valuables. This ruth- 
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less savage died a death as horrible as that which he was accus- 
tomed to procure for his captives. Having been abandoned by 
his crew, he landed on the coast of Darien, and was taken prisoner 
by some Indians, who tore him in pieces alive, throwing his body 
limb by limb into the fire, and his ashes into the air. “Thus,” 
says the buccaneer Esquemeling, from whom we have chiefly 
taken the incidents above related, “ends the history of the life 
and miserable death of that infernal wretch L’Olonnais, who, full 
of horrid, execrable, and enormous deeds, and debtor to so much 
innocent blood, died by cruel and butcherly hands, such as his 
own were in the course of his life.” 

A Welshman, named Morgan, was the worthy rival of 
L’Olonnais. Like his French predecessor, he took and plundered 
several towns, and exercised shocking cruelties on his cap- 
tives. He had great military and administrative ability, and 
even aspired to form a buccaneering empire in the West Indies, 
with himself at its head. One of the most celebrated of his ex- 
ploits was his defeat of three Spanish men-of-war which had been 
sent after him in the Gulf of Maracaibo. He fitted up one of his 
vessels as a fire-ship, in which were stuck logs of wood dressed 
with hats on to look like men, and which was made to appear in 
every way like an ordinary vessel. Following close in the rear of 
this mute crew, he saw two of the Spanish men-of-war blown up, 
and he took the third. Shortly afterwards he conceived the 
ambitious project of taking the city of Panama. He advanced on 
the town at the head of twelve hundred men, but before reaching 
it was met by a large body of Spaniards, preceded by herds of 
wild bulls, which they drove upon the adventurers to disorder 
their ranks. The buccaneers, however, who had often hunted 
these animals, were in no way disconcerted by this attack, and 
after a long battle, which lasted a day and a night, they made 
themselves masters of the city. Morgan here obtained so much 
booty that he withdrew quietly from the command, and proceeded 
to England, where he soon got into great favour with Charles 
IL. and his ministers, was made a knight, and afterwards returned 
to the scenes of his former exploits as governor of Jamaica, where 
he assiduously hunted down most of his old associates. His presence 
at the court of King Charles had made buccaneering fashionable 
in England, and many “young bloods” of good position and 
abilities, such as Dampier, Sharp, and Cowley, went out as leaders 
of predatory expeditions in the South Seas. There was not 
enough harmony among them, however, to enable them to secure 
any permanent footing, and buccaneering was finally extinguished 
at the end of the seventeenth century, when a Bourbon prince 
ascended the throne of Spain, and the tacit support of the British 
and French governments was withdrawn from the buccaneers. 
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We have seen that the buccaneers exercised their depredations 
both on sea and land, like the ancient Norwegians and the more 
modern Malays ; and it is more than probable that their exploits 
would have been very insignificant if they had confined their 
operations to the land only. There is a freedom and wild inde- 
pendence about the life of a pirate which are denied to the lands- 
man, and which, as a rule, must always lift the freebooter on the sea 
high above his brother on land in most of the nobler qualities of 
human nature. To this rule, however, there are some striking 
exceptions. The robber tribes among the Afghans, who plunder 
and murder any one they meet without scruple, treat all women, 
whatever may be their nation, with chivalrous respect, and allow 
any traveller who hires an escort from among them to pass 
through their country with perfect security. At the same time 
they are so rapacious that they do not scruple to attack funeral 
processions and detain the corpse until a ransom is paid for it. 
Similar traits are related of other tribes of robbers in India, such 
as the Bheels, the Rohillas, and the ancient Pindarries. The 
Pindarries, who were once the terror of India, where they were in 
the habit of devastating whole provinces, were led by chiefs of 
extraordinary courage and audacity. One of them, named 
Cheetoo, bafiled the pursuit of our troops for nearly two years, 
and at length died a terrible death in a jungle where he sought 
shelter. The jungle was infested by tigers, by which he was 
devoured alive. 

Returning to Europe, we find the Norman depredators suc- 
ceeded by pirates almost equally formidable, who, issuing from 
the state formed by Barbarossa in the sixteenth century, ravaged 
the territories on the European shore of the Mediterranean. 
These freebooters retained their possessions on the northern coast 
of Africa for nearly three centuries, defying the efforts of some of 
the principal nations of Europe to dislodge them, until at length 
they were crushed by the French, and their piratical empire was 
converted into the still turbulent and rebellious colony of Algeria. 
They presented no marked characteristics, and the fierceness and 
reckless daring of their kind was not in their case tempered by 
any nobler qualities. For a truly characteristic figure of the good 
old type we must go to the beginning of the present century, when, 
in consequence of the anarchy produced by the wars of Napoleon 
in Germany, several bands of brigands infested the Palatinate. 
Among these was the famous Schinder-Hannes, the robber of the 
Rhine. His real name was John Buckler, and he began his pre- 
datory career by spending in a jollification with his comrades, 
some money which his master, a publican, had given him to buy 
brandy. He then took to sheep-stealing, but was caught in the 
act, arrested, and thrown into prison. He soon escaped, however, 
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and went to the mountains, where he joined Finck and Black 
Peter, the captains of two bands of daring outlaws. Soon after he 
was again arrested for stealing a horse, and again escaped from 
his prison by breaking through a wall; but the authorities were 
this time on the alert. They captured him in another part of the 
country, and confined him in a dungeon in the strong tower of 
Simmern. It was not strong enough, however, to prevent his 
escaping a third time. By means of a broken knife he contrived 
to remove a board in the wall of his dungeon, whence creeping 
into an outer room, he wrenched the iron bars from the window, 
and leapt down to the ground from a considerable height. As he 
was descending he loosened a heavy stone, which fell after him, 
wounding him severely in the leg. Notwithstanding this, he 
managed to crawl in the dark to a neighbouring forest, in which 
he lay concealed for two days without food. On the third day 
he discovered the house of one of his old associates, where he 
soon recovered, and organized a fresh band. Being young, hand- 
some, and clever, he soon obtained considerable influence, not 
only over his companions, but also ever the fair sex, who rendered 
him a great deal of assistance in the execution of his plans. A 
girl named Julia Blesus accompanied him, dressed as a man, in 
most of his expeditions, and was devotedly attached to him. ‘lhe 
band not only broke into private houses, but attacked whole vil- 
lages, carrying away with them everything of value they could lay 
their hands on. The special objects of their attack were Jews, who 
were at that time considered fair game even by honest men. At 
Merzheim the magistrate actually pointed out a house to Schinder- 
Hannes, which, he said, was the residence of a Jew of great wealth, 
and the hint was, of course, not lost on the robber, who at once 
plundered the house without the slightest opposition on the part 
of the authorities. Once, being in a jocular mood, Schinder- 
Hannes stopped a large caravan of Jews, and ordered them all to 
take off their shoes and stockings. The Jews having tremblingly 
obeyed, the robber and his companions mixed the shoes and 
stockings together with their gun-stocks, so as to make it ex- 
tremely difficult for their owners to pick out those that belonged 
to them. After having done this to his satisfaction, “ Now 
then, Jews,” said Schinder-Hanues, “take every one of you his 
own stockings and his own shoes, put them on, and decamp 
instantly. Be honest if you can, and take no one’s things but 
your own. I will shoot every one of you that takes another man’s 
shoe or another man’s stocking. Quick! quick! he isa dead man 
who is the last to be fitted to his own, as sure as my name is 
Schinder-Hannes!” and he and his followers levelled their 
muskets at the bare-footed and bewildered Jews. This threat 
nearly bereft the unfortunate men of their senses, and they all 
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threw themselves together on the heap by the road-side, scram- 
bling for their shoes and stockings, and scratching and abusing one 
another in their hurry and impatience. After Schinder-Hannes 
had amused himself for a while with this ludicrous sight, he 
walked off with his comrades, laughing heartily. This and similar 
incidents, combined with the wonderful escapes and expeditions 
of Schinder-Hannes, made him a sort of popular hero. He was 
believed to be invincible, and walked about with his bands in the 
streets of the Rhenish towns with perfect impunity, no one daring 
to touch them. The restoration of peace, however, between France 
and Austria introduced a more stringent administration in the 
Rhine provinces, and Schinder-Hannes, finding his occupation 
gone, enlisted as a soldier. Soon afterwards he was betrayed 
by a peasant and executed. 

The name of brigand, though it applies to every description of 
freebooter, is usually restricted to the robbers of Spain, Italy, and 
Greece. In all of these countries the brigand has very much de- 
generated, especially in Spain, where he is now little more than 
an ordinary footpad. The typical hero of the Spanish bandits, 
like that of the German robbers, belongs to the beginning of the 
present century. His name was Jose Maria de Hinojosa, and he 
began his career as a robber in 1823. He was originally a small 
farmer, but he soon got tired of agriculture, and took to smug- 
gling ; the authorities, however, discovered his new pursuit, and 
a body of troops was sent to capture him. Being surprised in a 
house near Moron, he leapt out of a window, scaled a wall, and 
finding on the other side a soldier and a mounted officer, wounded 
the one, and killed the other; he then vaulted into his vacant 
saddle and galloped up a hill, where, being out of reach of the 
musketry of his pursuers, he paused, reloaded his guns, and 
determined to make for Ronda. In the saddle of the officer 
he had killed he found a sum of money, which enabled him to 
form a small band of companions. With these he wandered 
about the mountains of Andalusia, exercising for ten years a more 
absolute sway than the king himself, who at last was obliged to 
take him into his pay. He moved about with such marvellous 
rapidity that the country people credited him with supernatural 
powers, and whenever he appeared in a village all the inhabitants 
used to turn out to gaze at him with a kind of admiring awe. 
His appearance is described by eye-witnesses as grand and im- 
posing. Though short in stature, his figure was compact and 
square ; his body was somewhat large for his legs, which were 
slightly bowed, indicating strength and activity; his left hand 
had been shattered by the accidental discharge of his gun, a 
wound cured by himself during twenty-five days passed always 
on horseback ; his lips were thin, compressed, and marked by a 
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determined expression ; his eyes grey, with a look of good-nature 
when he was pleased, but soon relapsing into an uneasy, twinkling, 
hawk-like cast of suspicion. His dress was plain compared 
with that of his comrades, who glittered with embroidery and 
shining ornaments, He wore tight-fitting breeches of silk net, 
studded with rows of conical silver buttons ; his gaiters were of 
the richest Ronda embroidery ; his sash was of purple silk, and 
his broad chest was decorated with silver images of the Virgen de 
los Dolores of Cordova, and the holy Veronica of Jaen. He had 
a famous horse, which he called “ Mohina,” and whose ugliness 
and endurance were equally extraordinary. The equipment of 
this animal was black, embroidered with white, and its high- 
peaked saddle was covered with a fleece dyed blue. On each side 
of the saddle hung Jose’s two blunderbusses, which next to 
his horse, were what he cared for most. He slept little, and 
always armed and apart from his band, to whom he would not 
permit any familiarity; a man of few words, he exacted imme- 
diate obedience to his orders, and never imparted his plans or 
allowed them to be questioned. On the other hand, he secured 
the attachment and respect of his men by always being the fore- 
most in danger, carefully attending to all their fancies and wants, 
and distributing the plunder with strict impartiality. Jose Maria 
was very courteous to travellers, especially ladies, whom he treated 
with the gallantry of a Claude Duval, and he often bestowed on 
the poor what he took from the rich. All his expeditions were 
on a large scale, and he had a sovereign contempt for petty 
larceny and footpads. To those who paid him black mail he gave 
a sort of passport which secured travellers from the attack of any 
of the bands under him. He did not long enjoy the pay of the 
King of Spain, for in one of his first expeditions in his majesty’s 
service he was shot dead by the leader of a band of thieves of 
whom he was in pursuit. 

The description given by Huber, in his “Skizzen aus Spanien,” 
of an adventure with a band of robbers known as “the seven 
children of Ecija,” is eminently characteristic of the robber- 
scenes which might have been witnessed in many parts of Spain 
some thirty years ago. A caravan of travellers, passing along 
the high road between Ecija and Carmona, are suddenly stopped 
before a farm-house, about two leagues from the latter town, by 
a horseman, who, galloping out from a wood of olives on the 
side of the road, calls out to them to halt. “Now the devil is 
loose ! these are the children,” mutters the Mayoral, who acts as 
guide to the caravan. “What is the matter, Caballero? what 
are your orders?” The horseman then claims a portion of the 
money possessed by the travellers, of the exact amount of 
which he seems to be thoroughly well informed. To this the 
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Mayoral demurs, and one of the travellers fires his musket at the 
brigand, but misses him. “A miserable shot,” cries the horse- 
man ; after which he gallops away about two hundred paces, stops 
suddenly, and, his horse standing as firm as a wall, discharges 
his long firelock at the imprudent traveller, who sinks to the 
ground. Four more horsemen now come out of the wood ; 
shots are exchanged on both sides, and the robbers, who aim 
chiefly at the mules, gallop after every shot across the field, in 
order to load at leisure out of the reach of their antagonists. At 
length the travellers, finding resistance useless, obey the sum- 
mons of the bandits to lie down with their faces on the ground ; 
but while the robbers are turning out their pockets, the well- 
known cry of “Inthe name of the king and the constitution, 
deliver yourselves !” is heard, and a troop of horsemen, coming 
up, falls upon the bandits, two of whom are cut down and a 
third captured. Pedro, the chief of the “children,” runs into the 
farm -house, barricading the doors behind him ; upon which the 
soldiers go to the back of the building to guard all the outlets 
by which he might escape, leaving their officer at the door by 
which he entered. The officer then summons the brigand to 
surrender. Immediately the door flies open, and Pedro, with his 
cocked musketoon in his hand, threatens to shoot the officer 
unless he will let him pass. The latter, though only armed with 
a sabre, rushes on his antagonist ; Pedro pulls the trigger ; the 
un misses fire, and the brigand falls to the ground with his 
skull cleft in two. The peasants then come to bury the robbers, 
and one of them, looking at the powerful frame and wild fea- 
tures of Pedro, exclaims: “ Yet he was a fine fellow, that Pedro 
Gomez—who would believe it! Well, God be merciful to his 
soul!” This, however, is not the only epitaph of the dreaded 
robber. <A cross of lath is placed over his grave, with the in- 
scription which is usual in such cases: “He died by a violent 
hand: pray for his soul.” 

The brigands who are the heroes of the above story were no- 
torious for their audacity, and became so wealthy in consequence 
of the many rich prizes they secured, that it was said all their 
buttons were of pure gold, and their cigar-cases set with diamonds. 
They seem to have been extremely cruel and rapacious, and no 
instance has been recorded of their having shown any of the 
better feelings sometimes displayed by brigands. This, however, 
is by no means the characteristic of Spanish brigands in general. 
Besides Jose Maria, there were several famous bandits who 
showed a high-mindedness which is rarely seen even among 
honest men. Polinario, the brigand of the Sierra Morena, who for 
eleven years was the terror of half Spain, gave up his predatory 
career at the persuasion of an eloquent priest. This was the 
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bishop of Jaen, who, being attacked by the bandit, read him a 
sermon on the wickedness of his life, and obtained from him a 
promise to turn honest if the bishop would get him the king’s 
pardon. The pardon was obtained, and Polinario, from a power- 
ful brigand chief, became the guard of the Seville diligence. He 
was by no means pleased with the change, but having once 
passed his word, he determined to keep it. Another instance 
of magnanimity on the part of a brigand is related by an 
English traveller who, intending to cross the Sierra Morena, 
passed the night in a village previous to ascending the moun- 
tains. At the village inn he met with a handsome, intelligent 
man, by whose appearance he was so struck that he fell into 
conversation with him, and they soon became fast friends. 
Hearing that the Englishman wished to cross the Sierra, his 
new acquairtance did his best to prevent him from carrying 
out his project ; but finding that he was quite decided to make 
the journey, the Spaniard offered him a silver button which, he 
said, had protected him against the brigands when he last tra- 
velled in that direction. The Englishman put the button in his 
pocket, and forgot all about it until he got to a deserted part of 
the mountain, where he was attacked by the brigands, and 
forced to give up his purse. At this moment he thought of the 
button, and showed it to his assailants. The effect was magical ; 
the robbers not only returned him his money, but insisted on 
escorting him across the mountain. Soon they arrived in a deep 
dell, where there was a comfortable-looking house, to which the 
brigands took the Englishman, telling him he could get refresh- 
ment there. The occupant of the house was of course the 
handsome stranger of the previous night, who, after giving the 
Englishman a royal reception, sent some of his men with him as 
guides, who took him to the bigh road on the opposite side of 
the mountain. 

The capture last December of Lord J. Hervey and his com- 
panions by robbers, while on a shooting expedition in the Greek 
Islands, has given a special kind of interest to the brigands of 
Greece in the eyes of Englishmen. The Greek brigand of the 
present day, however, is little better than a vulgar footpad, and 
is a very unworthy representative of the klephts who inhabited 
the Thessalian mountains at the time of the Turkish dominion. 
They were half brigands, half patriots, and usually selected 
Turks as the objects of their depredations, although they did not 
object occasionally to rifle a Greek monk or so, no doubt con- 
sidering that priests do not belong to any country. When they 
were very hard up for provisions, they used to send a requisition 
to the nearest village for the articles they wanted, and if, after 
several warnings, these were not forthcoming, the village was 
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burnt. The ultimatum of the klephts in such cases usually con- 
sisted of a piece of paper significantly burnt at the four corners. 
Their expeditions generally took place at night, and they were 
so rapid in their movements, that they almost always took their 
victims by surprise. They were excellent shots, and when in 
action fired at their enemies from behind rocks, trees, and walls, 
throwing themselves on their backs when loading. Their en- 
durance was remarkable ; instances have been recorded of their 
having fought for three days and nights in succession without 
eating or drinking. The only honourable death in their eyes 
was to be killed in battle; to die in one’s bed was a disgrace 
that every klepht sought to avoid. If any of them received 
a mortal wound in battle, his head was immediately cut off 
by his friends, to prevent its being taken by the Turks and 
= exhibited in the towns. When the Turks captured a 

lepht, which rarely happened, the prisoner was submitted to 
the most atrocious tortures, the least of which was to have both 
his legs broken with a hammer, but he almost invariably bore 
his sufferings without a murmur. The conduct of the klephts 
towards the women whom they captured was marked by the 
most delicate gallantry. Often they got into their power the 
wives and daughters of Turks who had insulted their own women ; 
but they always treated them kindly and with punctilious re- 
spect. One of their chiefs was killed by his band for insulting a 
Turkish woman whom they had taken prisoner. 

There were many remarkable chieftains among these noble 
brigands, one of the most eminent of whom, a warrior cast in 
the true heroic mould, was Katzantonis. He was originally a 
shepherd, and his family having suffered much persecution from 
Ali Pasha, he resolved to turn klepht.. His friends ridiculed 
this project, as he was small and weak-looking, with an effeminate 
voice ; but he adhered to his resolution, and soon made him- 
self the terror of both Turks and Greeks in the vicinity of the 
Agrapba mountains, where he was stationed. Ali Pasha sent 
numerous bodies of troops to capture him, but they all failed in 
the attempt, chiefly in consequence of the wonderful daring and 
great military abilities of the brigand chief. On one occasion he 
was posted on the top of a mountain, which was only accessible by 
two defiles, both of which were occupied by his enemies. His men 
thought they were lost, for the soldiers were too strong for them to 
break through their ranks, and there was no way open to them 
but the bare side of an almost abrupt precipitous rock. Katzan- 
tonis, however, was not discouraged. He cut down with his sword 
a strong pine branch which he placed on the side of the rock, 
and then sitting astride on the branch, and pressing with all 
the weight of his body on it, he slipped down, the friction of 
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the twigs and leaves preventing his descent from being too rapid. 
His men followed his example, and thus escaped from the hands 
of the soldiers, who, on arriving at the top of the mountain, 
found, to their amazement, that the klephts had vanished. 
But the most celebrated exploit of Katzantonis was the 
defeat of the Albanian Veli ken one of the most active 
of his pursuers. Veli Guekas, provoked at the failure of his 
attempts to catch the klephts, vented his irritation on the villages 
of Acarnania by levying contributions on them under the pre- 
text of their having given assistance to Katzantonis. .Hearing 
of this, the klepht wrote as follows to the Albanian chief :— 
“Veli Guekas, it is said that you seek me and complain that 
you cannot find me; if you really wish it, come to Kryavrysis, 
where I will wait for you.” Immediately on receiving this letter, 
Veli Guekas collected a few of his men and hurried to the place 
of rendezvous. Katzantonis was there, true to his word; a 
battle ensued, and the Albanian fell, shot by a musket-ball in 
the chest. This affair extended his fame over the whole of 
Greece, and Katzantonis, dressed in his picturesque klepht cos- 
tume, dazzling with gold and precious stones, became a popular 
hero, whose name and appearance were well known in the 
villages. For many years he escaped the pursuit of Ali Pasha, 
who was indefatigable in his efforts to catch him; but he fell 
into his hands at last. Being taken severely ill, he retired with 
his brother George into a cave, with nobody but an old woman 
to attend upon him. His hiding-place was betrayed to Ali, who 
immediately sent sixty Albanians to the spot. Just as they had 
ranged themselves in front of the cavern, George appeared at 
the entrance. Seeing the soldiers, he rushed back, took his 
brother on his shoulders, and with his sword between his teeth 
and his gun in his hand, suddenly ran out of the cavern, 
shooting the first Albanian who attempted to stop his way, and 
made for an adjoining wood. The Albanians started in pur- 
suit, upon which George laid his brother on the ground, cut 
down a second Albanian with his sword, and then, again taking 
his brother on his back, recommenced his flight. In this way 
he killed or wounded several of his pursuers, until the Alba- 
nians, ashamed to be thus foiled by one man, all rushed forward 
in a body, and surrounding the two brothers, bound them and 
marched them off to Janina. Here they were sentenced to 
have the bones of their legs broken with ahammer. Katzantonis, 
whose spirit was no doubt weakened by his illness, uttered a 
few sharp cries, when the hammer broke his knee-cap; upon 
which George, looking at his brother with amazement, ex- 
claimed, “ Why, Katzantonis, you cry like a woman!” And he 
allowed the executioner to break all the bones of his legs, from 
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the ankle to the hip, without uttering a murmur or dropping 
a tear. 

A friend of Katzantonis, Diplas, was another celebrated klepht, 
who distinguished himself by a singular instance of self-devotion. 
The two chiefs, being once attacked by an overwhelming number 
of Albanians, were almost entirely deserted by their men- 
“Which of you is Katzantonis?” asked the Albanian captain, 
advancing towards the klephts. “I,” replied Kanzantonis proudly 
and without hesitation. The Albanians then threw themselves 
upon him, and were dragging him off, when Diplas exclaimed, 
“ Who is this insolent klepht that dares to steal my name? I am 
Katzantonis ; let those who are seeking him come near; they 
will see if it is so easy to catch him.” On hearing these words, 
which were uttered by a warrior of much more imposing aspect 
than Katzantonis, the Albanians let the latter go, and rushed 
on Diplas. Having thus enabled Katzantonis to escape, Diplas, 
determined to sell his life dearly, attacked with extraordinary 
fierceness the soldiers who were advancing upon him. Seven 
of them fell under his sword, and at length he himself sank to 
the ground, totally disabled by a mortal wound. 

It is somewhat surprising that the stock bandit of romances 
and operas should be an Italian, for the real brigand of Italy is a 
far less romantic personage than those of Greece and Spain, 
The history of Italian brigandage is a record of atrocious cruel- 
ties and petty depredations, unredeemed by any of the noble 
traits which make the klephts so interesting. Assassination, 
which among the bandits of Spain and Greece was of very rare 
occurrence, was and is common among the brigands of Italy, 
by whom to kill a man with one’s stiletto is simply called “an 
accident.” The achievements of brigands celebrated in the 
favourite ballads of Southern Italy are, in fact, nothing but 
“accidents,” oceurring in a more or less sensational form. Their 
principal hero, Agostino Avossa, is a vulgar cut-throat, who 
chiefly distinguished himself by stabbing his enemies and making 
some wonderful escapes from prison. Marco Sciarra, the hero of 
the well-known adventure with Torquato Tasso, who was 50 
powerful in the Campagna that he was styled its king, died by 
the hand of a treacherous friend. A most vivid, and at the 
same time accurate illustration of the prevalence of assassina- 
tion in Southern Italy, and the indifference with which it is 
regarded, is given by Monnier in the following anecdote :— - 


“A few years ago, before the revolution, a traveller, wishing to 
ascend the mountains of Matese, took with him a guide, in whom he 
necessarily placed unlimited trust. The route they pursued over a very 
difficult country was one which could not be accomplished under several 
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hours. When they had advanced about two-thirds of the way, they 


stopped to admire the sublime scenery before them. At the bottom of 
a wild valley, a lake extended far into the woods, whilst groups of 
ancient firs covered the majestic surrounding rocks, and from the top 
of the mountain the eye could discover the two seas. As the traveller 
and his guide were making their way alone in that imposingly grand 
and somewhat awful solitude, they were suddenly stopped by a 
cross. After they had contemplated it for a few moments, the silence 
they had hitherto maintained was broken by the guide, who said, 


musingly :— 

wee Ths was placed here by me.’ 

“* By you !—and for what reason ?” 

*<Tt’s a vow, Eccellenza.’ 

“¢A vow! May I ask its cause ?” 

““¢ Why, it was for'a certain misfortune which befell me on this very 
spot.’ 

“¢ What do you mean ?” 

“<¢T killed a man! 

“You ?” 

“¢ Yes, your honour, there !’”” and the man pointed out the place with 
his hand. 

“The information thus coolly communicated was by no means calcu- 
lated to reassure the mind of the traveller ; but when, before they left 
the mountain, his worthy guide had shown him no fewer than nine- 
and-twenty crosses which he candidly confessed had all been planted by 
himself for similar vows, we must leave it to our reader to imagine 
what must have been the state of his mind. I need not say how 
freely the tourist breathed when he reached the end of his journey.”’ 


One of the most celebrated of the Italian bandit chiefs of 
Murat’s time was I] Bizarro. He trained large mastiffs to pursue 
and kill men, like blood-hounds, and often sent them after the 
troops who were in search of him. The most remarkable incident 
in his life was one of almost incredible cruelty. Having been 
brought to bay at last by the terrible Manhés, he hid himself in 
a cave, and fearing that the cries of his new-born child would 
betray his retreat, coolly dashed the infant’s brains out against a 
tree. The child’s mother, however, had her revenge. She 
watched the moment when the brigand was asleep, and cut his 
throat with his dagger, after which she proceeded to the nearest 
town, obtained the reward which had been offered for Bizarro’s 
death, and, with this sum as a dowry, married and became a 
respectable woman. This abominable ruffian was but one of 
many brigand chiefs who made themselves terrible by their 
cruelties in Southern Italy during the troublous times of 
Napoleon’s wars. Their most redoubtable adversary was General 
Manhés, who at length succeeded in putting them down by a 
scheme as original as it was characteristic. A company of French 
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soldiers having left Cosenza to join their regiment, were met 
on their way by the principal inhabitants of Parenti, a village in 
the vicinity, and invited in the most friendly manner to stay 
there during the night. The soldiers, who were tired and 
hungry, gladly accepted the invitation, and after a very hospi- 
table reception from the people, dispersed among the principal 
houses in the village, and went to sleep. But the kindness and 
hospitality of the villagers were only feigned in order to get the 
French, whom they bitterly hated, into their power. In the 
middle of the night every man in the company was murdered 
save one, who escaped, and carried the tidings of the massacre to 
General Manhés. About the same time, at Serra, the brigands 
murdered the mayor, the commander of the National Guard, and 
a French officer, whom they had got into an ambuscade under 
a promise of surrender. Manhées’ retaliation for these atrocities 
was prompt and effective. He began by burning the village of 
Parenti to the ground, with all its inhabitants. He then pro- 
ceeded to Serra, where the heads of the murdered men were 
still hanging from the trees in the public square. After taking 
a night to consider his plans, he ordered the whole population of 
the village to assemble in the square, and after accusing them of 
being in league with the bandits, announced that they would be 
subjected to a punishment which had been unknown in Europe 
since the middle ages. ‘I order,” he said, “all the churches of 
Serra to be shut, and all the priests, without exception, to be 
sent to Maida. Your children shall be born without christening, 
and you shall die without sacraments. Like reprobates, you 
shall be shut in your deserted town, and you shall not be allowed 
to escape my punishment by emigrating to another place. You 
are now for ever separated from the rest of the country. A 
severe watch shall be kept upon you, and if any one dares to 
go out he shall be hunted up like a wolf.” The effect of these 
measures, which were carried out to the letter, upon the super- 
stitious peasants was marvellous. The inhabitants of Serra, 
finding that all their prayers and entreaties to Manhés that he 
should raise the fearful interdict he had placed upon them were 
in vain, rose as one man against the brigands, and in a few days 
not a single bandit was left in the district. The general then 
withdrew his interdict ; but the people were so impressed with 
his power and energy that thenceforward, for their ordinary 
exclamation of “Santo Diavolo,” they substituted that of 
“Santo Manhés.” 

We shall pass over the sickening details of the lives of the 
brigands of this period, who were nearly all bloodthirsty savages 
without a single good quality to redeem their vices. One of 
them, however, the Fra Diavolo immortalized by Auber, deserves 
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a passing notice. The real name of this celebrated brigand was 
Michele Pezza, and it is said he was called Fra Diavolo because 
he had the cunning of a priest and the malice of the devil. 
After committing some horrible cruelties and scouring the 
mountains for several years with a price put by proclamation 
on his head, he oifered his services to King Ferdinand during 
the revolution, and was made a colonel. Soon afterwards, when 
Joseph seized the throne, Fra Diavolo was advanced by Ferdinand 
to the rank of Brigadier-General, and attacked the French 
troops and civil authorities wherever he could find them. 
At length Joseph, determined to destroy the brigands, sent 
a large body of troops to surround them, Colonel Hugo (father of 
the author of the “ Misérables”) being charged with the difficult 
duty of hunting down their chief. Hugo started in pursuit of 
Fra Diavolo across a broken country, and acted with such celerity 
that he nearly succeeded in coming up with him. The brigand 
now dashed into the mountains, every path of which he knew, 
thinking that Hugo would not attempt to follow him; but the 
Frenchman kept close to him, and, aided by peasant guides, 
marched on from valley to valley over the jagged edges of the 
rocks, his soldiers cutting their shoes to pieces in this arduous 
journey, and eating as they ran. The pursuit continued for 
eight days, but Hugo could never get near enough to the bri- 
gands to attack them. At length a French column, coming up 
from the other side of the mountain, met Fra Diavolo as he was 
escaping from Hugo’s men, and routed his band with great 
slaughter. Hugo now pushed on to the brigand’s rear; but Fra 
Diavolo, dividing his men into detachments, one man in each of 
which was to represent himself as the dreaded chief, again eluded 
his pursuit. After numerous adventures and escapes of this kind, 
Fra Diavolo at length found himself on the road to Apulia, his 
pursuer being close behind him, and a regiment of cavalry in 
front. It seemed as if he was caught at last. But his extraor- 
dinary ingenuity and presence of mind soon helped him out of 
the difficulty. He ordered his men to tie his hands behind his 
back, and do the same to his lieutenant; they were then to 
march towards the cavalry, and on coming up with them say that 
the two prisoners were brigands of the band of Fra Diavolo, whom 
‘they were taking to Naples in order to obtain the reward. The 
stratagem answered admirably, and Fra Diavolo marched on 
unharmed. At last he reached the shore, intending to take a 
boat for Capri, and passed the night in the house of a peasant. 
Here he was attacked by brigands, who robbed him and took 
him into the mountains, where they left him, half-dead with 
fatigue, on the high road. He was now arrested as a supposed 
brigand by the police, who, however, did not know who he was, 
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and taken by them to Salerno. While he was being examined 
at the police-station, one of Hugo’s men entered, and instantly 
recognised him. Thus what Hugo, with all his skill and perse- 
verance, and backed by a whole army, had failed to do, was at 
length accomplished by a series of petty accidents. He was 
tried, condemned, and hung shortly afterwards, in his uniform 
as a brigadier-general. 

A peculiarity of Italian brigandage before 1860 was the mys- 
terious organization called. the Camorra. This was a sort of 
Vehmgericht of thieves, who extorted money from all classes of 
the people under a threat of secret assassination. The Camor- 
ists were to be found in all places where money exchanges hands, 
and always claimed a per centage as their share. There were 
members of this organization even in the prisons and the army, 
and people at length grew so accustomed to pay this contribution, 
‘that they felt uneasy when the government of Victor Emmanuel 
caused it to cease by breaking up the Camorra. The Camor- 
rists, generally well-dressed and gentlemanly-looking men, re- 
ceived their contributions from the boatmen at the quays, from 
the servants at the hotels, and from the players and the croupiers 
in the gambling-houses. At the same time this singular society 
was not without its uses in the State. It preserved order, and 
fulfilled other functions of government much better than the 
Bourbon kings, and did not tolerate any extortion or violence 
but its own. It is even said that the Bourbon government, 
‘sensible of its weakness, not only winked at but actually en- 
couraged the action of the Camorra, and received a portion of 
its revenues. In the prisons, especially, the society was all- 
powerful. The members were always provided with knives, not- 
-withstanding the efforts of the authorities to prevent the intro- 
duction of arms into the prisons, and were thus enabled to fleece 
their victims, which they did in the most unscrupulous manner, 
taking their clothes from their backs. Few dared to offend a 
Camorrist, for the revenge of the society was swift and sure ; 
but, on the other hand, a resolute opposition to extortion some- 
times gained its respect. Once a priest, on being imprisoned in 
the Vicaria, was visited by a Camorrist, who asked for money 
for the lamp of the Madonna. The priest answered he had none, 
upon which the Camorrist raised his stick in anger; but the 
priest, nothing daunted, observed in a jeering tone that he would 
not be so fierce if he had an armed man to contend with. Piqued 
by this insinuation, the Camorrist produced two knives, one of 
which he gave to the priest. They fought, and the priest killed 
his adversary. This act, far from bringing down upon him the 
vengeance of the Camorra, was carefully concealed by the society 
from the government, lest the priest should be arrested for 
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murder ; and during the rest of the period of his imprisonment 
he was regularly paid, as a Camorrist, his share of the gains of the 
society. A similar story is related of a Calabrian, who, on being 
applied to by a Camorrist for a share of his gains at a gambling- 
house, refused, and threatened to stab the applicant. Next day 
he was presented by an unknown individual witlf a short sword 
in recognition of his brave conduct, and he was afterwards saluted 
by numbers of other persons whom he had never seen before, and 
who looked upon him as a Camorrist. 

The Italian brigand of the present day differs but little from 
his predecessors. He is more reckless than brave, cruel and 
bloodthirsty to a degree, and extremely superstitious. On certain 
days he eats no butcher’s meat, though he does not abstain from 
murder or robbery ; and before entering on one of his expeditions 
he takes care to insert into an incision in the root of his thumb a 
consecrated wafer. Most of them have a figure of the Virgin, or 
a relic, hung round their necks, and generally their costume is 
smarter than that of the band which captured Mr. Moens. Thus 
the chief Pilone, a bandit of 1863, is described as having been 
dressed in a Calabrese hat, adorned with a red-and-white feather, 
a blue jacket and red breeches, a silk scarf round his waist, and 
a medal on his breast. Most of the brigand chiefs are thorough- 

ed rascals, without even the military qualities of the Fra Dia- 
volos and the Vardarellis. The so-called “General” Crocco, who 
played an important part as a brigand and Bourbonist leader in 
the partisan war of 1860-61, was an escaped convict, with thirty 
offences, ranging from petty larceny to murder, registered against 
him in the books of the Neapolitan tribunals. He pillaged both 
Bourbonists and liberals with strict impartiality, and carefully 
avoided coming to a collision with the troops of Victor Emmanuel. 
Chiavone, another “ general,” was originally a common soldier in 
the Bourbon army, and had been drummed out of his regiment 
for misconduct. The only military talent he possessed was that 
of escaping from the enemy; but though always successful in 
saving himself from capture, he invariably forgot to look after the 
safety of his men. 

The difficulties experienced by the troops in exterminating the 
brigand bands are well illustrated by the report of the operations 
against Cuccitto. This chief, who seems to have possessed rather 
more strategical ability than his fellows, placed his head-quarters 
on the mountains of Roccaguglielmo, a rocky region covered with 
dense woods, very difficult of access, and pierced by innumerable 
caverns and subterraneous passages. Here he lived for some time 
in perfect security, obtaining his clothes, provisions, and powder 
trom the peasants in his vicinity, and every now and then 
replenishing his exchequer by raids into the surrounding country. 
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At length a body of soldiers was despatched to hunt him out of 
his lair. They began by surrounding the whole region, and then 
advanced towards the top, the cordon becoming closer as they 
went. When they reached the summit they were amazed to 
find, on comparing notes, that not one of them had even seen a 
brigand, and tlfat all the peasants they had met were unanimous 
in declaring there were no brigands in that part of the country. 
The troops then returned to their stations; but hardly had they 
done so when the news arrived of terrible depredations committed 
by the brigands they were in search of in the very district they 
had just left, and on the very same peasants as had denied all 
knowledge of their existence. This apparent mystery is easily 
explained. While the troops were toiling up the mountain, the 
brigands were safely ensconced in a cavern, and the peasants 
feared the latter too much to betray them, knowing that they 
risked nothing by telling falsehoods to the troops, while if they 
gave information about the brigands the latter would be sure to 
take a terrible revenge. Being thus foiled, the troops adopted a new 
expedient. Thinking that perhaps some of the peasants they had 
met were only brigands in disguise, they arrested every man they 
found ; but each of them was accounteéd for, and proved to be a 
peaceable citizen. The general, being determined not to give in, 
then formed a permanent camp on the summit of a mountain 
which commanded the whole region. The men in this camp were 
ordered to patrol the district night and day, and the service was 
so severe that it was found necessary to change them every ten 
days. This had the desired effect. Cuccitto, finding it impossible 
almost to stir without being seen, escaped by night with his men 
through one of the subterraneous passages, and entered the Papal 
States, where he was finally captured by the French, 

The above sketches of brigandage in Italy and other countries 
will give some idea of the obstacles governments have to contend 
with in their attempts to eradicate this dangerous element of dis- 
order from the countries under their rule. Many plans have been 
suggested for the suppression of brigandage in Italy ; but the 
difficulties of the question are, under present circumstances, so 
great, that nothing like a satisfactory solution has yet been 
arrived at. The soldiers of Victor Emmanuel have behaved, on 
the whole, quite as well as could be expected in the discharge of 
an extremely unpleasant and laborious duty ; but, so long as the 
Papal territories afford a refuge for the brigands, the task of 
exterminating them seems to be hopeless. No one now doubts 
that both the Pope and the dethroned King of Naples, the latter 
in pursuance of an old Bourbon tradition, have given assistance, 
as well as encouragement, to brigandage ; and the political and 
religious colour which has thus covered the criminal purposes of 
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the brigand bands has naturally made them to a certain degree 
popular with a section of the population. The perverted notions 
of morality, too, which prevail among the lower classes of the 
south, and which are the consequences of several centuries of such 
misgovernment as no other country in Europe has witnessed, must 
do much to make brigandage still a favourite préfession with the 
bold and adventurous inhabitants of the mountain districts. 
These sources of brigandage lie too deep to be removed by 
such remedies as inundating the country with troops and lay- 
ing whole villages under contribution. Probably the time is 
not far distant when a far more effectual, if less violent, means 
of eradicating this scourge of Italy will come into operation. 
The fulfilment of the September Convention is now close upon 
us, and it is difficult to believe that the rotten sovereignty of 
the Popes will be able to resist the imperious desire for a 
united Italy when the French troops are removed, and espe- 
cially when, as will now probably soon be the case, the Italians 
are masters of Venetia, and all their efforts will be concentrated 
towards the acquisition of Rome. One great feeder of brigand- 
age will thus be closed up, and we may trust to the enlight- 
ened government of Victor Emmanuel, and to the spread of 
education among the people, for the rest. 


an 


Arr. I]].—Ecce Homo. 


Ecce Hono: a Survey of the Life and Works of Jesus Chiist. 
Svo, 4th edition. London: Macmillan. 1866. 


EW persons who have read through “Ecce Homo” will be 
prepared to deny, whatever faults they may find with its 
methods and conclusions, that it possesses very remarkable positive 
‘merits. As the present article will unavoidably be made up 
chiefly of censure and criticism, we wish at the outset to give 
most warm and sincere praise to the originality of the conception, 
the vigour of its execution, the sympathetic intensity with which 
the writer has grasped the chief points in the character and work . 
of Jesus, the flowing and fervid eloquence with which he has im- 
ressed them on his readers. His conceptions are, of course, 
partly old, partly new; whatever we may think of the latter ele- 
ment, we willingly admit that he has made us feel the old as if 
it were new. It requires genius to produce this effect: and 
genius of a certain kind our author possesses. His book will 
probably have a most beneficial operation, especially among the 
persons whose impression will be that the author has preached 
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them a series of good sermons, and meanwhile contrived somehow 
to set Christianity upon a basis impregnable to the assaults of 
modern criticism and science. At the same time the author 
might fairly complain if we treated his book as belonging to the 
class which, as a literary cynic has said, tend to edification rather 
than instructiort, It claims to be much more: it is clearly the 
result of a good deal of general reading and reflection ; and emi- 
nent and cultivated persons have spoken of it as if it were likely 
to have a permanent influence on the thought of students. As 
we have a strong conviction that it is not calculated to produce 
this effect, it seems desirable that we should support this con- 
viction by a close examination of its principal features. 

The first thing that will surprise a student who has taken up 
the book, is the total absence of any introductory discussion of 
the evidence on which the historical portion of the book is in- 
tended to be based. Considering that we derive our knowledge 
of the facts from a limited number of documents, handed down 
to us from an obscure period, and containing matter which in any 
other history we should regard as legendary : considering that in 
consequence these documents have been subjected for many 
years to an elaborate, minute, and searching investigation: that 
hundreds of scholars have spent their lives in canvassing such 
questions as the date of their composition, their authorship, the 
conscious objects or unconscious tendency of each author, his 
means of information, and his fidelity to fact, the probability of 
their being compiled or translated from previous works, in whole 
or part, or of their having undergone revisions since the original 
publication, the contradictions elicited by careful examination of 
each or close comparison of them together, the methods of recon- 
ciling these contradictions or deciding between conflicting evi- 
dence, and many other similar points—it might seem natural 
that the author of such a work as this should carefully explain 
to his readers his plan and principles for settling or avoiding 
these important preliminary questions. But by a bizarre ar- 
rangement of his matter, the author defers all discussion of this 
subject till he has reached his fifth chapter, entitled “Christ’s 
Credentials.” In this chapter he gives us, still fragmentarily 
and incidentally, his notions of historical criticism ; and as we 
get nothing further from him on this important topic, it is de- 
sirable to examine the chapter somewhat closely. 

He begins by saying, that, in his previous chapters, he “has 
not entered into controvertible matter :” the inaccuracy of this 
statement, even as tested by his own definition of “ controvertible 
matter,” we pass by for the present, being eager to come to that 
definition. “We have not,’ he continues, “rested upon single 
passages, nor drawn upon the fourth gospel.” Uncontrovertible 
matter, therefore, seems to be whatever the synoptic gospels have 
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in common. If this were all that had been evolved, after the 
trouble spent in examining the relation between the three first 
gospels, it would be a somewhat meagre and jejune result ; but 
let that pass. It is clear that, whatever else the synoptic gospels 
have in common, they all contain a number of miraculous stories. 
We hasten, therefore, to see what he will say of miracles; and 
what he does say of them is so extraordinary, that, for fear of 
misrepresenting him, we must quote the whole passage, referring 
at the same time to page 10, where similar views are indicated. 











“Tt will be thought by some that in asserting miracles to have been 
actually wrought by Christ we go beyond what the evidence, perhaps 
beyond what any possible evidence, is able to sustain. Waiving then 
for the present the question whether miracles were actually wrought, 
we may state a fact which is fully capable of being established by or- 
dinary evidence, and which is actually established by evidence as ample 
as any historical fact whatever—the fact, namely, that Christ professed 
to work miracles. We may go further, and assert with confidence that 
Christ was believed by his followers really to work miracles, and that 
it was mainly on this account that they conceded to him the pre- 
eminent dignity and authority which he claimed. The accounts we 
have of these miracles may be exaggerated ; itis possible that in some 
special cases stories have been related which have no foundation what- 
ever; but, on the whole, miracles play so important a part in Christ’s 
scheme that any theory which would represent them as due entirely to 
the imagination of his followers or of a latter age destroys the credi- 
bility of the documents not partially but wholly, and leaves Christ a 
personage as mythical as Hercules. Now the present treatise aims to 
show that the Christ of the Gospels is not mythical, by showing that 
the character those biographies portray is in all its large features 
strikingly consistent, and at the same time so peculiar as to be alto- 
gether beyond the reach of invention both by individual genius and 
still more by what is called the ‘consciousness of an age.’ Now if 
the character depicted in the Gospels is in the main real and historical, 
they ust be generally trustworthy, and, if so, the responsibility of 
miracles is fixed on Christ. In this case the reality of the miracles 
themselves depends in a great degree on the opinion we form of 
Christ’s veracity, and this opinion must arise gradually from the 
careful examination of his whole life. For our present purpose, which 
is to investigate the plan which Christ formed and the way in which 
he executed it, it matters nothing whether the miracles were real or 
imaginary: in either case, being believed to be real, they had the same 
effect. Provisionally, therefore, we may speak of them as real.” 

































Now every line of this seems to us to show ignorance or mis- 
apprehension of the question at issue, as at present understood 
by the most intelligent advocates on either side of the con- 
troversy. He states the dilemma as it was stated in the 
eighteenth century, but as we never expected to see it stated 
again, except in the official rhetoric of the less educated bishops. 
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“Christ professed to work miracles, therefore, either he did work 
them, and was possessed of supernatural power, or he did not 
work them nh was unveracious.” Now German criticism for 
many years past has always started with the negation of both 
alternatives, and with the two assumptions which our author 
declares to be irreconcilable. The ‘student who treats the 
gospel narratives historically—in using the word, we intend no 
petitio principii, but simply to express in a word, “according 
to the method applied everywhere else in history’—does not 
regard the reality of miracles as a question of more or less 
evidence, to be decided by presumptions with regard to the 
veracity of witnesses. If by miracle is meant a violation—or if 
the word be invidious—transcendance of the laws of nature, or 
—if the phrase be ambiguous—the uniformities of our physical 
experience, he rejects the notion absolutely. If he admits 
one miracle, he is no longer competent, as historian, to say 
how many more he will admit, and whether any are to be 
repudiated ; the theologian has to decide from principles peculiar 
to himself how much fictitious matter an inspired writer may be 
allowed to insert, and how much interference is consistent with 
the Divine wisdom. On the other hand it is regarded as equally 
certain—though the certainty is of a different kind—that Jesus 
was not a wilful deceiver.* The whole constructive work of the 
critical school is based on the attempt to show that what our 
author assumes to be impossible may be done, that we can dis- 
tinguish between history and legend in the biography of Jesus, 
without supposing him to have “ professed to work miracles,” 
unless we call phenomena not contrary to the analogy of ex- 
perience by that name. Such are the cures of the so-called 
demoniacs and of persons afflicted with certain other diseases— 
those, namely, in which the influence of the nervous system 
may be believed to be occasionally very great. No one thinks 
of denying that, as far as these go, Jesus did and was believed 
to do what appeared to Him and to others “ mighty works.” 
But it is a very different thing to assume that he was believed 
by himself and others to possess “ boundless supernatural power.” 
This theory and all that the author has based upon itt must be 
regarded as decidedly controvertible matter. To speak of 
miracles “ provisionally as real” is the one thing that no one will do. 
The question of their reality stands at the threshold of the 
subject, and can by no device be conjured away. 





* The partial acquiescence in deception, attributed to him by M. Renan, 
has found, we believe, no more favour in Germany than in England. 

y+ Among other statements we are told that the Pharisees conceived Jesus 
to be capable of boundless mischief. The truth is, they conceived him to be a 
successful exorcist : no unique phenomenon, as is proved by Matt. xii. 24—27, 
to which our author refers. Cf. also Acts xix. 13—16. 
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We see then that the critical school will hardly admit that all’ 
that the synoptic gospels have in common may be relied upon as 
certain. It will be fairly urged that the rejection of miracles 
proper—as we may call what is inexplicable in accordance with 
the known laws of experience—involves such destructive effects, 
that we require.certain methods of reconstruction before we can 
deal with the documents at all. The phenomena the student 
has now before him are not miracles but the records of ‘miracles, 
legends, myths, semi-legends, semi-myths, or whatever else he 
may call them. He has to account for them; and whether he- 
treats them rationalistically, or semi-rationalistically, or on the 
principle of Mythus, or on the principle of “Tendenz,” or by 
some process intermediary between, or compounded of these, 
whatever method he uses will necessarily affect his view of the 
rest of the gospel narratives. He must treat these latter asa 
whole, he cannot explain the composition of a part of them 
without, at the same time, determining the degree of authen- 
ticity possessed by the rest, It is very possible that he may comé 
to the conclusion that certain other statements “common to the 
synoptic gospels” are not to be relied on. Thus, again, the 
question of miracles stands at the threshold of the subject in a 
way that seems never to have occurred to our author. It is 
possible that he may have good reasons for relying on the par- 
ticular portions of the narrative which he has quoted and re- 
ferred to, butif he writes for persons who “provisionally” reject 
miracles—and he seems to do so—he is bound to give these 
reasons. This self-confident construction, this arbitrary settle- 
ment, without vouchsafing an argument, of questions that have 
been long and elaborately discussed, would have been put 
forth in Germany by no man of equal ability with our author, 
not even by Ewald. The first chapter will afford an excellent 
illustration of what we have been saying. In it we have an 
account of the relation between Jesus and John the Baptist, 
in which the author clearly thinks that he has exercised a 
sober criticism of his authorities, and that his results are 
scarcely “controvertible.” Indeed, he afterwards goes so far 
as to suggest an explanation of the marvels recorded as follow- 
ing the baptism, which is conceived after the crass rationalism 
of the school of Paulus. The account is as follows :— 


“The Baptist addressed all who came to him in the same stern tone 
of authority. Young and old gathered round him, and among them 
must have been many whom he had known in earlier life, and some to 
whom he had been taught to look up with humility and respect. But in 
his capacity of prophet he made no distinction. All alike he exhorted 
to repentance : all alike he found courage to baptize. In a single case, 
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however, his confidence failed him. There appeared among the candidates 
ayoung man of nearly his own age, who was related to his family. We 
must suppose that he had had personal intercourse with Christ before ; 
for though one of our authorities represents John as saying that he 
knew him not except by the supernatural sign that pointed him out at 
his baptism, yet we must interpret this as meaning only that he did 
not before know him for his successor. For it appears that before the 
appearance of the sign John had addressed Christ with expressions of 
reverence, and had declared himself unfit to baptize him. After this 
meeting we are told that on several occasions he pointed out Christ as 
the hope of the nation, as destined to develop the work he himself 
had begun into something far more memorable, and as so greatly supe- 
rior to himself, that, to repeat his emphatic words, he was not worth 

to untie his shoe.” 


He proceeds to say that John described the “character” of Jesus 
by calling him the Lamb of God. This last statement, as it rests 
on an unusual interpretation of a passage in the fourth gospel, 
even our author can hardly regard as more than a plausible con- 
jecture. As regards the passage we have quoted, the relation- 
ship between Jesus and John rests on the authority of the third 
gospel only, John’s declaration of his unfitness, &c., rests on the 
authority of the first gospel only, the several occasions are to be 
inferred from none of the synoptics, the “emphatic words,” though 
no doubt applied by the early Christians to Jesus, do not ap- 
pear to have been said of him personally, but rather of the 
unknown Messiah, whose forerunner John conceived himself to 
be. All that we learn from the synoptics of the subsequent 
relations of Jesus and John implies anything rather than a 
recognition of the former by the latter as Messiah. 

This is a sample of the author’s carelessness even in applying 
his own principles. At the same time he entirely ignores the 
view held, not merely by Strauss and the mythicists, but by 
scholars who differ as widely from this school as Schenkel does, 
viz., that Jesus was never recognised by John as Messiah. The 
arguments that support these views are these. The supernatural 
circumstances recorded as attending the baptism show that fact 
has here been at least to some extent modified by legend. What 
is afterwards told us of John, that he continued at the head of a 
school distinct from that of Jesus, and in certain points strikingly 
opposed to it, that towards the end of his life, as though struck 
for the first time with the possibility of Jesus being the expected 
Messiah, he sent to inquire into his claims, that he was not con- 
vinced of their validity (for if he had been we should have heard 
of it, nor would Jesus have spoken of him as less than the least 
in the kingdom of heaven),—all seems irreconcilable with the 
protestations and revelations at the baptism, even when the super- 
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natural element in these has been carefully extracted. Again, 
tradition had a peculiar incentive to colour the facts of this 
baptism. It was difficult to explain why Jesus should have 
undergone this baptism of repentance at all, in accordance with 
the traditional view of his person and attributes. Therefore, it 
is urged, in a later development of the tradition, which has found 
its way into one only of the synoptic gospels, John is represented 
as feeling and expressing the difficulty, and Jesus as removing 
it.* Inthe fourth gospel the difficulty seems no longer felt, 
while the development of tradition has gone much further. 
This theory is naturally ignored by the orthodox, but it ought to 
have been at least noticed by a writer who treats his authorities 
with the freedom of our author. 

In the next chapter, on the Temptation, we find the following 
critical principle enunciated :— 

“ The account of the temptation, from whatever source derived, has 
a very striking internal consistency, a certain inimitable probability of 
improbability, if the expression may be allowed. That popular imagi- 
nation which gives birth to rumours and then believes them, is not 
generally capable of great or sublime or well-sustained efforts. 

Wunderthitige Bilder sind meist nur schlechte Gemiilde. 

The popular imagination is fertile and tenacious, but not very powerful 
or profound. Christ in the wilderness was a subject upon which the 
imagination would very readily work, but at the same time far too 
great a subject for it to work upon successfully ; we should expect 
strange stories to be told of his adventures in such a solitude, but we 
should also cxpect the stories to be very childish.” 
It is curious that the writer should not see that if this principle 
can determine anything, it can decide everything. The miracu- 
lous stories of the New Testament, with hardly an exception, 
and the majority of the miraculous stories of the Old Testament, 
whatever else they are, are certainly not “childish.” What, for 
instance, can be more “sublime and well-sustained” than that 
most incredible of Hebrew legends—the account of the ascent 
of Elijah? What imagination could be more “ powerful and 
profound” than that which produced the story of the transfigu- 
ration? The tales of the apocryphal gospels are for the most 
part childish, and this has been fairly urged on the orthodox side 
as an argument for plenary inspiration. But if we reject this 
subjective and esthetic criterion as decisive of the whole question, 
we cannot trust it in any particular case, nor profess to tell legend 









































* If this suspicion is once admitted, the reply of Jesus will be seen to cou- 
tain a very inadequate answer to the difficulty. The baptism had a particular 
symbolic meaning ; it implied ve sin, present repentance, and preparation for 
the expected Messiah : it could hardly come under the head of duties incum- 
bent upon the Messiah as well as all other men (macav dixacoovyny). 
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from fact by mere literary discrimination. We pass by, then, 
our author's theory of the Temptation as one among many 

lausible conjectures, with this objectionable peculiarity, that it 
is based on the supposed consciousness by Jesus of (apparently 
unbounded) supernatural powers. If this consciousness be sup- 
posed veracious, it must be left to the theologian to realize and 
explain ; if a delusion, it is one which the historian will find no 
sufficient ground for attributing to Jesus. 

The rest of the first part of the book is taken up with an 
account of the external side of Jesus’ work: the position he 
took up, as distinguished from .the doctrine he preached. We 
find throughout the same apparent ignorance of the views of the 
most eminent critics, the same careless or arbitrary application 
of the writer's own principles. Along with these we find much 
clear and vivid insight into human nature and the larger facts of 
classical and Hebrew history, much artistic grouping and felicitous 
expression of familiar truths, and some that are less familiar. 
But as a historical essay we must rank the result very low, as it 
contains none of the distinctions and limitations, none of the 
nuances of colouring, so important to a historical picture, which 
long-continued, free and careful, study of the gospels has gradually 
brought out. His fundamental notion is that Christ represented 
himself as king; that he “laid claim to the royal title ;” that 
he “calls himself habitually king ;” and that in this capacity he 
proceeded to form a society, pronounce judgments, issue laws. He 
never even alludes to the fact, which strikes the least intelligent 
reader of the gospels, that Jesus, while he continually proclaimed 
“the kingdom of Heaven,” never once applied to himself the 
title of king. Even the view of traditional orthodoxy is more 
faithful to the facts, in this respect, than our author's. Every 
yee preacher tells us that Jesus, from his humility, chose for 

imself the title of “Son of Man.” It has been the subject of 
much controversy, and must be regarded as still undecided, what 
associations precisely would be called up by this phrase in the 
minds of the contemporaries of Jesus, whether those which it 
would derive from Ezekiel and other passages of the Old Testa- 
ment, or those which the authors of Daniel and the Book of 
Enoch attach to it. But that it would not be generally under- 
stood as equivalent to Messiah seems clear, among many passages, 
from Matt. xvi. 13-17. Here Jesus asks, “Whom do men say 
“that I, the Son of Man, am ?” and regards as a divine revelation 
Peter’s reply, “ Thou art the Christ.” To one who takes the synop- 
tic gospels by themselves, nothing can seem plainer than that 
Jesus did not declare himself to his disciples as Messiah, at any 
rate till some time after his appearance as a preacher, and that 
he took pains to prevent a belief in his Messiahship from spread- 
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ingamong the people. He is represented as rebuking the demons 
who did homage to him. From some passages we should infer 
that he tried to conceal his healing powers, and imposed, with 
this object, strict silence upon those whom he cured.* In pro- 
claiming, therefore, the kingdom of God, he would seem by no 
means to proclaim himself as king ; but simply to take up and 
echo, in a different strain, the teaching of John. All the passages 
to which our author refers, in support of the opposite theory, he 
colours more or less wrongly. Jesus claims “power on earth to 
forgive sins ;” but he does so expressly as Son of Man. Now 
“Son of Man” can only be made to mean “ king” indirectly, as 
meaning Messiah, and this meaning, as we have seen, did not 
clearly attach to the phrase. Again, our author tells us that 
Jesus was asked whether tribute-money ought to be paid, as “a 
“way of sifting his monarchical claims.” The more usual—and 
surely more probable—explanation is that the question was put 
to him not as king but as Rabbi. It was selected by his adver- 
saries to bring him into a disagreeable dilemma, from the known 
difficulty of reconciling religious duty (as it was conceived) with 
political expediency. Again, “Christ continued to speak of him- 
self as king with such consistency and clearness that those who 
were nearest his person “. . quarrelled for places and dignities 
under him.” It would be truer to say that he gradually led— 
without any distinct claim on his own part—his disciples to 
regard him as Messiah, which in their minds meant—inter alia 
—king. If he had ever spoken of himself as Messiah or king 
the chroniclers would certainly have told us. No doubt at ‘the 
close of his career, on his last entry into Jerusalem, “ he pointedly 
refused to silence those who hailed him as Son of David.” But 
it seems hasty to infer from this that “he clung firmly to the 
title of king, and attached great importance to it.” Our author 
states that “the Jews procured his execution because . . . they 
“could not forgive him for claiming royalty and at the same time 
“rejecting the use of physical force . . . they did not object to 
“the king, they did not object to the philosopher ; but they objected 
“to the king in the garb of the philosopher.” Here the writer is 
partly indulging a vigorous imagination, partly relying on the 
fourth gospel alone. According to the synoptics, it was not “the 
Jews” generally who procured his execution, but their religious 
leaders ;+ and they did sonot primarily because he was kingor philo- 
sopher, but because he was a religious innovator, who threatened 
to pull down the temple. No doubt the mob deserted and mocked 





* Sometimes with singular vehemence. Cf. Mark i. 43, €u8piunoduevos. 
+ Their mortal hostility is represented as being of ancient date. 
Mark iii. 6. 
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their fallen favourite ; but this desertion was not the cause, but 
the effect, of his apparent fall. If he could not save himself, and 
come down from the cross, he was no king for them. It is cer- 
tainly possible to hold very various opinions with respect to the 
gradual progress or unveiling of the claims of Jesus, from his first 
announcement of the kingdom of heaven to the od Acyee with 


‘ which he replies to Pilate, a phrase which, though not proclama- 


tory, is not evasive. There is no doubt that he ultimately claimed, 
and was understood to claim, to be Messiah ; but when, how far, 
how clearly, did he make the claim? The question has many 
difficulties,and every one who forms a definite theory must depend 
much on conjecture. But as our author does not even recognise 
that there is this gradual progress or unveiling, it would take us 
too far from his book to discuss the question any further. 

It follows that we cannot attach much value to his remarks on 
what he calls “Christ's Royalty.” So long as Jesus was not 
looked upon as king, but simply as holding the keys of the king- 
dom of heaven, he would be to his disciples more what John 
was,—a, teacher laying down precepts, rather than a king issuing 
ordinances. The people would regard him as a leader of a school 
or sect, differing from the Pharisees, Sadducees, or Essenes, as 
each of these sects differed from the other; but like them all, 
basing itself on the law of Moses, and superadding its peculiar 
tenets. It is true that his hearers contrasted his bold free 
handling of morality with the anxious servility of the learned 
commentators. But it does not therefore follow that they 
regarded him as a rival of Moses or representative of Jehovah. 
Here again, in endeavouring to form an exact idea of the rela- 
tions of the teaching of Jesus to the written or even to the oral 
law, we come upon difficulties to which our author scarcely 
alludes, and which he does not in the least help us to solve. These 
relations appear either progressive or inconsistent, as far as the 
indications in the synoptic gospels can be trusted. At one time 
Jesus avers that he is not come to destroy the law, that one jot 
or tittle shall in no wise pass from it, that no one shall break one 
of these least commandments without heavy penalties ; at another 
time he compares the existing institutions, apparently, to old 
wine-skins and old raiment, and asserts that “the Son of Man is 
Lord of the Sabbath.” And in his remarks on “ what was said 
by them of old time,” though he for the most part supplements 
the Mosaic law, he also distinctly condemns maxims that are to 
be found in it (so Matt. v. 38, 43, and reff). Again, he tells his 
disciples to observe and do whatsoever the Scribes and Pharisees 
bid them observe, even, it would seem, to tithing mint and anise 
and cummin, for they, the Scribes and Pharisees (not Jesus him- 
self, observe), sit in Moses’ seat. Elsewhere he says that they 
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make the word of God of none effect by their traditions, and 
attacks particular traditions with indignant vehemence : he also 
says that they bind upon men burdens grievous to be borne. 
These apparent contradictions are variously explained, sometimes 
by subtle interpretations of particular passages, sometimes by 
referring conflicting precepts to different periods of Jesus’ career, 
sometimes by assuming that one or other of our present gospels 
has been the work of at Jeast two hands (for instance, the com- 
bination of a “universalist” and a “ particularist” in Matthew’s 
gospel is a theory held by some Germans). We do not object 
to our author that he disagrees with any or all of the existing 
views on the subject, but that he does not seem aware that it is 
necessary for him to have a view at all. So of the limits to 
which Christ confined his preaching: at one time he sends his 
disciples to the lost sheep of the house of Israel and forbid them 
to go among the Samaritans ; he can hardly be brought to heal 
a Syropheenician, and compares the race to dogs; elsewhere he 
indicates in parables, and once expressly declares, that the king- 
dom will be taken from the Jews and given to another nation. 
These contrasts admit of a similar variety of explanation : the 
author of “ Ecce Homo” does not notice them. The consequence 
of all this is that the many good things he has to say about 
Christ’s legislation are useless to the accurate reader in their 
present form, because the framework in which they are placed is 
so carelessly and clumsily constructed out of unsupported assump- 
tions. When we find, for example, a writer stating that Jesus 
regarded baptism as an indispensable rite of initiation into his 
kingdom, supporting his statements on an external and political 
interpretation of the interview with Nicodemus, quite alien to 
the spiritualism of the fourth gospel, and getting over the awk- 
ward fact that Jesus is never represented in the synoptic gospels 
as baptizing, by means of the assumption that he regards John’s 
baptism as sufficient ; we have an uneasy feeling that even what we 
admire in him may prove unsound when closely tested. We are 
obliged to take to pieces his vigorous rhetoric and rearrange it for 
ourselves, which is a great drawback tothe thorough enjoyment of it. 

The author says, in his preface, that he has “reconsidered the 
“ whole subject from the beginning . . . traced the biography of 
“ Jesus from point to point, and accepted those conclusions about 
“him which the facts themselves, critically weighed, appear to 
“ warrant.” Wewillingly believehim quite sincere in this assertion, 
but we could not select more appropriate words to describe what, 
in our opinion, he has omitted to do. At least we find it hard 
to understand how a man who has gone through this process, 
should then write—“ no important change took place in Christ's 
mode of thinking, speaking, or acting; at least, the evidence 
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before us does not enable us to trace any such change,” without 
supporting this opinion by arguments. There is no more fruitful 
source of error in history than the determination to find the tree 
in the seed, and to attribute to the originators of important 
social changes detailed foresight as to the shape those changes 
were to assume. To this vulgar prejudice our author seems to 
have yielded without the least attempt at resistance or self-justi- 
fication. Because Christianity was ultimately preached as a 
universal religion, he assumes that Jesus must have intended 
from the first to found a world-wide society, and totally ignores, 
as we have seen, the scattered indications of a more limited con- 
ception to be found in the gospels, and the fact that even after 
his death his disciples preached for some time only to Jews and 
proselytes. Because the effort to impose upon all members of 
the Christian society, become universal, the obligations of the 
Mosaic law, was abandoned after a struggle (which many critical 
historians consider to have been long and bitter) ; because as the 
expectation of Christ’s speedy advent grew faint, and his ex- 
pectant Church began to organize itself for long life without a 
Head, the moral teaching of Jesus assumed more and more to 
his followers the character of a code ef laws: it is inferred that 
he deliberately proposed to himself to supersede the Mosaic law 
by a new one promulgated on his own authority, no explanation 
being even suggested of the passages in which he expressly 
asserts the contrary. Because Jesus was perpetually and con- 
sistently exalted after his death by his followers, we are told that 
he perpetually and consistently exalts himself : because Christians 
felt that their intensest religious ardours, and their most powerful 
moral impulses, sprung from and were bound up in their personal 
devotion to their Master, our author tells us that “Christ claims 
“tobe a perpetual attractive power . . . . to humanity struggling 
“with its passions and its destiny he says, Cling to me, cling ever 
“closer to me,” and represents Jesus as intending this passion for 
himself to be the root and first principle of all morality in the 
Church. It is true that he might justify himself abundantly 
from the fourth gospel for this colouring. But here as elsewhere 
he quotes the language of the fourth gospel, and then adds that 
the expressions of the synoptics “give substautially the same 
meaning.” This makes it difficult for us to believe that his ac- 
quaintance with the critical school can be very profound ; for he 
seems to know that certain persons reject the fourth gospel, and 
yet not to know that the marked difference between it and the 
synoptics, with respect to this “self-exaltation,” is one of the 
reasons which induces them to do so. We do not mean here, or 
generally, that our author's view is entirely wrong, but that it is 
wrongly coloured. If he would rewrite the passages in which 
it is expressed in conformity with the conclusions of criticism, he 
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might still use a good deal of his present eloquence. No doubt 
the Jesus of the synoptics shows a remarkable contrast of 
humility of temper with consciousness of pre-eminence: but 
the precise combination of humility and self-exaltation which 
our author paints, can only be obtained by forcibly mixing 
the colours of the fourth gospel with those of the three first. 
In the synoptics Jesus for some time consistently abstains 
from exalting himself; he occasionally refers to his example as a 
means of influencing his followers, but not more markedly than 
another revered teacher might do; and though, where he speaks 
openly of his Messiahship, he assumes obedience and reverence 
to be due to him, and regards the refusal to pay them as a 
grievous sin, yet he does not make this duty towards himself 
prominent in his inculcation of moral precepts. The author 
refers to the institution of the Lord’s Supper to support his view ; 
but it fails to do so until interpreted in the fourth gospel, and here 
we have another instance of his singular style of criticism. He 
speaks of “St. John’s discourse, which we may quote without 
distrust, as it is so manifestly confirmed by the accounts given by 
the other Evangelists of the institution of the Supper.” Now 
no critic that we are aware of, who “ distrusts” this gospel at all, 
excepts from his distrust the discourse referred to: the question 
among such critics is whether we are to regard it (with Strauss 
and Schenkel) as intended to give the spiritual counterpart and 
substitute for the too carnal institution of the Supper,* or merely 
a later spiritual interpretation of it. There is exactly the same 
question with regard to the discourse with Nicodemus, in the 
third chapter of this gospel, which, as we have seen, our author 
takes and interprets in a fashion entirely his own. There are 
good reasons for rejecting the fourth gospel as an accurate nar- 
rative ; there are good reasons for accepting it as such ; there 
may be good reasons for accepting part, and rejecting part, but 
our author certainly does not put them forward. At the same 
time the most suspicious critic would hardly deny that there 
may be an element of truth in this gospel very valuable, as sup- 
plementing the other three, and that it is in itself not improbable 
that Jesus recognised the importance of the singular personal 
influence that he exercised over other men, and even foresaw 
that it would continue and increase after his death ; but that he 
intended a passionate devotion to himself to be the mainspring 
and motive-power of morality in his followers, we certainly should 
not infer from our authorities reasonably estimated. 

We have next to consider what is, according to our author, the 





* It is certainly singular, and tends to support this view, that there is no 
mention of the institution of the supper in the fourth gospel; but this ques- 
tion, which is connected with the much discussed Passover controversy, we 
tust pass by. 
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chief principle and supreme rule in the morality taught by 
Jesus—the trunk, or stem, springmg from the passion which he 
regards as the root. This he develops at great length in what 
is, perhaps, the most striking and effective portion of his work ; 
we can hardly hope to do justice to it in a scanty summary, but 
we may avoid any serious misrepresentation. Christ, he says, 
placed the happiness of man in a political constitution. He did 
not consider, as certain philosophies had done, each individual as 
an independent being, but as a member of a society. The great 
duty he requires from all who enter the kingdom of God is a 
disinterested sacrifice of self to the interests of the whole society. 
This sacrifice is to be made without a view to the ultimate in- 
terest of the individual: indeed, to be complete it demands of a 
man what he cannot do with a view to his ultimate interest, that 
he should love his enemies. He “issued from the Mount an 
edict of comprehension,” asserting the unity of the human race, 
their equality before God, and fraternity under God’s fatherhood. 
He made morality universal, thus giving to men what a philo- 
sopher or two had claimed for them but coldly and ineffectually. 
But for the better execution of this edict, instead of giving 
detailed laws to his society, he tried to evoke the law-making 
faculty in each member of it. Philosophers had tried the same 
thing, bat they had wrongly regarded reason as the law-making 
faculty ; Christ saw that passion could be only controlled by 
passion, and therefore his law-making faculty is a passionate, 
enthusiastic philanthropy, or, in our author’s fine phrase, the 
enthusiasm of humanity. This enthusiastic condition of mind 
is what is meant by the rvevua ‘Ayiov of which we hear so mueh 
in the early church. More closely examined it is discovered to 
be a love not of the race, nor of each individual, but of man as 
man, or of humanity in each individual. Thus Christ, for the 
first time, placed the love of man distinctly in the list of virtues. 
Morality had previously been negative; he discovered Positive 
Morality—a new continent in the moral globe. 

Now if this had been put before us in a sermon as a spirited 
general sketch of what Christianity has been to the world—of the 
moral ideal that it has generated among mankind, we should not 
have been disposed to find fault with it. But the biographer of 
Jesus, if he would be loyal to historic truth, must forget all about 
the subsequent development of Christianity, and endeavour to see 
Jesus as he appeared to his Jewish contemporaries. We hoped 
from our author’s preface that he might have done this; but we 
feel that he has not, and that in consequence his portrait wants 
fidelity in details. _We feel continually as we read—*This is 
what has been felt since Jesus, and what would not have been 
felt had it not been for Jesus; but it is not precisely what Jesus 
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taught.” Here and there we feel that if Jesus planted, Jean 
Jacques and Comte have watered. 

If we cannot assert that any virtue may not be found at least 
in germ in the teaching of Jesus, we may still show that our 
author has brought into prominence the wrong points in that 
teaching, and mingled with it alien conceptions. In the first 
place it seems to us an overstatement to say that Christ placed 
the happiness of man in a political constitution, and did not 
consider him as an independent being. Isolation and self- 
sufficiency were marked features of the ideals that reigned in 
Greece during the post-Aristotelian period, and the ideal of Jesus 
may so far be contrasted with these. But the writer makes it 
too nearly akin to Benthamism. It seems to us truer to say 
that Jesus taught philanthropy more from the point of view of 
the individual than from that of society. His disciples were to 
do good to their enemies, to do good expecting no return, to give 
freely, to lend to those who could not pay; but, as our author 
himself admits, to each precept is attached a reason which comes 
home directly to the individual. This reason sometimes appeals 
to self-love—their reward should be great, they should receive 
again full measure, pressed down and running over: sometimes 
to a nobler sentiment—it was more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive, they would be children of the Highest, they would be like 
God in His grand impartial effusion of benefits. All this is not 
what we call philanthropy in its essence, though it leads to the 
same results ; much less is it the enthusiasm of humanity, Our 
author asks—“ Can a man love his enemies with a view to his 
own interest?” This is a difficulty to be felt by a more intro- 
spective age than that to which Jesus preached: it was at any 
rate not felt by the author of the third gospel.* But we are told 
that Christ “ quoted a sentence from the book of Deuteronomy, 
in which devoted love to God and man is solemnly enjoined on 
the Israelite,” and declared “an ardent, passionate, or devoted 
state of mind to be the root of virtue.” By the “sentence from 
the book of Deuteronomy” our author means two sentences, one 
from Deuteronomy and the other from Leviticus; the latter, 
which alone speaks of love to man, runs simply—* ‘Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself.” He has imported into this, in 
his mind, the ardour and passion that belong to the former 
sentence ; this sentence expresses simply a calm, though very 
lofty ideal of equity: we do not love ourselves with passion or 
enthusiasm. Again, the injunction to the young man to sell his 
goods and give them to the poor was surely given, not primarily 
for the sake of the poor, but for the sake of the young man him- 





* Cf. Luke vi. 35. 
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self: it was a test, not of philanthropy, but of faith, We must 
repeat, we are only arguing about the comparative prominence 
of the two points. It seems to us that Jesus would have 
reversed Paul’s estimate of riorie and ayarn; he valued love 
highly, but he speaks more of faith. What he chiefly inculcates 
is not enthusiasm, or if enthusiasm, not that of passionate 
affection ; it is a calmer, and, some may think, a far grander 
sentiment, faith in virtue, in the ideal of which philanthropy is 
only a part—the readiness to sacrifice all, not for humanity, but 
for the good cause, for the right. In so far as the writer speaks 
of the state of feeling in the early church among the followers 
of Jesus after his departure, his remarks seem to us far more 
correctly coloured. An “enthusiastic” or elevated “condition of 
mind” is no unfair modernization, from one point of view, of the 
“ outpouring of the Holy Spirit ;” of that outpouring, love was one 
of the chief and most striking fruits. The word ayarn, which 
is only found twice in the synoptic gospels, occurs more than a 
hundred times in the other books of the New Testament, in 
various passages of description, exhortation, prayer, and thanks- 
giving, culminating in the sublime encomium of Paul. 

In what we have said we have left out as far as possible the 
strictly religious element in the teaching of Jesus. We have 
done so because our author has done so, and because we do not 
join with many of his critics in condemning his treatment in this 
respect. He thereby confines himself to a part only of the work 
of Jesus, and his book is so far one-sided; but it is a part that 
can fairly be discussed by itself, and if this had been his only 
one-sidedness we do not think it would have been strongly felt. 
But it has led him into a further error which we must notice ; it 
has led him to neglect the great difference between Jewish and 
ethnic morality, and consequently somewhat to misrepresent the 
relation of Jesus to the one and the other. Jewish morality was 
always suffused with the glow of religious feeling which makes 
the morality of most philosophers seem cold in comparison : the 
Greek moralized with his eyes turned inward, the Jew with his 
eyes turned toward the God of his fathers. To say that Jesus, 
in preaching positive morality, discovered a new continent in the 
moral globe, is strangely unfair both to Jews and Gentiles; but 
among the Jews morality was not only positive, it was even 
enthusiastic, towards each and all of the chosen people of God. 
Ethnic patriotism was a feeling directed chiefly toward the State ; 
but Jewish patriotism, burning more brightly amid the ruins of 
national existence, flowed into the channels of individual sym- 
pathy and tenderness. When Jesus spoke to his disciples of 
other Jews as their brethren, he used no new and unfamiliar 
word. He does not find it necessary to inculcate almsgiving ; 
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he only attempts to purify it from the alloy of vanity and osten- 
tation—a purification which it doubtless much needed, as we 
fear it somewhat needs still. Many a Tobit, no doubt, had given 
his bread to the hungry and his garments to the naked, had 
bitterly afflicted himself for the calamities of his suffering 
brethren, before Jesus shed on the virtues of philanthropy and 
tenderness the peculiar light of his sublime idealism. Here 
again, the old account of Christianity, which represents it as 
internalizing and universalizing what had before been too ex- 
ternal and too limited, seems much truer than the antithesis 
which our author superadds between “ positive” and “ negative.” 

But in this work of Christianity what precise portion is the 
historian to attribute to Jesus? We have already hinted at some 
of the difficulties which hang about this question; and we ap- 
proach the solution of it, we must premise, with a diffidence 
very unlike our author's confident certainty. We have to form 
our judgment upon slender evidence, examined in the doubtful 
light of historic analogy. Our author, in all the seeond part of 
his book, writes with a consistent determination to find his ideal 
of morality completely developed in Jesus. He unfolds a care- 
fully considered utopia, or scheme of human progress, for which 
Jesus’ words are made to supply from time to time texts or 
mottoes. Sometimes he strays considerably from his text, eg. 
Christ is supposed to have said that the enthusiasm of humanity 
was the source of virtue: the best method of producing this 
enthusiasm is discovered to be family affection: therefore family 
affection must be encouraged in obedience to Jesus—we feel 
that we have got a long way from “He that hateth not his 
father and his mother.” Every student of morality is aware of 
the facility with which all the virtues may be deduced from each 
one, and no one who has realized the fertility, breadth, and ori- 
ginality of the moral conceptions of Jesus, can doubt that any 
ideal we are likely to form may be built upon a careful selection 
of his words. But the historian’s hard duty is not to exaggerate, 
however strong the temptation to do so may be. It is only to 
hasty hero-worshippers that this will appear equivalent to nil 
admirari, the historically cultivated mind will feel that a 
portrait requires light and shade to give it the requisite reality, 
and that the more it gains in reality the more profound is the 
admiration that it excites. The defect of Renan’s “ Vie de Jésus” 
was not its historical fidelity but its want of that quality. It 
was not in so far as he had realized the manner in which the 
idea of Jesus was conditioned by the circumstances of time and 

lace and the laws of human development, but in so far as he 
had failed to do so, that his work proved inefficacious to stir the 
feelings of Englishmen. We felt that he had looked at his 
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subject through Parisian spectacles; and taken up too ostenta- 
tiously the position of a spectator—a great artistic error in a 
historian. His most orthodox assailants in England felt for the 
most part that their strength lay in showing not that the Jesus 
of Renan was a mere man and ought to have been more, but 
that he was not the right man. 

The truth seems to be that in the simple and grand conception 
that Jesus formed of man’s position and value in the universe, 
all the subsequent development of Christianity is implicitly con- 
tained: but that the evolution of this conception was gradual 
and was not completed at his death. The one thing important 
to Jesus in man was a principle so general that faith, love, and 
moral energy seem only different sides of it. It was the ulti- 
mate coincidence, or rather, if we may use a Coleridgian word, 
indifference of religion and morality. It was “the single eye,” 
the rightness of a man’s heart before God. It was faith in the 
conflict with baser and narrower impulses, love when it became 
emotion, moral energy as it took effect on the will. It was that 
which living in a man filled his whole body with a light, purified 
him completely, so that nothing external could defile him. This 
principle led to various results. In the first place (and in this 
respect the teaching of Jesus left nothing to be supplied) it 
intensified or deepened all moral obligations. This inner light 
could not produce right outward acts, except through the medium 
of right inward impulses. Moreover, the man who had it could 
acquiesee in no compromises, but must aim at perfection. The 
second consequence of the principle ought to have been, and is 
in Christianity as at present understood, that the degree in which 
a man possesses this inner rightness of heart fixes his rank in the 
kingdom of God at any time. Birth, wealth, worldly position, 
even intellectual culture (though it may enable one man to do 
more good than another), even past good works (if the spirit in 
which they were done is growing faint), are insignificant as claims 
in comparison with this. But as actually preached by Jesus 
this principle seems (if we take our authorities as they stand) to 
have assumed a paradoxical and one-sided shape. He gives not 
equality but superiority to those in poverty and bodily wretched- 
ness. This shape, it is to be observed (by this time we need 
hardly say that the author of ‘Ecce Homo’ seems not to have 
observed it), is especially paradoxical and one-sided in one of 
our three authorities. In all of them we find the saying that it 
is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle than for 
arich man to enter the kingdom of heaven. In the first gospel 
we have the impossibility of serving God and mammon insisted 
upon, and in connexion with this all careful provision for material 
wants discouraged. But it is only in Luke that we find a blessing 
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pronounced on the poor and a woe on the rich :* it is only in 
Luke that we find applied to wealth the passionate phrase “ un- 
righteous mammon,” which, taken in connexion with the parable 
that precedes, suggests the idea that there is something unholy 
in wealth, that it ought to be got rid of, while it is possible in 
getting rid of it to utilize it. These passages have been fre- 
quently understood as having only that point of paradox which 
a new truth requires in order to force its way into the world. 
But the phrases in Luke seem too strong to be explained in this 
way, and almost amount to a slight distortion of view. This may 
be referred to more than one reason issuing naturally from the 
conception of Jesus combined with his circumstances. M. Renan 
is not perhaps entirely wrong in attributing the passages that 
discourage providence to the exuberance of simple faith in a 
Galilean peasant, ignorant of the complicated arrangements of 
society. But this hardly reaches the height of the character. 
We rather refer them to his severe uncompromising absoluteness 
of idealism, that requires careful tempering to be made practical.+ 
Again (and this our author finely describes), Jesus with his in- 
tense apprehension of what constitutes true human worth, would 
feel a peculiar horror at the hard insolent selfishness that often 
accompanies wealth ; most men with character enough to break 
through the comfortable acquiescence of conventional ethics have 
felt this in some degree. Again, his estimate of human worth, 
together with faith in the Divine equity, might seem to point to 
a hereafter, when the positions of rich and poor should be reversed. 
This is suggested by the parable of Lazarus,} taken together with 
the beatitudes in the same gospel. Besides, the practical expe- 
rience of Jesus would lead him to take the worst view of the 
rich. His converts were found among the poor and lowly, who 
were at the same time intellectually babes. The rich would be 
to a great extent also the wise and prudent; property and edu- 
cation would combine in hindering them from joining the train 
of an unauthorized and vagabond master. These reasons may 
account for a partiality that requires to be accounted for in a 
teacher in whom all have recognised a rare ethical balance, and 
a singular freedom from asceticism. 





* The question with regard to the two recensions of the “ Beatitudes” as 
they are called seems to be this. Have we in the first gospel a softening 
down and spiritualizing of the original teaching, or in Luke an Ebionitish 
exaggeration of it? It is difficult but important to decide. 

+ Compare his utterauce with respect to purity, Matt. v. 27-30. Here, 
however, we would gladly think that the first gospel has, by a dangerous mis- 
take, brought vv. 29, 30, into a wrong connexion. Cf Mark ix. 43-47. 

+t Itis <o be observed that the common view that the rich man is punished 
for neglecting Lazarus is at variance with Abraham’s reply, and can hardly be 
deduced solely from the émSupav xopraoSjvat in verse 21. 
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Thirdly, when conscience was thus turned inward, and morality 
made to depend on the state of the heart, it was a necessary con- 
sequence that the ceremonial law must fall. This elaborate system 
of minute observances was needless, and if needless it was bur- 
densome. But this deduction was only partially made by Jesus ; 
to complete it was reserved for one only second to Jesus among 
the benefactors of mankind, for Saul of Tarsus. How far Jesus 
actually went it is hard to say. Where the account given by 
our authorities is as here primé facie fluctuating and confused, 
the modes of reconciliation or explanation naturally vary. Per- 
haps we may say that he rejected anything in the written or 
oral law that seemed to him immoral or imperfectly moral, that 
among things indifferent he disregarded or attacked particular 
traditions that he felt to be specially vexatious or trivial, but in 
general contented himself with “exceeding the righteousness of 
the Scribes and Pharisees,” superadding to the traditional external 
obligations his strict requisition of rightness and purity of heart. 
Still his murmur of burdens grievous to be borne foreshadows— 
but only foreshadows—a time when the handwriting of ordi- 
nances should be completely blotted out. 

Fourthly, if man’s position in the universe, or, more reli- 
giously, in the sight of God, depends upon his rightness of heart, 
it followed that the kingdom of God was opened to all of Adam’s 
seed. But, here again, it is to Paul we owe the complete decla- 
ration that Christ has put on one level circumcision and uncir- 
cumcision, Greek, Jew, barbarian, Scythian, bond and free. 
Did the idea of Jesus reach to this? Perhaps hardly in the 
earlier part of his career, before his claims seemed finally rejected 
by the leaders of his people, when he felt himself limited in his 
work to the lost sheep of the house of Israel, when he forbade 
his disciples to evangelize the Samaritans, when he spoke of 
Syropheenicians as dogs. Yet, even then, his conception seems 
not so much limited as not extended ; circumstances have not 
extended it. He yields to a proof of faith in the Syropheenician 
woman. Perhaps, toward the close of his life, amid forebodings 
of his coming doom, there rose in his mind a clear foresight that 
his kingdom would be of Gentiles—can we say that it would be 
universal? At any rate, we find no distinct expression of this in 
the synoptic gospels; and the historian must very doubtfully 
accept the discourses of the fourth, even where they most accord 
with the image he has formed to himself of Jesus. 

We have sketched this outline in contrast with our author's, 
to show exactly to what degree we can admit that the “edict 
from the Mount” gave to mankind the universality of rights 
which a few philosophers had ineffectually claimed for them. 
We should like to say a word about these philosophers. In our 
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author's treatment of them he, very needlessly, exceeds the limits 
of fair advocacy. He seems, indeed, to regard himself as hold- 
ing a brief against philosophers in general. In one passage 
(p. 100) he draws a fancy portrait of the “philosophic good 
man.” This is, perhaps, just within the limits of fair advocacy ; 
that is to say, it is a spirited and instructive caricature. A 
philosopher might draw a fancy portrait of the religious enthu- 
siast, equally fair, equally instructive, and equally one-sided. 
In truth, enthusiasm and reason are supplementary ; neither can 
dispense with the other ; and it is for the iaterest of the human 
race that each should keep a jealous watch on the other. But 
in one respect the past philosopher is at a great disadvantage, as 
compared with the past prophet, and has more claim on the 
tenderness of the historian. The philosopher introduces his new 
truth to the world enclosed in a system ; when humanity has ex- 
tracted and assimilated the kernel, the empty husk is found with 
the philosopher's name inscribed on it ; the prophet hurls his new 
truth out in the form of a paradox, the point of which is ever 
after found useful. This applies peculiarly to Stoicism ; we asso- 
ciate the term with salient extravagances; the most valuable 
part of the system that flourished under that name is so familiar, 
so axiomatic to us, that we do not value it. There is no fear 
that men will fall into the error of putting Stoicism for quantity 
of effect, or intrinsic excellence on a par with Christianity. The 
Porch was one entrance into the Church ; and the panegyrist of 
Jesus ought to treat Stoicism with the tender and scrupulous 
fairness due toa forerunner superseded, and a rival outshone. One 
repeated unfairness in our author’s treatment of the philosopher 
springs from a misconception which is strange in one who has 
evidently read his Plato. He speaks of “reason” as if it meant 
only logic; as if its supremacy kept the man entirely cold ; as if 
it were impossible to feel ardour and enthusiasm for abstractions. 
“He who refrains from gratifying a wish on some ground of 
“reason, at the same time feels the wish as strongly as if he grati- 
“fied it.” In an earlier passage he asks the philosopher triumph- 
antly “ Where is the logical dilemma that can make a knave 
honest?’ Now we admit that one of the great philosophical 
blots of Stoicism was the confusion it made between distinct 
mental faculties, elaborative, intuitive, emotional, volitional, so 
that a stoic might commit the absurdity of trying, by a logical 
dilemma, to makea knave honest. But how was the Stoic him- 
self made and kept honest, and pure, and self-sacrificing? Not 
by his logic, but by the enthusiasm that he felt when he con- 
templated the true law, the right reason, the wisdom that became 
dearer to him than any pleasure, the idea of good that rose up 
in and absorbed his soul, casting into shade the prima nature, 
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the lawful objects of the earlier natural impulses. “It is one of 
the most remarkable features,” we are told, “of Christ’s moral 
“teaching, that he does not command us to regulate or eontrol 
“our unlawful desires, but pronounces it unlawful to have such 
“desires at all.” Whether this is a thoroughly sound treatment 
of ethics we are not now inquiring; but it describes accurately Stoic 
theory,and Stoic practice. That an ordinary man, one of the masses, 
intellectually speaking, could only get his unlawful desires destroyed 
by means of a feeling of personal devotion, we are not prepared to 
dispute ; and hence the effect of Christianity was incomparably 
greater in extent than that of any philosophy could have been. 
But to deny this efficacy to those imcredibiles ardores that the 
inner vision of truth and wisdom excited in a few, is worse than a 
mere historical error, it implies a psychological deficiency. 

In a way partly similar, partly different, our author tries to 
depreciate the tenet as held by the Stoics of human brotherhood, 
the universality of moral obligation. He does not deny that it 
was held by them in all completeness. He knows that Cicero's 
Stoic says :—“ Each one of us is a part of the world, hence we 
must prefer the common advantage to our own; the universe is 
the common city of gods and men.” That Seneca writes :—“« We 
are members of a vast body; we are naturally kinsmen; there 
is communio juris among us all; live for another if you would 
live for yourself.” That Marcus Aurelius writes (expressing in a 
scholastic form what may even be called the enthusiasm of 
humanity) :—‘“ Unless you regard yourself as a member of the 
human society, you do not yet love men from the heart; doing 
good does not give you a completed joy; you do it simply as a 
thing fit to do, not as doing good to yourself.” Yet he seems 
mable to do hearty justice to philosophers, He says of the tenet, 
“It had become a commonplace of Stoic philosophy” (hinting 
that it was confined to the lecture-room), “ but to work it into the 
hearts and consciences of men required a higher power.” Yes, 
“of men,” but of whatmen? Not of Stoics, “but of the mass of 
mankind, who never were and never could become Stoics. That 
atenet may change the face of society, it must be accepted in 
some sort by the numerical majority. If Christians had remained 
as few in number as Stoics, the “edict” of Jesus would have had 
as much and as little effect as the “claim” of Zeno. True, the 
insincere Stoic was undoubtedly less controlled by his profession 
than the insincere Christian. ‘The force of public opinion on him 
was smaller. There is just this element of truth in what our 
author means to say; but it is precisely what he has not ex- 
pressed. Into the hearts and consciences of sincere Stoies the 
tenet was worked, probably as much as it has since been into the 
hearts and consciences of sincere Christians, that is, generally, in 
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a very limited and unsatisfactory degree. To what Christian ] 
monarch can we point who more than Marcus Aurelius made t 
this sublime principle his inspiration and his restraint, the subject h 
of his meditations and the guide of his life? t 
We must now turn to our author's detailed account of the b 
subordinate principles or Jaws (as he calls them) into which the u 
teaching of Jesus branched. We find continual repetition of the b 
same misplaced colouring, and the same mistaken ingenuity. r 
When he gets hold of a vague popular misconception, he exag- di 
gerates it, he refines it, he elaborates it, he systematizes it ; he hi 
generally does anything but correct it. But we find him very lu 
refreshing to read, his style is so free from cant, haziness, self- ag 
consciousness, sickly sweetness, turgid rhetoric; his treatment so se 
bold, independent, distinct, coherent. Indeed, the whole plan is pa 
too coherent. He is not content to find in Jesus a rare balance 
of moral intentions ; he insists on attributing to him an articulate de 
system of ethics; consequently he is constantly suggesting for ta; 
him without any evidence, ideas, feelings, reflections alien to his Th 
age and inconsistent with the simple directness of the prophetic the 
character. For instance, he points out the “apparent incon- § jus 
sistency” between the absolute purity and severity of the moral § illu 
ideal of Jesus, and his readiness to sympathize with sinners. He in 
then shows how the inconsistency is overcome by the conception J bar 
of the “law of mercy.” We should rather say that the incon- MH me 
sistency was never felt, and therefore not overcome. The one the 
virtue seemed as natural, sprang as spontaneously as the other. the 
We have already discussed our author's “provisional” assump: J Jes 
tion of a right to speak of the miracles as real. This assumption J feat 
is much used or abused in his chapter on Positive Morality. He # sam 
works up into a more definite and imposing form the popular @ thay 
notion that Jesus was a wonderful example of practical philan- MH atte 
thropy. He tells us we might have thought it more appropriate to J may 
Jesus to instruct more and give less time to the relief of physical says 
evils; but no, he thought otherwise: “his biography may be @ kney 
“summed up in the words ‘he went about doing good ;’ his wise 
“words were secondary to his beneficial deeds; the latter were %. 
“not introductory to the former, but the former grew occasionally he di 
“and, as it were, accidentally out of the latter.” Now the perfect . it 
; . ° at 
unselfishness of Jesus, and his tenderness for his fellow-men, @ wig, 
affords the foundation for the popular notion; but the pointed @ wilde 
form which is given to it in the passage we have quoted seems Mf brood 
in direct conflict with our authorities. Even if we assume that 
the number of cases recorded is not exaggerated (an assumption W 
which on purely historic grounds we shall find it difficult to Chris 
admit), there is nothing which we should infer with more cer- § ‘anti 
tainty from the gospels than that Jesus regarded teaching and J q!est 
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preaching as his primary function. He is always represented as 
taking the initiative in this. He comes into Galilee preaching ; 
he enters into the synagogue and teaches ; he goes into the next 
towns that he may preach : we read always, “he began to teach ” 
by the seaside, in the synagogue, elsewhere: the multitude came 
unto him, and he teaches them as is his wont. But he exercises 
his gift of healing only when appealed to; the people throng 
round him and press him to exercise it; they “bring unto him” 
diseased persons, and he heals them; lepers and others fall in 
his way and entreat him; he heals all, but with occasional re- 
luctance, with repeated efforts to keep his possession of the gift 
as secret as possible. It was the spiritually sick that he came to 
seek and to save ; there is no evidence of any eagerness on his 
part to relieve ordinary physical evils, 

In one of his two chapters on the “ Law of Mercy,” our author 
describes two repentances, that of Zacchzeus, the rich receiver of 
taxes, and the well-known story of the woman who was a sinner. 
The passage is in his best style; the colouring is not overdone, 
the contrast and the observations to which it gives rise are as 
just and appropriate as they are fresh and striking. With this 
illustration he connects an excellent account of “ the three stages 
in the progress of the treatment of crime: the stage of bar- 
barous insensibility, the stage of law or justice, and that of 
mercy or humanity.” This last stage, he tells us, was reached by 
the morality of Jesus. Law, to keep up a proper sensibility for 
the injured, has to- be cruel to the injurer. But the mercy of 
Jesus overcomes the emotional difficulty, achieves the emotional 
feat, of sympathizing with and loving the injurer, while at the 
same time hating the sin and pitying the sufferer far more 
than law. Therefore, it is a positive duty of Christ’s followers to 
attempt the restoration of the criminal classes. Practical men 
may plausibly urge that the enterprise is hopeless ; but Christ, 
says our author, rising into one of his loftiest strains of eloquence, 
knew of no limits to enthusiasm— 


“He Jaid it as a duty upon the Church to reclaim the lost, because 
he did not think it utopian to suppose that the Church might be not 
in its best members only, but through its whole body, inspired by 
that ardour of humanity that can charm away the bad passions of the 
wildest heart, and open to the savage and the outlaw lurking in moral 
wildernesses an entrancing view of the holy and tranquil order that 
broods over the streets and palaces of the city of God.” 


We willingly lend our hearts to this preaching. This is true 
Christianity : “the Article of Conversion is the true Articulus 
stantis aut cadentis Ecclesie.” But when we close the book the 
question forces itself upon us, What was it that Jesus actually 

(Vol, LXXXVI. No, CLXIX.]—New Serizs, Vol. XXX. No.I. G 
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did in this direction? The attentive reader of the two chapters 
we refer to will discover a distinct and palpable seam running 
through them, where the exposition of the duty is sewn on to 
the account of the example. The question is how to deal with 
the criminal classes, the enemies of their kind, outlaws, injurers 
of society, who fall under the ban of law and justice. “There- 
fore,” says our author, “Christ went among”—whom ? thieves 
and murderers ?—no, “publicans and sinners.” There is surely 
a great difference between the two classes. The publicans were 
not enemies of society, but a sordid and repulsive part of its 
organization ; instruments that law used and despised, not objects 
against which it was directed. Mr. Plumptre* compares them 
with Roman Catholic excisemen in Ireland. “Sinners” is a 
vague term, but it is clear that the persons described by it were 
vicious as distinct from criminal, liable to social ostracism, not 
legal punishment. Suppose a man, then, in the habit of dining 
with excisemen and prostitutes, with a view to their moral im- 
provement. He would show, perhaps, more heroism, certainly 
more originality than a man who went as a city missionary 
among the criminal classes of London; but it would be only 
in a very general sense that we could say that the one man 
followed the example of the other. Again, there is no evidence 
that Jesus sought out publicans and harlots, and endeavoured to 
pierce through the hardened shell of vicious habit that encased 
their hearts. Some of them thronged among the crowd to hear 
him and he did not repel them ; similarly they had gone to John 
to be baptized and he had baptized them. Those with whom he 
associated had, we may believe, already shown signs of repent- 
ance; his preaching had already stirred in them the impulse 
toward goodness. All honour to the tender insight that could 
discern and cherish this impulse when others saw only the mould 
of life and circumstance in which the character was assumed to 
have hardened! All honour to the magnanimity that in this 
work could brave the condemnation of the pious, the censure of 
those whose censure was felt heaviest !+ But the particular 
duty which our author sets before us of sympathizing with and 
converting the hardened outlaw, while we sympathize with, and 
exact justice for, his victim, Jesus does not, from the evidence 
before us, appear to have actually undertaken. This emotional 
problem we have to attempt; let us solve it as it can be solved 
in the spirit of Christianity ; but let us not strain history till it 





* Smith’s Dict. of the Bible. 
In choosing a publican for a disciple, Jesus would go further still. But, 
although the publicans were as a class rapacious and unjust, there was nothing 
incompatible, whatever bigots might think, in tax-gathering and virtue. 
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cracks in a morbid anxiety to make the emotional stimulus 
afforded by Christ’s personal example as great as possible.* 

But Jesus did not manifest only pity and tenderness, con- 
spicuous as these qualities were in him; he also showed aager 
and resentment. Our author, therefore, to complete his work has 
toexplain the Law of Resentment. We looked forward with some 
interest to this explanation, as we foresaw the difficulty in which 
he would be placed, and considered that his mode of dealing 
with that difficulty would be an excellent test of his qualities as 
a historian. For the objects of the resentment of Jesus were 
the religious teachers of his nation—a nation appointed by Pro- 
vidence to be the religious teachers of mankind. These are the 
only persons against whom he inveighs with bitter vehemence ; 
for whose virtues he has no praise,t for whose faults he has no 
excuse. Now the religious teachers of a people, whatever may 
be their defects and shortcomings (and we shall hardly be sus- 
pected of a disposition to underrate them), are not usually those 
against whom an impartial moralist concentrates his invective. 
Here, therefore, the example seems to require careful interpre- 
tation. The ordinary commentator, who is not troubled by any 
considerations of historic analogy, finds no difficulty at all. In 
reading Matt. xxiii. and the parallel passages in Luke, he 
conceives an idea of the Pharisees and scribes made to suit these 
passages. He willingly believes that they were hypocritical and 
rapacious, serpents and vipers, making long prayers to devour 
widows’ substance, whose proselytes were children of hell, whose 
carefully purified vessels were full of extortion and excess. For 
purposes of edification this answers very well; every one feels 
that against so odious a combination of vices no invectives can 
be too vehement, too scathing. If it is pointed out to the com- 
mentator that Jesus elsewhere seems to speak of these poe 
as the whole who needed not a physician, the righteous whom he 
was not come to call to repentance: elsewhere as possessing a 
righteousness of their own, though below the standard of his 
lofty requirements ; he simply replies that these were different 
Pharisees and different scribes. The author of “Ecco Homo” 
is at once too genuinely honest and too widely cultivated to rest 
content with this. He finds it necessary to represent the Pharisees 
4a historian, using all the sources of evidence within his reach, 





* A good instance of this straining is seen where our author endeavours to 
bring prostitutes under the head of ‘injarers,’ by describing them as “the 
tempters who waylaid the chastity of men.” We hear the fact cracking. 

+ We ought to notice as an exception that he once said of one of them 
“that he was not fer from the kingdom of God.” This incident confirms us 
in the view we subsequently express. : 
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may reasonably conceive them to have existed; and to realize 
the relations of Jesus towards them as a whole, in accordance 
with such representation. Only on this basis can he conscien- 
tiously expound the example and develop the Law of Resent- 
ment. Let us see what the result is. 

In the first place, from his consistent determination not to 
treat the career of Jesus as in any respect progressive, he ignores 
what is the only true key to these relations. He cannot trace 
















































their gradual embitterment, arising out of the ever increasing 
clearness of the irreconcilable antagonism between the insulted 
bigots and the daring innovator, from the outset of Jesus’ 
ministry, when he simply left the “righteous” on one side as t 
having no immediate call to deal with them, to that period near 7 
its close, when, foreseeing and almost courting the inevitable u 
doom, he poured out in those well-known charges the concen- t 
trated energy of his indignation. Still he quite appreciates the ss 
comparative historic value of the earlier and later utterances. be 
Of the worst charges he says (we could not expect him to say P 
more), “ We have not the evidence before us which might enable ¥ 
“us to verify these accusations.” He sees that the point of the ¥ 
antagonism between “the one learned profession” and Jesus was, th 
that the former were “legalists,” that they “asserted the para- th 
mount necessity of particular rules.” They believed that the old su 
method by which their ancestors had arrived at a knowledge th 
“of the requirements of duty, namely, divine inspiration, was a 
“no longer available, and that nothing therefore remained but wi 
“ carefully to collect the results at which their ancestors had ide 
“ arrived by this method, to adopt these results as rules, and to we 
“ observe them punctiliously.” He says that it may be urged that clo 
such men, however mistaken, “did in some cases the best they the 
“ could, were serious and made others serious.” But Jesus, he hay 
finds, “ made no allowance for them.” How is this to be ex- the 
plained? How is our indignation against these sincere but mis- wit 
taken bigots to be sufficiently stimulated? It appears that after inte 
all they were impostors of a very subtle sort. “Their good Sag 
«“ deeds did not proceed from the motives from which such deeds Ha 
“ naturally spring, and from which the public suppose them to ther 
“ spring.” When they tithed their property they were impostors, ther 
because they made people think they did so from “ardent ~~ 
feelings,” whereas their real motive was “respect for a tradi- * 
tional rule.” When they searched the Scriptures, they were his n 
impostors, because they pretended to be possessed with the spirit _ 
of what they read without really being so. Thus, because they a 
“followed motives which did not actuate them, but which they it we 
supposed ought to actuate them,” he thinks it right to say of J accou 
Sente 





them that they were “destitute of convictions ;” “ winning the 
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reverence of the multitude by false pretences ;” “ actors in every- 
thing ;” “their whole life a play.” 

Now we cannot conceive the true analysis of bigotry and 
legalism more blurred and confused than it is by this ingenious 
thetoric—a rhetoric all the more dangerous because it is, as the 
author proceeds to show, of so universal application. Religious 
conservatives in all ages are men who cling to the letter without 
comprehending the spirit; who inherit the results of an enthu- 
siasm whose counterpart in the present they misunderstand and 
dislike. But to say that, because they are destitute of enthu- 
siasm, they are “destitute of convictions,” that “their zeal for 
truth is feigned,” because their view of truth is narrow, that 
“they love the past only because they hate the present,” to charge 
them with wilful fraud as pretenders to an ardour and enthusiasm 
that they have not, to describe their. virtues as being no virtues 
at all, because they are mixed with conventionality and triviality, 
would be the blindest advocacy, or the most. unscrupulous special 
pleading. In the secular strife between the old and new, upon 
which human progress depends, our good wishes are entirely 
with the innovators. Nor have we a word of condemnation for 
the champions of this grand cause, if ‘in the fiery heat of battle 
they strike somewhat merciless and sweeping blows. It is by 
such strokes that great victories have generally been won. Still 
the most terrible fury in assault may be combined with a just 
recognition of the merits of adversaries, a generous sympathy 
with whatever in them is or might have been virtue ; and in our 
ideal we conceive these qualities combined. Such magnanimity 
we, in common with the whole Christian world, have read in the 
close of our Master's life, as told by Luke.* The end has come ; 
the people, whose eyes he has been vainly endeavouring to open, 
have made their choice; they have identified themselves with 
their traditional leader ; his work is closed, his strife is over, and 
with it the bitterness of the strife has melted into pure sadness, 
into all-embracing forgiveness. But our author reads the pas- 
sage otherwise. It was only the Roman soldiers he forgave. 
Having hated in the world his enemies, the legalists, he hated 
them unto the end. In his dying moments he pointedly excepted 
them from pardon ; thus giving his followers a most solemn in- 





* Here, for the last time, our author quotes the fourth gospel to support 
his most infelicitous interpretation of the third. It is the only support he 
has. The reply to the high-priest is no “ menace ;” it is simply a calin asser- 
tion. His address to the women expresses mere sadness ; most generous sad- 
ness: it is his people’s deserved doom that grieves him: he would avert it if 
it were possible: hence the “forgive them.” No one, we think, who read the 
account in Luke by itself, would take the words otherwise. We attribute the 
sentence he quotes from John xix. 11, to the indignation of a disciple. 
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timation, that “the enthusiasm of humanity, though it destroys 
a great deal of hatred, createsas much more,” that the new 
commandment he gave unto them did not exclude bitterness, 
irreconcilable hostility, intolerant anger, vindictive enmity. 

Here, then, is what the enthusiasm of humanity comes to ; 
here is the last fashion of the Imitatio Christi. We are to love 
the whole human race, except our religious adversaries ; we are 
to cherish the ideal of man in every man, only not in a legalist. 
We are to have an inexhaustible sympathy with those who are 
trying in every way to do wrong; nothing but enmity for those 
who are trying in a mistaken way to do right. We are not to 
burn any one, we are told, on the whole; we might burn the 
wrong man; but the spirit of an auto-da-fé is thoroughly 
Christian ; some one ought to be burnt if we could only tell 
who. Perhaps much of this is conscious paradox, meant to 
be taken cum grano; but we fear the writer may carry his 
readers—that he has carried himself—dangerously far. Other 
men have felt the profoundest pity for the Jewish nation, 
whose passionate patriotism and imperishable faith have passed 
through so fearful a doom of blood and fire to haunt the world 
as a spectral anachronism for ever; our author assures us, with 
the calm truculence of a thoroughgoing enthusiast— 


“ Almost all the genuine worth and virtue of the nation was gathered 
into the Christian Church ; what remained without was perversity and 
prejudice, ignorance of the time, ignorance of the truth, that mass of 
tierce infatuation which wzs burnt up in the flames which consumed the 
temple or shared the fall of the Antichrist Barcochebah.”’ 


This thoroughly exemplifies the Law of Resentment ; this is 
the “irreconcilable hostility” of the religious partisan. We 
disown the authority of this law; we decline to follow this ex- 
ample. We have not so learned Christ ; it is not thus we would 
be filled with his spirit. Let the author of Ecce Homo, and 
those who think with him, look well to what they are doing. 
They would willingly deliver men from bondage to the letter of 
an ordinance ; let them not bind upon us servile conformity to 
the pattern of a life. Neither the one nor the other is compa- 
tible with the true liberty of the spirit. For the spirit of moral 
heroes does not only live after them; it grows, it deepens, it 
enlarges after them. It transcends the limits of their earthly 
development ; it overleaps the barriers that circumstance had 
fixed ; it shakes off the bonds that action had imposed; it is 
measured not by what it did, but by what it might have done 
and will yet do. So we imitate our other patterns and examples 
in the essence, not the limitations, of their virtues; so we must 
imitate our great pattern and example, the great originator and 
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source of our morality. True, the Christian has to combine anger 
with love, resentment with sympathy; but he is not to suppress 
the latter towards a special class of men, because he regards them 
as the counterpart of the antagonists of Jesus. Nay, this is the 
peculiar lesson that enthusiasts have to learn, if progress is ever 
to be peaceful: to recognise and love the virtues that may thrive 
wonderfully under the most besotted adherence to the most 
narrow and contemptible notions. In Jesus the limitation of 
sympathy arose from inevitable partiality of view ; circumstances 
had sundered him too widely from the orthodox party ; it was 
necessary that he should fight them to the death, We may 
imagine how differently he might have spoken of them if he 
could only have seen their best side instead of their worst. 
Surely he who could discern and cherish the sparks of love, the 
germs of devotion, the yearnings after virtue in the hearts of 
publicans and sinners, would have seen the glowing zeal, the 
anxious obedience, the earnest self-denial, the sublime aspiration 
that lingered in and leavened that mass of paltriness and bigotry 
and error. He would have learnt of long prayers offered up not 
to cover spoliation, of teachers who bore, as far as men could 
bear, the burdens they laid on others, of proselytes of whom 
Pharisaic effort had not made children of hell, but who were 
soon to pour in eager throngs through the opened gates of the 
city of God. He might even have personally known one, then 
an eager pupil of the great pillar of legalism, the young Pharisee 
who more than any of his own followers was to inherit his spirit 
and complete his work, and strike the final and triumphant blow 
for the law of liberty and love. 

Our limits compel us to stop. To develop and support fully 
on all the points on which we differ from our author our 
divergent view, would require a book as long as his own, nay, 
perhaps longer, as we should find it expedient to use more 
argument for each assertion. His method we think radically 
wrong ; his conclusions only roughly and partially right. But 
we would not part from him in this tone. The one thing in 
which we agree with him outweighs all the rest. We desire as 
sincerely as he does that the influence of Jesus on the modern 
world should increase and not decrease. That his book will tend 
to produce this effect on the majority of readers we can hardly 
doubt ; that such will be its operation on the minds even of 
students we think most probable. We cannot possibly have 
sound history without uncompromising criticism and perpetual 
controversy ; but it is good to be reminded from time to time to 
drop the glass of criticism, and let the dust-clouds of controversy 
settle. Many students who cannot patiently lend their minds to 
our author’s teaching may be stimulated by it to do as he has 
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done: may be led to contemplate in the -best outline that each 
for himself can frame, with unwonted clearness of vision and 
unwonted force of sympathy, the features of a conception, a life, 
a character which the world might reverence more wisely, but 
can never love too well. 
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Art. IV.—Tue Oricin or LANGUAGE. 


1, Max Miller. Lectures on Language. 1st and 2nd Series. 
2. Chapter on Language. By Rev. F. Farrar. 


HE Science of Language possesses at the present day strong 
and peculiar claims on the attention of the student. Beyond 
that interest which intrinsically belongs to it, that interest which 
every thinker would be likely to claim in a pre-eminent degree 
for the especial study which had engaged his attention, and to 
err only thereby in underrating its sister sciences, not in over- 
rating itself; Philology presents to the present generation the 
further attraction of a particular science just attained to that 
stage of development which best illustrates the progress of all 
science, in contemplating which the learner may draw inferences 
not bearing only on the special phenomena which it professes to 
explain, but on principles which are common to all hypotheses of 
the natural world. Philology, in short, is at this day interesting, 
not only to the philologist, but to the philosopher. In inviting 
the attention of the reader to this subject, we are proposing to 
him to investigate the structure, not merely of language, but of 
science ; and he who cares little for etymologies, or the ethno- 
logical theories with which they are connected, may well spare a 
portion of his time and thought to considerations which bear on 
that ultimate intellectual region where the laws of nature and 
the laws of thought are seen in their closest combination. It 
is exclusively with this reference that the subject of Language 
is treated in the following pages. The endeavour made in them 
is not to estimate the evidence for or against a particular view 
of philology, but to prepare the way for its unprejudiced dis- 
cussion by pointing out the fallacies which obstruct its progress, 
and exemplifying them from other sources—to test a particular 
hypothesis, not by the particular argument on which it rests, but 
by its accordance with analogous truth, and its influence on con- 
ceptions which are not logically affected by it. Such considera- 
tions form a large part of the evidence on which we receive or 
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reject any theory. They do not indeed constitute even the most 
important portion of this evidence ; but, on the other hand, they 
form a natural prelude to the rest; the point of view in which 
they present the subject is the most accessible to an ordinary 
thinker, as it lies nearest to surrounding regions of inquiry ; and 
finally, it is the part of the discussion that has been least dwelt 
upon. For these reasons it is to this portion of the subject that 
the present article is confined. 

The division made by Comte, of the theological, the meta- 
physical, and the positive phase of thought, as indicating the 
successive stages of what is ultimately scientific development, is 
now well known to readers who know nothing of its author, 
and the first obvious and superficial replies are well known too. 
The epithet “theological,” for instance, is far more applicable to 
the present time than to that which preceded the French 
Revolution, while, if we ascend to the fountain-head of all 
speculation, the fragments ‘left us of the first Greek thinkers, 
we shall find much that is metaphysical and hardly anything 
that is theological. But this division is not one to be tested by 
chronology. As a tropical mountain reaching the limits of eternal 
snow presents under one meridian specimens of every season, so 
the inhabited world at any moment affords us examples of every 
age of civilization and development of thought. We may even 
find these different stages exhibited by a single mind, according 
to the subject on which it is exercised. Take an average country 
clergyman—any one, in fact, who would defend the prayers for 
fair weather ; his opinions on the movements of the heavenly 
bodies afford us an example of the positive or the theological 
stage of thought according as he considers their annual move- 
ments, or the circumstances which modify their influence on our 
globe from day to day. He would of course say that it was the 
will of God that we should have winter, just as much as that 
winter should be severe. But he would allow, if he were con- 
sistent, that the reference to God’s will was an answer in the one 
case in a totally different sense to what it was in the other. 
His astronomy is already positive, while his meteorology is theo- 
logical. Nevertheless, these phases are really consecutive ; they 
mark out different regions, of which, in the search after truth, 
one naturally succeeds the other, though our journeyings in that 
path are too fitful and complicated to reveal their sequence 
until the goal is nearly won. On a broad view of our progress 
in natural knowledge, each view will be seen as an advance 
upon the other, indicating the wider horizon that is gained by a 
higher point of view. The first phase of thought is, however, 
long since left behind by anything that calls itself a science. 
Indeed, till it was understood that to refer a phenomenon to the 
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will of any supernatural being was not to explain its place in 
nature, there was no possibility of physical science. The reader 
will recall the well-known passage in the “Phzedo,” where Socrates 
is made to express his disappointment in the teaching of 
Anaxagoras, because, after havang learnt from him that Nous, 
or Mind, is the ruler of all things, he finds him proceed to 
explain the various phenomena of nature on physical grounds, 
instead of deducing{them from a regard to the fitness of things, 
such as is characteristic of mind. We see at once that Socrates 
is here expressing his disappointment that Anaxagoras aimed at 
physical science at all. Although the theological stage of 
natural science may even co-exist with the positive in such a 
mind as we have imagined, as an epoch of national thought it has 
passed away for ever. ‘ 
Comte’s law appears to us capable of translation into a 
nomenclature that shall commend itself as true to every thinker. 
Speculation starts from the supernatural; it refers all change 
to an arbitrary volition, it knows nothing of law. It arrives 
at the natural—at the conception of an unbroken change of 
cause and effect, linking all that shall be to all that has been. 
Between these two stages intervenes a third, partaking in some 
degree of the character of both, for which the metaphysical is 
not on the whole a bad epithet. The supernatural stage is 
crystallised in mythology; but it survives still in every view 
which links events to the will of God as a series of separate 
acts of volition—in such a manner, that is to say, that they are 
dislocated from the chain of cause and effect. Some relic of 
it lingers in every prayer for a physical event, im every expec 
tation implied in such a prayer that some single link in this 
chain will be touched by creative will, apart from all that has 
gone before. Now when we consider how few there are who 
would consistently retain either view—who would hope, for 
instance, that some mighty effort of prayer should affect any 
operation of nature the causes of which are perfectly knowna— 
as for instance the course of the seasons,—or who would renounce 
the belief that such an effect might affect those operations of 
which the causes are imperfectly known—as for instance the 
temperature of the seasons—we shall understand how strong 
is the fascination of: that intermediate stage of speculation which 
unites to some extent the qualities of the two extremes. We 
shall find instances of this fascination in the history of some of 
the most severely scientific minds. The example which first 
occurs is afforded us by the speculations of Newton on the 
cause of gravity. At one time of his life he seems to have 
chought that the fact of gravity might receive its explanation 
from some facts connected with the ether; these facts them- 
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selves, and their truth or falsehood, being entirely irrelevant to 
the present question. It is curious to trace in the mind of a 
man like Newton the fancy that in dealing with the ether he 
was getting any nearer a spiritual entity than in dealing with 
the solid earth. Of course if these facts could have been sub- 
stantiated they would have been a valuable contribution to our 
knowledge ; but we should just as much have needed to know 
their cause as we now need to know the cause of gravitation. 
Evidently he thought that we should not. He seems to have 
fancied there would be something more ultimate in a doctrine 
about the ether than in a doctrine about the earth. The link 
of association which connects gas and geist was what he was 
leaning upon in this belief. The ether was in his mind playing 
that part which is assigned to the “animal spirits” in our older 
writers ; neither he nor they perceive that in using these phrases 
they have got out of the region of things into the region of 
names—that their subtle fluids are either a diluted form of 
matter just as far removed from spirit as lead is, or they are a mere 
unknown 2, representing a particular cause, and not the expla- 
nation of that cause. We have given this instance because it 
appears to illustrate in a very remarkable degree the attraction 
of these metaphysical entities for scientific minds. Of course 
we do not mean that the ether is a metaphysical entity. But it 
was on this ground that Newton was contemplating it in these 
speculations. It was as cause of something which could have 
no cause so simple as itself, which must therefore, by being 
explained, make our general scheme of belief more complicated 
than it was before, that he regarded this subtle fluid, which was 
to pervade all space, and which took to his mind under that 
point of view almost the aspect of a universal soul. Less 
apposite, perhaps, but still not without its bearing on the strife 
between metaphysical and positive conceptions as the origin of 
true science, is the theory of phlogiston. The idea of a material 
of fire, possessing the quality of positive lightness—a substance 
which, being disengaged from any substance, left that substance 
heavier—a substance whose expression was in light and heat— 
comes so very near to the conception of a soul, that in enter- 
taining it we feel ourselves almost treading on mythological 
ground, we are as near to the gAdE ‘Hgatorovo as to the modern 
theory of combustion. We feel that all such theories as these 
are indeed the residuum of a complete impersonation of the 
operative powers of nature, and that though Science takes its 
nse here, it is not science in its strictest sense till this region is 
left behind. It is, however, never evaded. When people begin 
‘o see that to make a particular result the operation of the 
wll of God is not in any scientific sense an explanation of 
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that result, they do not pass immediately from this personal P 
agency of a Divine being to a physical law. The mind halts t 
at an intermediate stage: it surrenders the personality of the li 
cause, but keeps its spirituality, and the result is a metaphysical d 
entity, which, though a mere empty abstraction, satisfies the ke 
mind with a convenient formulized statement of ignorance which ai 
it mistakes for cause, till some stimulus from without shall rouse ac 
it to the discovery that words are not things. This is the turn- dl 
ing point of science ; this also is the stage reached by philology «] 
in our day. On this ground, therefore, we claim the interest of cn 
the reader ; we invite his attention to a struggle between the V 
metaphysical theory of language, now almost in sole possession be 
of the field, and its positive rival—a rival for whom the victory ac 
is no less certain than for a body of well-disciplined troops we 
engaged against savages. The disproportion of the forces may lat 
be immense, the issue of the contest at present most unfavour- mi 
able ; but the result is not even doubtful; for the contest lies pa 
between a positive cause and a metaphysical abstraction—be- lar 
tween a principle of acknowledged operation to some extent, and the 
a figment of the mere indolent understanding, a product of the log 
“intellectus sibi permissus”—the unquestioned, undisciplined thi 
prejudice of mankind. fro1 

This is the fact we are trying to point out. Our object is not ihe 
here the sifting of evidence, the cross-examination of witnesses. ref 
This is an important part of the process by which any theory of Bf mir 
the Origin of Language must be established ; but it has been Bf the 
well fulfilled in the work of Mr. Farrar, mentioned at the head T 
of this Article, and it does not appear to us to lie within the § tha, 
function of a review. Moreover, we are inclined to protest B lect, 
at the very outset at the importance which has been assigned J op + 
to the amount of evidence for the mimetic theory of the Origin 9 the 
of Language, which we here assert as the sole vera causa yet H soupy 
suggested for it. The question is not only, “ What is the B min 
evidence for it?” but, “Is there any evidence against it?” We HF offoy 
have not to ask ourselves, “ Which is true of twotheories of the Hf from 
subject ?” but, “Is there really more than one theory about it M with 
at all?’ We have, in fact, to choose between a hypothesis, MH cony 
allowed by its bitterest enemies to possess some plausible evidence grad 
in its favour, and a statement which investigation will prove to H noth: 
be a mere fine name for our ignorance. For this purpose we B cont; 
shall not touch any contested evidence, frivolous as are the HH the « 
grounds on which much of this is rejected. We start from the @ al] w 
admission of our adversaries. onto 

Before proceeding, however, to examine what is implied iv’ *G 
these admissions, let us put before our readers, in definite @ 's ~ 





language, the statements which, in answer to the question, How 
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did language originate ? supply respectively illustrations of the 
theological, the metaphysical, and the positive stages of the 
linguistic science. The first of these theories supposes, that as 
children now learn to speak from their parents, the first man 
learnt to speak from God. It is a curious instance of our dull 
apprehension of the meaning conveyed in familiar words, that 
something of this kind is supposed to be implied in the first 
chapter of Genesis. As M. Renan has well pointed out in his 
“Essay on the Origin of Language,” the only words which are there 
capable of bearing on the subject have a directly opposite force. 
We have no intention of discussing the question on this ground, 
but any candid person who refers to Gen. ii. 19, will at once 
acknowledge that, if the authority of the Bible is to have any 
weight, it tends distinctly to establish the human origin of 
language. The sole statement* which the Old Testament can be 
made to yield as a contribution to our investigations is com- 
patible either with the metaphysical or the positive theories of 
language, but it is directly at issue with the theological. But 
there is now no need to insist upon this. Indeed, the theo- 
logical, or, as we should prefer to call it, supernatural view on 
this subject is distinctly unscientific, and can never be illustrated 
from any work that aims at science; we must be satistied, 
therefore, in order to indicate our meaning of the epithet, with 
referring to the indistinct prejudices which would emerge in the 
minds of most religious and halt-educated people in answer to 
the question, How did language originate ? 

The metaphysical theory of language was enunciated more 
than two thousand years ago by Plato, and repeated in a modern 
lecture-room the other day by Professor Miiller. Before we go 
on to inquire into the foundation for this theory, to investigate 
the exact meaning of some such absolute connection between 
sound and sense as is implied by it, let us bring before our 
minds the peculiar temptations which the study of language 
offers to the belief in such a theory. Every one will agree that, 
from whatever cause, there is a certain gradation in the senses 
with regard to the degree in which they appear to put us in 
connexion with the outward world. Of the causes of this 
gradation there aret endless controversies, but with these we have 
nothing to do. The feeling of being more or less directly in 
contact with something external may be instinctive ; it may be 
the subtly-hidden trace of experience, it may even be erroneous ; 
all we argue is that it exists. Some one asks, “ When will this 





* Gen. xi. 7, has no bearing on this question at all. What is treated there 
is the origin of the diversity of languages, and not of language. 
See Turgot’s allusion to this difference in his observations on Maupertuis’s 
“Essay on the Origin of Language.” 
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din of bells stop?” and hears quite calmly that it is only a A 
ringing in his ears. If he had believed himself to see the bell, 0 
he would not so quietly have learnt that the sense gave no él 
information of anything without him. As a matter of fact, the a 
one allusion would have indicated very much greater physical ti 
disorder than the other. Facts like these establish the position ul 
that hearing has a larger subjective element than some other th 
senses, so that if we compare the five senses to five windows go 
from which each of us contemplates the world around him, we en 
should represent hearing by a coloured window, while sight ge 
would at all events be much nearer to colourless glass; this loc 
medium being perhaps most closely approached by touch. tel 
Touch connects us at once with the without ; sight, rather less lan 
directly and positively; hearing, again, still less directly and get 
positively. Itseems to keep us more within ourselves, to belong to 
less to nature and more to the mind. As a consequence of this opr 
it is, far more than the sense of vision, associated with emotion ff dia 
and thought ; it is the channel of far more overwhelming associa- Jf of 1 
tion, it bears the perfume of keener joy and keener pain. A 
Something of this is, perhaps, due to the fact, that we are Bf quis 
always seeing and are not always hearing, and that an inter- §§ tong 
mittent sense can absorb an amount of association which one § imit 
that is exercised at every moment has no energy to retain; but inst 
this, so far as it is the case, is again an argument on the side we § Ve s 
are urging—that hearing is a sense that seems, as it were, to lie JJ whil 
less than half-way between the mind and the thing. Sound, § "4 
therefore, being a material peculiarly plastic to imagination, § 0 
peculiarly sensitive to the touch of memory, and liable to be > 
saturated with associations of joy or pain, is it not exactly that jj, , 
. . . - . . . . ¢ 
impression on the senses in which the mind is likely to feign 9 ayy) 
that link between the spiritual and material world which it is ia 
impelled by so strong a fascination to seek? What can be seen, 8. 
or what can be ascertained in some way through the sense of H. 
touch, is, under the light of modern science, stubborn against 8. 
the spiritualizing process. We see that, let us attenuate our H. 
gas as finely as we will, we are not even approaching s 
a region half-way between matter and spirit. But we only half @ ™muc 
see this (for, after all, people would not seriously entertain the tion. 
absolute theory at the present day when it is put distinctly - 
before them) with regard to sound. We do not at once Fh 
perceive that to suppose an inherent fitness in a particular sound self} 
to express a particular thing is just as much a jumble of physical - 4 
and metaphysical ideas as nature’s abhorrence of a vacuum. 8.2 
Such considerations as these may, perhaps, do something to ff musici; 
explain the amount of authority by which this theory is sup- [J But ha 
ported, and the length of time during which it has been prevalent. J Ve hay 
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A theory entertained by such men as Plato and Lucretius (one 
of the very few, probably, which we could quote as a common 
element in the belief of the two most diverse of great thinkers), 
a theory supported both by the earliest and the latest disserta- 
tion on the subject of language, and upheld (so far as we can 
understand them) by the writers of that nation who have made 
the subject their especial study, must be able to make out a very 
good case for itself. But this may be said of every view which 
enlists upon its side the prejudices and the vague beliefs 
generated by association, which, to the generality of mankind, 
look like the strongest arguments. A circumstance which also 
tells in its favour is, that it may be stated in very different 
language ; it may, in fact, be clothed in a phraseology which alto- 
gether disguises its characteristic features, and approximates it 
to the positive theory, to which it is nevertheless essentially 
opposed ; such, for instance, is the statement in the Platonic 
dialogue. Let the reader judge from our condensed translation 
of the apposite passage. 


Answer me, Hermogenes—says Socrates, addressing the van- 
quished upholder of the conventional theory—if we had neither 
tongue nor voice, and wished to point eut anything, should we not 
imitate it as well as we could with our gestures? ‘Thus, for 
instance, if we wished to indicate anything either elevated or light, 
we should indicate it by raising our hand upwards, and vice versé ; 
while the attempt to describe any animal would be made by as 
near an approach to imitation as was possible in our own 
person. 

H. That seems to me unquestionable. 

8. Now, since we have organs of speech to point out objects with, 
do we not point out any object by their means whenever we imitate 
anything with them ? 

H. Certainly. 

8. The name of any object, then, is a vocal imitation of that object ? 

H. So it seems to me. 

S. By Jupiter, that wont do, though, my dear fellow ! 

H. Why not ? 

8. We should have to say, if that were the case, that whoever 
mimicked the ery of a sheep, or of a cock, named the animal in ques- 
tion. Does that seem to you sound doctrine ? 

H, Not at all. But what sort of imitation is the name, then ? 

-8. Not of the same kind, nor of the same objects, as the imitation 
effected in music, though the voice is used in both. To explain my- 
self—have not objects shape and sound, and most of them colour ? 

H, Certainly. ; 

8. Now, imitations of these qualities belong to the art of the 
musician and the painter, and have nothing to do with our subject. 
But has not every object an essence, besides those qualities of which 
we have spoken f Nay, have not colour, sound, and shape themselves 
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an essence, as well as whatever is worthy of the name of being at 
all ? 
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H, I think so. 
S. And if any one could represent this essence with letters and ( 
syllables, would he not then show the true nature of the thing repre- ‘ 
sented ? Q 
H. Of course. ( 
§. And as we called the former kind of imitation music and painting, t 
what should we call this ? i 
H. Just what we have been seeking all this time—the linguistic h 
art (6 dvopaoridc). pr 
S. If this is so, we must examine the words you were asking about, y 
to see if they represent the essence of the things they apply to or not. tl 
H, Very good. be 
S. Well, then, the best way is, like the students of rhythm, to begin pl 
by distinguishing the powers of different letters ; after which we must in 
proceed to examine names [or things, the passage is obscure and possibly frc 
corrupt], and apply each name to a thing according to the resemblance 
we find in it. I dare say it sounds very absurd to talk of representa- : 
tions of things by means of mimetic words and syllables. However, Its 
there is no choice in the matter, we have no better means of explaining qu 
the elementary words, unless we follow the example of the tragic tur 
writers who bring down a Deus ex machind to get them out of a diffi- hol 
eulty (the theological hypothesis is already past); and in this way 
let ourselves off with the assertion that the first names are imposed ‘“ 
by the gods, and are right on this account. Or shall we try this ex- the 
planation, that we have received them from the barbarians ? (for there ject 
are barbarians of a more ancient date than our own)—or that through by « 
their great antiquity it is impossible to investigate them? These are say, 
all very pretty excuses for any one who wishes to escape the discussion by 1 
of this fitness of the elementary words; but it is clear that whoever thro 
makes use of these excuses must not pretend to explain any of the @ ring: 
compounds. [This strange assertion, put forth as a self-evident fact, less 
is a good specimen of that in this philosophy which had to be unlearnt @ they 
before any scientific treatment of the subject was possible. ] stone 
H. I entirely agree with you. each 
S. My own notions respecting the elementary words seem to me HH ganiz 
absurd and audacious. However, I will share them with you, i, struc 
if you like, and if you have anything better to suggest, I shall be glad MJ and r 
to receive it in return. First of all, the letter R seems to me the ap- tive s 
propriate instrument to express every kind of movement, as containing expre; 
a certain mobility in itself. Its power of imitation is seen in such HH facult 
words as rush, tremble, rough, break, &c. [the Greek words are fairly JJ Analo 
represented in sound as well as sense by the equivalents we have given], MH furthe 
in all which words the imitation is contained inthe R. I suppose that @ only ¢ 
the first originator of Janguage found that the tongue was most active @ tions 
and vibrates with the greatest rapidity in producing this sound. HH sessed 
(Here the reader will observe Socrates glides into the mimetic theory, @ ration; 
which, however, he has distinctly described and rejected.) The makin, 
letter I, on the other hand, expresses what is fine and subtle, and fitted any ot] 
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to penetrate through all things, it is therefore used to imitate the 
action of going. [We cannot illustrate this by any English equiva- 
lent for ievar.] 9, Y, o, and Z, are all letters which express the idea 
of blowing, and hence are used in such words as Wwuxpor, Zeor, ceveoar, 
&e. D and T produce a compression of the tongue, in which the 
author of language saw the imitation of every kind of bond (deepoc) 
(he is again mimetic) ; while as he observed that in the letter L the 
tongue glides most smoothly, he used this letter for the imitation of 
whatever is smooth and gliding (Acrapov, xoddweec, &e.) The G, 
having the power of arresting this gliding movement of the tongue, he 
made use of, imitating whatever is viscous or sweet (yAoypor, yAukv, 
yNowdec, gluey). Perceiving that N kept the voice inwards, he used 
this letter for the word in, a and » were used for peyada and poe, as 
being both large sounds. In this way the author of language has ap- 
plied, by means of letters and syllables, its own proper symbol to every 
individual object. Such, Hermogenes, is the natural fitness of language 
from my point of view, unless Cratylus can give me a better one. 


Such is the earliest exposition of this theory, which, but for 
its distinct exclusion of the positive doctrine, we might rather 
quote as an early anticipation of that hypothesis. Let us now 
turn to the latest, which is consistently, separated from what we 
hold the truth. 


“The 400 or 500 roots,’ says Professor Miiller, “which remain as 
the constituent elements in different families of language are not inter- 
jections, neither are they imitations, they are phonetic types produced 
by a power inherent in human nature. They exist, as Plato would 
say, by nature; though with Plato we should add that when we say 
by nature we mean by the hand of God. There is a law which runs 
through nearly the whole of nature, that everything which is struck 
rings. Each substance has its peculiar ring; we can tell the more or 
less perfect structure of metals by their vibrations, by the answer which 
they give. Gold rings differently from tin, wood rings differently from 
stone ; and different sounds are produced according to the nature of 
each percussion. It was the same with man, the most highly or- 
ganized of Nature’s works. The fact that wood, metals, cords, &c., if 
struck, vibrate and ring, can of course be used as an illustration only, 
and not as an explanation. The faculty peculiar to man, in his primi- 
tive state, by which every impression from without received its vocal 
expression from within, must be accepted as an ultimate fact that 
faculty must have existed in man, because its effects continue to exist. 
Analogies from the inanimate world, however, are useful, and deserve 
further examination. Man, in his primitive and perfect state, was not 
only endowed, like the brute, with the power of expressing his sensa- 
tions by interjections, and his perceptions by onomatopeia ; he pos- 
sessed likewise the faculty of giving more articulate expression to the 
rational conceptions of his mind. That faculty was not of his own 
inaking, it was an instinct—an instinct of the- mind as irresistible as 
any other instinct : so far as language is the production of that instinct, 
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it belongs to the realm of nature. Man loses his instincts as he ceases 










































to want them; his senses become fainter when, as in the case of scent, j 
they become useless. Thus the creative faculty which gave to each v 
conception, as it thrilled for the first time through the brain, a phonetic ti 
expression, became extinct when its object was fulfilled.” c 
We comment on this passage with reluctance. It is an un- m 
gracious task to criticise that portion of an able and valuable v 
work which is written with the left hand. If the progress of li 
philology in general interest in the last few years has been 
mainly due to the eloquence and genius of the writer—to borrow pl 
Mr. Farrar’s graceful tribute to his opponent—it seems hardly - 
in accordance with our gratitude to him to single out for com- a 
ment a small fragment of his work which bears no impress of Tt 
his mind, and might be detached from the whole without leav- Pm 
ing a scar, which seems, in short, the addition of a commentator ox 
to the work of a scholar anxious to round off the work of his par 
master into a completeness which that master had wisely refrained per 
from seeking. If, as Bacon has quoted, “truth is less remote ae 
from error than from confusion,” the man who has quickened om 
general interest in philology has certainly done more to advance sat 
true opinions concerning it than he can have done to hinder pri 
these by any amount of false theory. In this respect we look Wit 
upon the Professor as a second Horne Tooke. Philologists may iy 
spend their lives in confuting his errors, and owe to him the pa 
first gleam of interest which ultimately led to a detection of part 
those errors. Still, as he has enshrined them in his peculiarly 9 i ,, 
lucid and brilliant style (a style which those who study the 9 j., 
writings of his countrymen will often remember with a sigh), our 
he cannot complain that those who combat a particular doctrine & it jg 
should avail themselves of a statement which best discovers its by a 
intrinsic weakness by exhibiting it in a form which is free from J 7, 
any other. noth 
Our quotation is taken from Professor Miiller’s first series of J anq. 
lectures on language—the second series appears to indicate some J ong 
change of view, and a disposition to leave the question of origin Ww 
open. He has a perfect right to take. this course. Any one guag 
may investigate the laws which regulate the changes and varie- instin 
ties of language without committing himself to any hypothesis @ yo), 
as to the source from which it originates, and as life is short and thesis 
art—and still more we may say science—is long, it is quite po Hf ano, 
sible that he may achieve the first aim all the more effectually, to-dy 
if he rigidly excludes the second. Only let it be taken distinctly @ i.) ‘ 
and consistently, let one who avows it see that he remains neut: Ea : 
with regard to the question of language. Let him allow that Mr @f f 4, 
Farrar is in the right when he says that— wooll; 





“If, for instance, a large class of words belong to the root ‘ach,’ and 
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another large class have the root ‘ dhu,’ and if the former be an inter- 
jection, and the latter an onomatopeia, we have got at final facts 
which give a new meaning and interest to the history of the deriva- 
tions from these roots; but if we are told that a large family of words 
come from these roots, and that of these roots nothing more can be 
said, then, what have we learnt ?” 


Well—perhaps not quite nothing, but nothing that throws any 
light on the origin of language. 

The foregoing theory, we have said, represents the metaphysical 
phase of the science of language. It does not require many 
words to justify this assertion. The question which this theory 
attempts to answer is this: How did the first man learn to speak ? 
The answer is, “ There is an instinct in man which, in his primi- 
tive and perfect state, led him to connect certain sounds and 
certain ideas.” This instinct is something of which we have no 
evidence but the fact which it professes to explain. It is not an 
actual existence, which, whether or not a particular function be 
assigned to it with justice, remains in unquestioned reality before 
our mental eye; it is something called into ideal operation to 
satisfy a need of the intellect. Nobody would assert that any 
principle is now operating through which “every impression from 
without receives its vocal expression from within”’—the proof of 
its existence is that “its effects continue to exist.” We do not 
encounter it under any other aspect but as the cause of these 
particular effects. We are not, for instance, the least helped by 
it where we should expect to find it tested—in our study of a 
new language. We receive an impression of an animal with 
four legs and a woolly coat, and the vocal impression with which 
it is associated in the mind of a foreigner is: not suggested to us 
by anything but the experience of that association in the past. 
The phonetic types explain the origin of language, and they do 
nothing else. They intervene to fill a gap in the chain of cause 
and effect, and we know no more of them. Their operation is 
confined to strictly metaphysical ground. 

We now come to the positive hypothesis of the origin of lan- 
guage—a hypothesis that demands no withering of our primitive 
instincts, no chasm in the progress of the race, no exceptional 
agency at work during any part of its existence. It is a hypo- 
thesis that is perplexing from its very simplicity: it asserts that 
language originated long ago, just as language would originate 
to-day, if any person were isolated among the speakers of a 
tongue unknown to him. Any one who, under such circum- 
stances, wished to designate a sheep, would certainly not seek 
for the vocal expression corresponding to the impression of a 
woolly quadruped of small size; he would imitate its baaing 
sound. Those who adopt this theory assert that such is the 
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origin of the Greek ynAov. Their opponents may question the 
latter assertion, they must agree with the former. They must 
allow, that is, that the question is of the limits of operation of a 
particular principle, not of the fact of its existence. Whether 
the Greek pmAov preserves for us the traces of a time when 
animals were represented by an endeavour to imitate their cries 
may be matter of question. Whether any one who had now to 
invent some name, not significant, for an animal with any cry 
that admitted of imitation, would take this course, surely can be 
a question to no rational man. Some language, it is conceded, 
might be framed upon this principle, but not all. Nay, it 
is allowed that some language 7s framed on this principle. 
“There are some recognised Aryan root-words,” says an article 
in the Quarterly Review, which may be adopted as the most 
convenient compendium of the arguments of this school, “ such 
as pat, fall ; lih, lick, which may be-claimed with some colour of 
right as imitative sounds.” Now, take the first of these roots, 
which Liddell and Scott—no partial authority—would connect 
with the English path, the only obvious English representa- 
tive of this root, and we have a noun, surely not specially sug- 
gestive of sound, connected with a mimetic root. No one can 
say that there is anything exceptional in this word. It is surely 
a fair average specimen of language. If this word springs from 
a mimetic root, why should not all others do the like ? 

That really seems to us the only argument to urge or to answer. 
Of course, as a matter of fact, it is important to determite the 
soundness of particular etymologies which connect particular 
words with a mimetic root. Whether fusee be derived from fizz, 
for instance, or from the Latin fusus, is in itself an interesting 
question. But it does not appear to us that the advocates of the 
mimetic theory are under any necessity to investigate such cases, 
or to produce a long list of unquestioned instances of mimetic 
origin. The question is simply this—Is the explicable portion of 
language an exceptional one? Is there anything but imitation 
to explain language? When we are comparing two theories 
which relate to actual entities the amount of evidence is an ele- 
ment of consideration—if there is anything but imitation to 
explain language, let us weigh the evidence on each side. But 
where, as in the present case, the rival cause is one which is only 
known as a cause, the very lightest amount of positive evidence 
is enough to weigh down the opposite scale. Itis as if we found 
in two different accounts of the same transaction, two different 
persons designed as the author of some particular action, one of 
whom was well known to us from other quarters as living at the 
time when it took place, while of the other, we could find out 
nothing but the simple mention which we were seeking to justify. 
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Surely the amount of external evidence needed to authenticate 
the first of these agents would be very trifling. 

The question has been confused by Professor Miiller’s baseless 
division of the mimetic view into the pooh-pooh, and bow-wow 
theory. The pooh-pooh theory is the bow-wow theory. The 
theory which would select the interjection Pooh ! as a typical 
illustration of language, is one with that theory which 
would do the same by the words Bow-wow. The mimetic 
theory asserts that the first men originated language, as our 
contemporaries would originate it now, by means of some vocal 
representation of particular sounds, or objects in which some 
analogy could be traced to sounds. Thus would arise onomato- 
peia, or imitations of sounds not due to vocal utterance, thus also 
would arise interjections, or imitations of sounds which are due 
to vocal utterance. A cry of pain is not language, any more 
than the mooing of a cow is language. Whether we imitate the 
first sound, and produce the interjection Ah! or whether we imitate 
the second sound, and produce (in German) the noun Kuh, we 
are in both cases using language and in both cases illustrating the 
same theory. In both alike the matter is supplied by sound, the 
form by imitation. What pretence is there for finding a different 
principle here at work ? 

This is a part of the subject which needs to be insisted upon 
at some length, it is so frequently misunderstood. The most 
thoughtful and learned men of the present day repeat Horne 
Tooke’s fallacy, which has been so much harped upon in the late 
controversy, that we might as well reckon a cry of pain among 
the parts of speech as the interjection. The fact is, that the 
interjection can only be denied its place among the parts of 
speech, because it is speech in a wider sense than any of these. 
It is, in fact, a condensed sentence. It is speech in its earlier 
stage—speech not yet broken up into parts—speech unresolved 
into verbs, and pronouns, and the other elements of language. 
But it is certainly not less than any of these, true language. 
Mr. Farrar, the writer whose work may be used as the best 
popular summary of the argument on the mimetic side—seems 
to us to go much too far in his concessions when he says, “ We 
do not assert that a mere interjectional cry has attained to the 
dignity of language, but that like the imitation of natural 
sounds, it was a stepping-stone to true language.”* We have 
italicised the words which appear to us to render the whole 
passage unsatisfactory. They seem to indicate a confusion be- 
tween “the mere interjectional cry” and the interjection. The 
interjectional cry is the natural sound, the interjection is the 





* Chapters on Language, p. 93. 
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imitation. It sets the whole idea wrong to compare the ery to 
an imitation. We notice this mistake merely as an instance of 
what appears to us a too anxious candour in Mr. Farrar, leading 
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him to find more sense and meaning in the argument he is com- ; 
bating than it really contains, for the chapter from which this f 
— is taken is an attempt to prove the identity of the two ] 
eories which this inconsistent admission would tend to separate. I 
Yet he seems here to allow that an interjection is, as Horne f 
Tooke says in the now almost classical quotation, “ only employed t 
when the suddenness and vehemence of some affection or passion v 
returns men to their natural state, and makes them for a moment fr 
forget the use of speech.” Surely even the artificial eighteenth ti 
century never gave birth to a more curious theory on the natural w 
state of man! How many times in his life did Horne Tooke say of 
Oh no, without the slightest tinge of this vehemence or passion its 
which could make him forget the use of speech? Of those two m 
words, the first is language in exactly the same sense as the last, th 
it is definite sound used to convey meaning, which is ali that we co 
can see in language on any theory of its origin. We might ar 
paraphrase the word by such expressions as “certainly,” “to 20 
be sure,” “of course.” These might all be implied in the Oh, pai 
they are meant by the speaker, and understood by the hearer; say 
the interjection condenses, as it were absorbs them—is it there- 80° 
fore less language than they are? Of course it sometimes hap- ina 
pens that “some affections return men to their natural state, and cry 
make them forget the use of language,” but then they do not I 
use interjections. They may give utterance to inarticulate cries, J har 
and these are no more language than a sob ora laugh. But @ ont 
the Oh or Ah which represents tinese cries has nothing irrepressible lead 
or unconscious about it. It is used, just like any other word, to Mj vey« 
convey a definite meaning to another mind, only that the mean- @ pany 
ing here is wider than in any other single word that can be used, j mak 
for it contains an undeveloped sentence. no d 
The want of a clearer and stronger assertion of the identity Jj more 
of the bow-wow and pooh-pooh theories, is one of the few faults we ## whic 
have to find with Mr. Farrar’s instructive essay. He does in- JJ Cucl 
deed make this assertion, “ both the interjectional and onomato- @ parti 
peitic theories might,” he says,* “without impropriety, be Mj sate 
classed under the same name,” but his conclusion to the sen- § Plied 
tence, “the impulsive instinct to reproduce a sound is precisely W 
analogous to that which gives vent to a sensation by an intel- @ om 
jection,” carries us back mto the error already noticed, that the # To sp 
impulsive cry, and not the imitation of that impulsive ery, is the J ‘tion 
interjection. The mistake is repeated on the next page, where other 
— § exerci 

mere 
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he says that interjections may be divided into two kinds, “ those 
which are caused by some inward sensation,” which are “ per- 
fectly vague, both as to the form they assume, and the source 
from which they arise ;’—and “those which are evoked by 
some external impression,” which “do not, like imitations, ex- 
press the external character of the thing perceived, but the 
inward excitement of the soul in consequence of the perception.” 
Again, we repeat it, Mr. Farrar has dropped a link. It seems 
to us a contradiction to say that sounds which are perfectly 
vague both as to the form which they assume and the source 
from which they arise, are language. And surely we have not 
two kinds of cry for pain which is caused from without, and pain 
which is caused from within. Mr. Farrar has made two classes 
of language out of the raw materials for language and language 
itself. The vague cries due to any emotion or sensation are the 
materials for the words which express that sensation or emotion, 
the formative element being supplied by imitation. We are not 
consciously imitating a vocal cry when we say, Ab me! but we 
are using an imitation, first suggested by an unconscious ery, 
now, just like any other word, conventionally associated with a 
particular feeling. A person who is under irrepressible anguish 
says neither Oh nor Ah. There is the same kind of translation, 
80 to speak (not perhaps the same degree), in representing the 
inarticulate ery by these vowels, as there is by representing the 
cry of the cock by Cock-a-doodle-doo. 

It is quite true that the instinctive character of imitation has 
hardly been sufficiently recognised, and Mr. Farrar’s observations 
on this particular have much value. There is an instinct which 
leads us to imitation quite apart from any meaning to be con- 
veyed by it. From this instinct we laugh or yawn in the com- 
pany of those who do the like; from this instinct, too, we often 
make signs which our words render perfectly unnecessary. And 
no doubt all words which are due to interjections represent the 
more impulsive elements of thought. But the principle on 
which they are formed is precisely that on which we name the 
Cuckoo, A particular sound is in each case associated with a 
particular idea, and we imitate it to recall that idea ; such is the 
statement of the mimetic theory of language, and it may be ap- 
plied to interjections or onomatoposia indifferently. 

We repeat, therefore, that interjections, just as much as 
onomatopoeia, are an illustration and proof of the mimetic theory. 
To split this up into the bow-wow and pooh-pooh theories is as 
tational an arrangement as it would be to insist on finding some 
other word than sculpture to express that art, as it might be 
exercised on some material different from marble. If it were a 
mere question of nomenclature, or of convenient arrangement, 
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this argument would have been urged at a length disproportionate 
to its importance, but in fact to make any one see that the 
mimetic theory of language includes both the interjectional and 
the onomatopeeitic theories, or rather that these are two different 
names for the former—is almost to make him see that the 
mimetic theory is true. For the supposed fact of there being 
two theories to consider entirely disguises from the mind the 
true nature of the argument. If there were two different 
suggestions of a vera causa to consider, the question would be one 
of conflicting evidence, and we should have to investigate every 
etymology capable of bearing on the question before we could 
answer it. But the case is different when we have to choose 
not between two rival theories, but between a theory, and a fine 
name for our ignorance. The metaphysical theory is, as we have 
shown, nothing more than a fine name for our ignorance. It 
is not by any means a useless name. It groups together cognate 
facts, it indicates their connection, it suggests, to some more 
advanced observer, the direction in which to seek their cause. 
Take for instance that despised axiom already quoted, “ Nature 
abhors a vacuum.” Here is a metaphysical theory on physical 
ground, and as such of course it is false, if we may not rather call 
it unmeaning. Yet as Mr. Grove has well remarked in his work on 
the Correlation of Force,* “thisaphorism containsin a terse, though 
somewhat metaphorical form of expression, a comprehensive truth, 
and evinces a large extent of observation in those who first gene- 
ralized by this sentence the facts of which they became cognisant.” 
And all this we might say of the phonetic types. As stated in 
Professor Miiller’s pages, it is true, they seem to us valueless, 
because they are distinctly opposed to that hypothesis which 
otherwise they might have suggested. In upholding them he 
is in the position of a person who finds the theory of Nature's 
abhorrence of a vacuum more tenable as an explanation of 
certain facts than the pressure of the atmosphere. But this 
view taken in its earlier form, as it appears in the pages of Plato, 
just throws the facts of language into such groups as are most 
convenient for the discovery of the law that rules them. ‘The 
letter I has no more inherent connection with what is fine and 
subtle, than Nature has any abhorrence of a vacuum. In both 
cases where the contrary is asserted it is sought to bridge that 
chasm which separates the physical and the spiritual world, and 
in all cases such an effort is vain. But the spirit of over-strained 
metaphor which leads to such an effort is the foster-mother, till 
it becomes the enemy, of science. At a certain stage it is no 
doubt the enemy of science. The idea of any absolute connection 
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-hgtween sound and sense appears to us quite incompatible with 


any scientific view of language at the present day, but some such 
idea was the indispensable preliminary to a scientific investigation 
of the subject. We need theories to arrange facts, these facts 
may ultimately prove the falsity of the theories which grouped 
and retained them in the memory (as in the instance of Nature’s 
abhorrence of a vacuum), but a theory of some kind is the almost 
indispensable condition of any coherent observation at all. Be- 
wildered by the multitude of phenomena in the physical world, 
overwhelmed by the complexity and entanglement of the chain 
of cause and effect which runs through it, man would never have 
arrived at any large physical law, if he had not simplified the 
problem at starting by those metaphorical assumptions which, 
in lending Nature his own impulses, arrange its infinite variety 
on a definite plan. In a word, science would never have arrived 
at the positive stage, if it had not passed through the metaphysic. 
And yet it is not truly science, in the severe modern sense of the 
word, till it has left the metaphysic stage behind. These 
metaphors are useful props, but when the plant has grown strong 
and vigorous, they check its growth if they are not removed, 
The idea that the vowel I has some absolute fitness to express 
what is fine and subtle is a good preparation for the idea that 
this vowel has a mimetic force in representing to the ear the 
effect of something small,—a fact perfectly explicable on 
physiological grounds. But it is oly good as a preparation for 
this last conception, held against this, it becomes false. When 
Professor Miiller tells us that “the faculty by which every im- 
pression from without receives its vocal impression from within, 
must be received as an ultimate fact,” he is taking his stand 
just on that portion of the theory which is simply false. He 
ensconces himself in the portico, and refuses to enter the building. 
Or rather he pulls up the plant to make way for the trellis which 
supported it. 

A metaphysical explanation of a physical fact, then, is never 
anything more than a name for our ignorance. It is sometimes 
avery useful thing to have a name for our ignorance, but it is 
very hurtful to mistake a name for a thing, and to suppose that 
our having a particular word to denote a particular fact explains 
the cause of that fact. Such a name weighs nothing against a 
positive cause. We need not calculate evidence between the two, 
itis not a case of evidence. Be the rival cause as light as it 
may, it will weigh down the scale when that opposed to it is 
empty. Now the mimetic school proves such a cause of language 
to exist. They assert, and no one denies, that we should have 
recourse to imitation if we had to invent language. They assert, 
and no one denies, that some portion of language is directly due 
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to imitation. They deny, and no one asserts, that any other 
hypothesis suggests any rational explanation of the connection of 
soundand sense. Ofcourse, declaring that thisconnection isabsolute 
is only another way of saying it is incomprehensible. If it must 
be accepted as an ultimate fact,we cannot expect a reason for it. 
But if a reason is to be given, one has been suggested, and only 
one. There is a certain amount of evidence for this hypothesis, 
which philologists will estimate very differently. But the true 
question for them to consider is not so much, “ What is the evidence 
for this theory ?” as “‘ What is the alternative if it is rejected ?” If 
articulate sound did not arise in an imitation of inarticulate, 
whence did it arise? They may say that they are not obliged to 
frame any theory on the subject, that they may point out argu- 
ments against a particular hypothesis, without being prepared 
with a substitute. Arguments against the hypothesis, yes; but 
this is what has not beendone. All the argument that has been 
produced on this side is precisely of a piece with the 100 witnesses 
whom the Irishman was ready to call upon to swear that they 
did not see him commit the murder, to confute the one who 
swears that he did see it. Sometimes the witnesses are not 
even so favourable as this. For instance, what is the value of 
the objection made by Professor Miiller, and repeated by the 
Quarterly Review, that the mimetic school draw their examples 


from secondary words, not from roots? Let us hear the objection 
in its latest form. . 


“That they refuse to conform to this rule’ [7. e., to start from the 
roots | “is,” says the Quarterly Reviewer, who has not got beyond the 
fallacy of the two theories, “the besetting sin of the advocates of the 
imitative and interjectional theories ; and the motives for such refusal 
are not difficuit to see. In developed words, often, as it seems, modi- 
Jied with an express view of making their sound suitable to their sense, 
like ‘stamp’ or ‘waddle,’ it is extremely easy to suggest real .or 
fancied analogies of sound as their original derivation; while short- 
root words, like ‘ sta’ or ‘ bad,’ are by no means so tractable. Yet thisis 
one of the cases where what is wrong is both easy and satisfactory to 
immediate desire, while what is right is difficult, and offers small profit 
for the moment. In so far Mr. Farrar’s able and learned essay is 
a vindication of the view that part of the original constituents of lan- 
guage may be traceable to imitation, interjection, and baby language ” 
[again he misses the principle of the mimetic theory, that the original 
constituents of language may be traced to imitation of baby language, 
and the interjectional cries from which interjections are formed ]—“ it 
is a valuable combination to philosophy, but in so far as he assails the 
main principle of the school of Bopp, Pott, and Miiller, by ignoring 
the work of analysis into elementary roots, and treating secondary 
words off-hand, independently both of structure and development, he 
only shows how strong a citadel of sound science this school maintains 
against the inroads of an undisciplined imagination.” 
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Now, without stopping to investigate the nature of an argu- 
ment which rests its whole weight on a certain consecrated canon 
of writers, which asks of an opponent not whether it bears the 
stamp of accurate observation and sound logic, but whether it be 
orthodox according to the school of Bopp, and Pott, and Miiller, 
which in short, seems inclined to adopt the weapons, that ho- 
nourable men are beginning to discard in theology, without possess- 
ing the excuses of theologians for adopting any weapons likely 
to be efficacious—without criticising the argument itself; are 
we not perfectly justified in asserting that as given here it tells 
for us and not against us? If developed words are “modified 
to make their sound suitable to their sense,” is not this, as Mr. 
Farrar has well pointed out, as strong a proof as it is possible to 
give that the original germs of these words were probably moulded 
to make their sound suitable to their sense? If, with all the 
resources of elaborated language, we still find a mimetic principle 
at work, where it is so nearly superfluous, is not this an argu- 
ment on the side of those who assert that it was at work when 
it was not superfluous? We are balked by the very obvious- 
ness of the principle for which we are contending. It is so 
much of a truism to assert that if language tends to imitation 
when it has other resources at its command, still more must it 
have tended to imitation when it had none—that it is not 
altogether easy to persuade people it is a truth. Surely to point 
out that a certain deposit of earth is due to yesterday’s shower, 
is not to disprove that an analogous deposit is of alluvial forma- 
tion. Yet this seems to us the drift of the argument given above. 

The assertors of the mimetic theory are not obliged to give in 
their adhesion to any doctrine about roots. Just as Professor 
Miiller is prepared to stand neuter to their theory, they may 
stand neuter to his. There is no prejudice more fatal to the 
progress of knowledge, than the belief that we ought not to leave 
open questions behind us, that a particular opinion must stand 
or fall by a particular inference with which it is linked by any 
but demonstrative reasoning. Such a method presents double 
chances of error at every step, the inference may be false in the 
first place, or irrelevant in the second. Perhaps the labours of 
Bopp, and Pott, and Miiller are not quite free from some ad- 
mixture of error, perhaps too they are not inconsistent with the 
mimetic theory of the origin of language. In either case it 
simplifies the matter to discuss the two things separately, as 
Professor Miiller avows his intention of doing on the one hand, 
and (if we had sufficient influence over the mimetic school) as 
they would do on the other. If both views: are true, they will 
certainly be proved not to be inconsistent in the end. 

The theory advocated in these pages, that language originated 
long ago just as it would originate now, is one presenting so 
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much evidence and so little difficulty on purely intellectual 
ground, that if this were the region on which the battle were 
fairly fought, it would be over by this time. Let us briefly re- 
capitulate this evidence. First, this is the only hypothesis that 
joins the present and the past, that does not endow our fore- 
fathers with instincts of which their children know nothing ; and 
this one argument, to our thinking, is enough—not indeed to settle 
the question, but to throw the whole onus of argument on those 
who deny the theory. Secondly, there is a certain portion of lan- 
guage which is unquestionably due to this principle. Thirdly, 
there is no portion whatever which is explicable as due to any 
other. Now, let any one ask himself if these, the admissions 
of our opponents—and to these the present article has been 
rigorously confined—would not be enough for the establishment 
of any theory, if it were not one that was settled on other than 
intellectual ground ; one on which some warping influence in- 
tervened between men’s knowledge and their opinions? ‘The 
origin of language is a question on which men’s prejudices, right 
and wrong, have much to say, and all they have to say is, we 
admit, against the view advocated in these pages. An examina- 
tion of these prejudices—which are of two kinds, those which 
are and those which are not purely intellectual—will occupy 
what space remains to us. 

The first class is the most important. It influences the smallest 
set of minds, but then it influences those minds which form and 
direct general opinion. The number of those who would be 
biassed by a secret fear of some theological inference from the 
mimetic theory is greater than the number of those who would 
be shackled by an intellectual fallacy concerning it, but the 
opinions of the second would be received with an attention which 
would be wanting to those of the first. On the fallacies which 
obstruct the progress of language, therefore, we have something 
to say ; on the prejudices, properly so called, almost nothing. — 

We have spoken of fallacies, but we might have used the 
word in the singular. The one great obstacle to a true view of 
the origin of language is the difficulty of conceiving that things 
which have always been inseparable in our experience are in- 
separable in their own nature. On this fallacy the metaphysical 
theory erects its stronghold. The name and the thing are so 
identified in the mind of every one, that the hypothesis of 
“phonetic types,” of “some faculty peculiar to man, by which 
every impression from without received its vocal expression from 
within,” finds a nook ready prepared for it in the general im- 
pressions which go so much further in their influence on any 
opinion than any logical reasoning. Imagination has forged a 
link between the sign and the thing signified which the intel- 
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lect, having endeavoured in vain to break, readily accepts as 
existing in nature. 

No other association of two distinct entities is so close as that 
between thought and language. No human being can recall a 
time when the particular sound by which we designate a par- 
ticular image did not recur to the mind as the inseparable com- 
panion of that image, and as images of some kind or other pass 
before our eyes or our fancy during the larger part of our waking 
and some portion of our sleeping hours, the name and the thing 


‘have a mutual affinity for which we seek some deeper source 


than invariable connexion in time. And if we had to solve the 
problem of the origin of language, without any help from the 
diversity of languages, this tendency would, it seems to us, be 
irresistible. If all over the world, in every variety of climate, 
civilization, and all the varied circumstances by which nations 
are distinguished from each other, we still found a member of 
the human race associated with that sound which we write down 
as man, it seems almost inevitable that we should ascribe to 
that sound an inherent connexion with its associated idea ; 
or, to translate into the language of Professor Miiller, that we 
should regard it as the phonetic type of humanity. Nor are we 
driven to mere hypothesis for this inference. Any one who will 
carefully study the dialogue of Plato from which we have made 
the above extract will grant that we have much reason on our 
side when we assert that the whole state of mind there pre- 
sented is one deeply coloured by the fact that when Socrates 
talks about language he really means Greek. It would bea deeply 
interesting discussion, and one by no means irrelevant to the 
present subject, though exceeding the limits possibie for its dis- 
cussion in this place, to inquire how far the whole tone of Greek 
speculation was influenced by these thinkers knowing no lan- 
guage but their own ; to investigate its relation to the suppressed 
premiss in almost every argument of Socrates, that language is 
the undistorted shadow of nature, and that our knowledge of 
things, therefore, proceeds puri passu with our accurate appre- 
hension of the meaning of words. This statement might, no 
doubt, be contradicted in the words of Socrates himself. In 
making it we are not forgetting that striking passage (to our 
perception the only valuable portion of the dialogue) where 
Socrates, after having established against Hermogenes that 
language, like every other instrument used by man, must, if it 
is to be efficacious, conform itself to laws not invented by man, 
turns round and establishes against Cratylus* that the instrument 
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may be perverted to evil uses. Certainly no clearer assertion 
of the distinctness of words and things could be looked for 
from Mr. Mill himself. Nevertheless, we believe that the com- 
parison of ancient and modern thought establishes the assertion, 
that one great instrument for teaching us to separate words and 
things is the diversity of language which now prevails in the 
civilized world. 

Our modern training, however, has not been altogether directed 
against this tendency. A great portion of our modern education, 
indeed, consists in learning foreign languages, but then the 
language to which we accord the front rank is one which, both 
from its own perfection and the wealth which is enshrined in it, 
is best fitted to disguise from us all that the diversity of lan- 
guages is adapted to teach. Till we look upon all languages 
with perfect impartiality, ranging side by side the dialect of 
Plato and of some naked savage, we are in no position to enter 
on the study of philology. Hence in this direction, as in so many 
others, the scholar is to some extent at issue with the student. 
Learning is not always the best friend to science—the two 
pursuits require attitudes of mind which are not invariably 
helpful to each other. We see this exemplified, for instance, in 
such books as Harris’s “ Hermes’—a book which may be read 
now with a certain interest, as affording us a good specimen of the 
kind of work produced by a mere scholar, on a subject with which 
scholarship has very little to do. Everywhere we see predomi- 
natiug the scholar’s sense of an aristocracy of languages of a particu- 
lar group, and an individual tongue to which the term language 
may be applied in some peculiar and typical sense, which is not 
shared by the vulgar herd of dialects, whereby men communicate 
with each other. This is exactly the feeling of Socrates. Those 
Greek words which he supposes to have been adopted from the 
barbarians, are for him exceptional words. He has no sarcastic 
or moral etymology to extract from them—he lays them aside, 
as in some degree irrelevant to the question of language. There 
is a close connection between this belief, and the impossibility of 
seeing that no theory as to the vocal labels by which our con- 
ceptions are kept distinct can afford any inference as to those 
conceptions themselves. Socrates implies, in the Cratylus, that 
according to our decision as to the origin of language will be 
our view as to the nature of truth, that the conventional theory 
advocated by Hermogenes, for instance, ignores the fact that 
truth is absolute, that the absolute theory advocated by 
Cratylus ignores the fact that language may be false. No one 
in our day would repeat exactly this mistake. We use without 
scruple metaphors founded on the dreams of mythology or 
astrology, we borrow words from every illusion or delusion which 
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has lasted long enough to leave its stamp upon language, and 
never feel ourselves thereby committed to any advocacy of the 
theories of which our words are, as it were, the commemorating 
medals. We speak, for instance, of a favourable conjunction, 
and are not astrologists, we criticise a saturnine temperament, 
and are not pagans. Nevertheless, we, too, confuse the label 
and the thing labelled. We may suppose etymology to be a 
mere human work, reflecting all the errors, the hasty inferences, 
the prejudices, the false metaphors of common thought, but we 
cling unconsciously to ourselves, to the belief that there is 
something more than this in roots—that they reflect some in- 
herent connexion between sound and sense, lying in a stratum 
below the reach of human error. We recoil from the belief 
that the connexion in this case, as well as the other, is no more 
than some resemblance which the fancy, of mankind has de- 
tected between the name and the thing. 

In short, we have in language, and especially in the great 
language of antiquity, which has formed the study of the 
learned world, an instrument the perfection of which disguises 
from us that it is no more than an instrument. Suppose, to 
use a metaphor which has been applied to this subject before, 
that the plough were elaborated to some much more extensive 
use than at present. Suppose it not only turned up the soil, but 
scattered and watered the seed, weeded the young crop, and 
reaped the corn,—suppose, in short, that there were no process 
of agriculture that was not performed by it,—would not there 
be a very powerful tendency in the minds of those who knew 
nothing of the stages by which the instrument had been thus 
perfected, to believe that it was something more than an ex- 
pedient for bringing together the two elements of the desired 
result—the seed and the soil—to believe that it possessed an 
actual fertilizing power of its own? This is the case with 
language. It has done its work so well, that we forget that this 
work is no more than to communicate thoughts, which are 
seldom, indeed, separated from it in fact, but are perfectly 
independent of it in essence. We say, that thought and language 
are seldom separated in fact, we deny that this is never the case. 
As M. Charna has well remarked in his eloquent and discursive 
essay on the subject, every time any one stops to seek for a 
word, he has the thought without the name in his mind. We 
could not carry on a trajn of reasoning with these vague un- 
labelled thoughts ; thinking certainly is in the minds of human 
beings invariably a process of words. But, that this is even an 
unchangeable necessity in the nature of things, and not a mere 
consequence of human infirmity, a poverty of memory and 
imagination, demanding the symbol to correct the weakness of 
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its hold on the thing symbolized, is what we have no reason 
whatever to believe. The instrument, for aught we know, may 
be one which can be well dispensed with by higher natures 
than ours. 

Both the uncultivated and the learned mind, therefore, are 
specially liable to influences which tend to the confusion of 
words and thoughts, and inclined, therefore, to the reception of 
any theory which treats the connexion between the two as 
absolute. The uncultivated, because, with such a mind the 
fallacy of invariable association is always strongest,—the learned, 
because learning, which consists with us in the study of a lan- 
guage which is the shrine of the most valuable legacy of the 
world’s thinkers, tends both to give undue importance to language 
in general, and to pick out a particular language as entitled toa 
certain typical significance which disqualifies the mind for an 
impartial study of comparative philology. While both these 
influences are active on that vague composite body of readers 
and talkers who make up what is called public opinion, we must 
expect the progress of the truth, to which they are opposed, to 
be but slow. Nevertheless, it is a perceptible one. “That 
interjections and imitative words are really taken up to some 
extent, be it large or small, into the very body and structure of 
language, is what no one denies,”* is an admission that would 
not have been made ten years ago. 

Before passing on to the consideration of other and deeper- 
seated prejudices which encumber our way, let us pause to notice 
one objection to this theory, which certainly would not deserve 
even the most cursory notice, if it were due to any less-respected 
authority than Prof. Max Miiller. “If language were nothing 
more than vocal imitation,” he says, “it would be hard to under- 
stand why animals should be without it.” Like Charles II. and 
the fish in his bowl of water, we should like to be sure of the fact 
before we argue about it. Is it easy now, or on any theory, to 
understand why animals are without language? Those who 
would answer in the affirmative confuse two very different things: 
a firm conviction that a particular fact will always continue 
unchanged and a comprehension of the reason for that fact. We 
protest against the introduction into the discussion of the question 
of animals. If,indeed, they were distinguished from men in their 
want of language and in nothing besides—if speech were the 
differentia which separated the species Homo from the genus 
Animal—then it would be an essential part of every theory 02 
the subject to adapt it to this difference, to explain this negative 
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instance where the causes, which in man produced their full 
effect, met with counteracting causes by which this effect was neu- 
tralized. But is this the case between man and animals? Is 
the brute man minus speech? is man the brute plus speech ? 
Those who think that he is really include in speech all that 
speech implies, and so again make the connexion of Thought and 

absolute. So that the question of animals can never 
be made apposite to the question except by begging the question. 
The mental condition of animals is one of those subjects which 
would appear profoundly mysterious to us if the mere facts of 
the case were not so familiar. No one, we think, can understand 
the state of mind in an intelligent dog in the same sense as he 
understands every shade of intelligence in a human being. We 
cannot, in imagination, put ourselves into that stage of mental 
being. We cannot gradually diminish our intellectual light till 
we reach the twilight of canine intelligence. It is not a mere 
process of subtraction: if we put ourselves back so far, we shall 
find ourselves much further. We can much more easily figure 
to ourselves the mental state of idiots than of animals. The 
present writer once gave a nut to a monkey at the Zoological 
Gardens, which he held out in the left hand, clapping down the 
night upon it until the nut was cracked and returned to him. 
Can any one imagine himself in the state of mind to make a 
similar sign, and not to attempt some vocal imitation of sounds 
he must often have heard? The animal world is a mystery to 
us on which a theory on the Origin of Language is not bound to 
throw any light whatever. Why a creature who can remember, 
reason, and understand language cannot speak, is a problem left 
unsolved by any view we take upon the subject of speech. Again 
we protest against the notion, that any question left open by a 
particular theory is any objection to that theory ; let arguments 
be confuted on their own ground, and not on that of some in- 
ference with which the fancy of men may connect them. The 
mimetic school undertakes to answer the question “How did 
language arise?” With the question “ How did it not arise?” it 
has nothing to do. 

A large part of the opposition encountered by our theory, then, 
is accounted for by the common intellectual fallacy of supposing 
invariable association in experience to indicate connexion in 
nature. Speaking loosely, we should say that the remedy lay in 
@ somewhat lessened idea of the importance of language—in a 
clear understanding that it is nothing more than a system of 
elaborate labelling our ideas. We shall learn much in the study 
of language of the history of human thought ; we shall discover 
much that is valuable concerning the association of ideas and 
the theories in which they have been arranged ; but after all we 
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shall learn nothing about things in studying language, except 
what our forefathers thought about them. No manipulation 
of words will teach us anything but the thoughts of their maker ; 
we cannot get anything out of language but what men have put 
into it. If this is clearly understood, it will be seen that a name 
was given just as a child is christened, for some reason that may 
or may not be a good one. We shall be ready, in short, to enter 
on an investigation of names with a full assurance that they form 
no part of the things to which they apply—that whatever may 
be the reason for that application, it is one that belongs to the 
mind and not to nature. 

But the larger part of that prejudice which prevents such 
simple and obvious arguments as those by which the mimetic 
theory is supported from producing their just effect, is not in- 
tellectual. It is felt too that this theory on the origin of 
language indicates a particular view on the origin of humanity, 
from which the greater number of those who criticise it would 
shrink with abhorrence. We cannot go back in thought toa 
period when our ancestors communicated with each other by 
mimetic cries and gestures without going back a little further, 
and ask ourselves whether such creatures could, properly speaking, 
be called human. This, we believe, is the real stumblingblock to 
the mimetic theory. Logic does its work in vain: a mightier 
adversary holds the passage to belief, and will not confess itself 
vanquished. Some portion of the objection arising from this 
source has been answered already as far as it can be answered. 
Man’s place in nature is a question to be decided on its own 
ground ; it has no influence upon the question of his place out 
of nature. The circumstances which attended the first appearance 
of our race on this globe may be very unlike what we should 
have imagined: they may include events which we find very difti- 
cult to arrange in harmony with convictions which it is impossible 
to surrender. But they must stand or fall on their own evidence, 
and not on their adaptability to those convictions. The past is, 
in this respect, simply on a level with the present. We actually 
do reconcile with these convictions—reconcile them, that is, so 
far as to keep both in our mind together—a hundred unques- 
tionable facts which present precisely that kind of opposition to 
those convictions on which we reject other facts that but for 
these difficulties would also be considered unquestionable. We 
cannot weed the present of all circumstance which conflicts with 
our fundamental belief, and therefore we learn to admit this 
mutual hostility between different clauses of our creed as a pos- 
sible fact ; but we do not, as we ought, apply this lesson to our 
judgment on the past. There it is possible to set up our belief 
on certain subjects as a sieve, and reject all evidence which will 
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not pass through it. What we hear and see we must believe: 
we even extend this belief to what our contemporaries hear and 
see. And the results thus admitted to our mind surely ought to 
teach us that we are not intended to fit into each other the 
different sections of our knowledge, like a child’s dissected ma 
that we should simply admit every fact that rests on sufficient 
evidence, and leave it to find its own place. We make a double 
mistake in this respect. We suppose every fact which does not 
illustrate a principle (if it be of considerable importance) to con- 
flict with it, and we suppose every fact which does conflict 
with a principle considered exclusively must be untrue. Both 
these mistakes are exemplified in popular prejudice on the origin 
of language. A large part of the objection felt to it arises simply 
from the first-—from a notion of the dignity of humanity, and of 
language as its characteristic, which is certainly not helped out 
by the mimetic theory of the origin of language. But then so 
long as we keep to the subject itself, neither is this preconceived 
idea at all hindered by it. With inferences, and perfectly sound 
inferences from the theory, we admit that the case is different ; 
but the value and importance of language itself is not affected by 
our view of the manner in which it was developed. We may 
open Liddell and Scott’s Greek Dictionary with just the same 
delight as at a masterly exhibition of a perfect instrument, and yet 
believe that it has been entirely developed from a few awkward 
attempts at rendering natural sound. Our admiration for the 
palace or the temple of a civilized nation is not touched by the 
belief that it is the expansion of an attempt to imitate the 
cave, or the tent, or the forest nook, in which man may at first 
have found shelter, and which have been regarded as each the 
type of an elaborate and highly organized style of architecture. 
Neither language nor anything else loses its dignity with its 
mystery. 

We return to the work which we have treated as the best ex- 
ponent of the mimetic theory, and again in a spirit of dissent. This 
time, however, it is not an excess of concession with which we 
would tax Mr. Farrar, but the opposite defect. He dwells upon 
the fact that the larger part of the world is sunk in barbarism 
now, as a difficulty quite as great as that of barbarism being the 
original state of mankind ; and on the inference that our incapa- 
city to reject the one is an argument against our finding any 
obstacle in the other. Any one may, no doubt, hear and see in 
one week of his life more events which conflict with the idea of 
the dignity of man and the moral government under which he 
18 placed, than he will find in any theory on the Origin of Lan- 
guage. Still, it is a difficulty of quite another dimension to 


believe in any degraded state of humanity existing — the 
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earth now, and to believe in it as the original state of mankind. 
It is not the mere fact of barbarism that is perplexing. It is the 
fact, apart from any shadow of human error ; it is the assumption 
of this condition as the starting-point of humanity that is difficult 
to reconcile with our belief on other subjects. We must believe 
in degradation, and we can to some degree reconcile ourselves to 
the belief by connecting this disorder with preceding sin. But 
the mimetic theory demands a step beyond this: it forces us to 
accept a condition which we can only describe as degraded as 
the starting-point of the human race; and there is no ques- 
tion that this difficulty is one of a different order from the 
former. 

If the conception of humanity, however, slowly emerging from 
a state scarcely distinguished from that of the brutes, conflicts 
with our belief on other subjects, does it not harmonize with 
every particle of evidence that can be brought to bear on the 
subject from other quarters? All evidence on the earlier state 
of mankind leads us to the conclusion that it was a low one. 
Whatever leads in the other direction is the legend which em- 
bodies the popular feeling we are endeavouring to justify. What 
a significance is there in the Lake-dwellings, the débris of which 
yields us so much of our evidence as to pre-historic man! What 
a tale of insecurity, of mutual distrust and terror, is told in the 
remnants of those uncomfortable watery homes! They lead us 
far away from the Golden Age. We smile at the extravagance 
of the earlier theologians of the Church of England in their 
pictures of the primitive state of man—at that state which, as 
Glanvill says, “as far exceeded the hyperboles with which fond 
fancy decorates the objects of her affection as these transcend 
their dim originals’—at that strange glow which, reflected from 
classic feeling on the simple narrative in Genesis, turned Adam 
to a paragon of wisdom, and created a vision of excellence which 
exceeded anything that we could make the goal of humanity; 
but we cling to the illusion all the same. In a softened form 
the Golden Age is still precious to us, and we listen for long in 
vain to the arguments for any theory which bids us renounce it 
Yet they coincide with every other argument drawn from the 
early history of mankind. Nor is the result to which they point 
without analogy, surely, in the history of an individual life. 

The true theory of language, like that of every other science, 
would have before it a comparatively short and easy task in the 
persuasion of mankind, if the state of mind to which it addressed 
itself were that of conscious ignorance. But the truth is, that 
conscious ignorance is not the learner’s starting point, but 4 
station first attained at an advanced stage of the journey. The 
state of mind, with regard to the subject-matter of such 4 
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science as philology, is not a mere blank. With the mind, as 
with the soil, a large part of the labour of cultivation consists in 
what is merely negative, in the weeding out the self-sown seeds 
of prejudice, and breaking up the hard soil of custom and 
association. The mind does not lie fallow any more than the 
earth : with both of these we must eradicate many weeds before 
we sow one seed, and the lightest thistle-down does not spread 
more rapidly, or retain its hold with more stubbornness, than 
the prejudices, and, what Bacon would call, “ prejudicate 
opinions” (for there is a shade of distinction between the two), 
which possess the mind of an ordinary man on the subject of 
anything so familiar as the words he uses at every hour of the 
day. These prejudicate opinions, various as they are, may all 
be traced to one seed. With whatever variety, according to the 
nature of the mind in which they have taken root, they are all 
due to some form of, or inference from, the notion, that words 
are something more than the signs of things,—signs which in 
nature have absolutely no connexion with their object. This is 
a fallacy of so wide a prevalence, and of an influence so hostile to 
many different kinds of truth, that we look upon the adoption of 
the mimetic view of language as a valuable gain to a very much 
wider region of truth than that which is directly illustrated by 
it. To us it seems that some among the finest minds of our 
day waste a large part of their energy through an obstinate 
adhesion to the belief—from which the varied languages of the 
modern world seem expressly intended to deliver us—that 
nomenclature is a part of truth. At all events, those who know 
anything of controversy will admit that it would be wonderfully 
shortened and sweetened, if each combatant would renounce the 
names which they knew their adversary to use in a different 
sense from themselves. Certainly it would be some step towards 
this end, if these words were accepted as metaphors, good or 
bad, derived at first-hand from some imitative sound, whereby 
the original subject of the metaphor was pointed out. When 
their slender connexion with the thing was clearly seen, how 
entirely its whole practical import would be seen to rest on 
convention. We despise the meagre conventional theory of the 
eighteenth century, and indeed its absurdity was refuted by 
Lucretius as completely as is possible to the most advanced 
linguist of our day. Nevertheless, though the theory is below 
contempt with reference to the origin of language as a historical 
event, it seems to us practically to contain a much truer view of 
the natwre of language than the Platonic extreme. M. Renan’s 
saying that the connexion of the word and the thing is “ never 
absolute, never arbitrary, always motivé,’ has been cited with 
approval among others by Mr. Farrar, and of course it expresses 
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an important truth in pointing out that men must at first have 
chosen names which actually did suggest their objects, and that 
with this will had nothing to do. We feel, however, with regard 
to this phrase, much as an able writer in the Fortnightly 
Review* does with regard to Humboldt’s discovery, that lan- 
guage is an “organism,” a phrase which seems specially devised, 
as he truly remarks, to keep language apart from other human 
arts and contrivances. “If,” he continues, “ the practical shifts, by 
which words are shaped or applied to fit new meanings, are not 
devised by an operation of the understanding, we ought con- 
sistently to carry the stratagem of the soldier on the field, or the 
contrivances of the workman at his bench, back into the dark 
regions of instinct and involuntary action.” How is it with 
words of which we have actually witnessed the origin? The 
word telegram, for instance, is certainly younger than the 
youngest of those who use it; it is the latest specimen we can 
select of that increment to language which is the legacy of each 
generation to its successor, as it came into use with all the painful 
association of the Indian Mutiny of 1857. We all remember, 
amid the agitation and anguish of that time, how cool and 
deliberate was the discussion as to the name which should be 
applied to the message that so deeply stirred our hearts. 
Arbitrary is not the word to give our selection, perhaps, for the 
word was formed according to analogy, but we made it in just 
the same spirit that a mother names her infant after his father. 
We gave a particular name for a particular reason, there was 
nothing unconscious or instinctive in the proceeding. 

The truth is that the analogy of the Cratylus, inconsistently 
as this is carried out, where language is throughout compared to 
an instrument, is a very much better one than the analogy more 
familiar to modern ears, where language is compared to a plant. 
The very name of the roots which is now of course a part of 
philology, seems to us in some respects unfortunate. It is not a 
bad metaphor, but people are apt to forget that it is only a 
metaphor, and then it becomes false. The opposition to the 
mimetic theory, for instance, which rests upon the demand that 
every word shall be traced back to a root before any attempt to 
discover in it some attempt at imitation, seems to us merely to 
arise from the fact, that those who make use of it are enslaved 
by a metaphor. Take, for instance, the reviewer's criticism on 
Mr. Farrar’s analysis of those words which have arisen from the 
imitation of the infantine sound, ba. 


“Mr. Farrar reasonably enough assumes,” says the writer, “ what 
may be called children’s language, such as papa, baby, &c., as having 
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contributed something to the materials of language, yet here too he 
appears to fall into a pitfall which lay temptingly open before him. 
He compares, e.g., babbo father, basium kiss; Paafw stammer, badare 
gape, and so on, to show the wonderful fertility of a root ba. Yet ’tis 
evidently unfair to pick outa mass of words with totally different mean- 
ing, and for no other reason than that they begin with ba, to refer 
them to a common root. That there is some reason why certain 
sounds, such as pa, ma, ba, &c., appear in so many languages as repre- 
sentatives of notions familiar to children is evident enough ; but when, 
for instance, baba appears within the same family of languages in 
Frisian as father, in Russian as grandmother, while baby is English 
{and there are hundreds of such cases), it is a misuse of terms to call 
that a root which conveys no common meaning with its sound, and 
probably only owes its frequent appearance to the scarcity of articulate 
sounds suitable for children’s use, which would lead to the same being 
adopted again and again.” 


It is then evidently unfair (to turn to the typical example of 
the reviewer's master) to pick out a couple of words with such a 
totally different meaning as speculation and spice, and for no 
other reason than that they both begin with a syllable spic or 
spec, to trace them toa common root. Is it in this case a misuse 
of terms to call that a root which conveys no common meaning 
with its sound? If so, the sacred canon of Bopp, and Pott, and 
Miiller must undergo some modification. If basium kiss, babbo 
father, badare gape, all originated in the attempt to imitate the 
sound made in simply opening the lips and emitting the breath, 
that sound seems to us as more obviously the root of those 
words than any of Professor Miiller’s derivatives from a root 
spac. Those derivatives afford as good an example as could be 
desired, that the offshoots of a common root have very often 
received no common meaning with their common sound. Such 
objections seem to arise from overlooking the fact that all that 
we mean in calling one word the root of another, is that it is some 
modification of a particular sound to express an object in which 
a resemblance can be traced to another object suggested by 
the original sound. But the fact is, that the reviewer is arguing 
upon an assumption which, if he did but express, he would see 
was begging the question. It really is a part of his definition 
of a root, that it shall be significant. Now that is the very 
question at issue between him and us. If the original con- 
stituents of language were significant, the mimetic theory of the 
Origin of Language is a false one. If the very first words 
used to point out an object had a meaning of their own previous 
to that use, then that meaning could not have been derived from 
imitation. But that is the point to be proved, and not as- 
sumed. 

Here, no doubt, as, in dealing with interjection, Mr. Farrar 
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has weakened his position by supposing these infant cries to 
originate language otherwise than through imitation. It is not 
the child saying, mum-mum-mum, that originates the word 
mamma. It is the mother, adopting these syllables as the 
imitation of the sounds most easily uttered by her infant, who 
leads him to associate them with herself. We have dwelt with 
sufficient length on this flaw in Professor Farrar’s interesting and 
learned work. Could we persuade him to amend it, could we 
further induce him, by the omission of a certain small portion of 
the work, to withdraw all countenance to the erroneous theory 
that any view of the Origin of Language connects itself with 
any view of metaphysics, we should find little wanting in the 
work asa popular exhibition of what we hold to be one of the 
scientific theories of the greatest importance under discussion 
at the present day. We have spoken chiefly of the defects of 
this work in the foregoing paper, because our aim has been less 
to criticise the volume itself than to give a general view of the 
object which the writer sets before himself in that work, and to 
suggest to him those alterations by which it might be most 
successfully carried out. The blemishes in his production are, 
therefore, dwelt upon in this article at a length quite dispropor- 
tionate to their real importance—we have, in fact, endeavoured 
to write a supplement to Mr. Farrar’s “ Essay on Language,” and 
not a criticism upon it. 

We have spoken of one or two scientific fancies which appear 
to us illustrations of the metaphysical stage of thought. The 
hypothesis, however, which presents us with a conception most 
completely analogous to the phonetic types is the “ plastic 
powers’ of the older geologists—that influence of the stars on 
the materials of mountains, by which the rock was fashioned 
into the likeness of shells and other organic remains. In both 
these theories we have a blending of physical and metaphysical 
ideas such as can only be received into the imagination by being 
thrown back into the past. “ Where,” asks Leonardo da Vinci, 
one of the first opponents of these mystical agents, “are the 
stars now forming in the hills shells of distinct ages and species ?” 
“Where,” we may repeat, “are men now discovering vocal 
expressions corresponding to visual impressions?” The answer 
from our opponents would be also the answer from Leonardo's, 
these “phonetic types’—these “plastic powers’—must have 
existed “because their effects continue to exist.” The last 
notion only seems more irrationa] to us than the first, partly 
because we have not yet got beyond it, and partly because the 
association of sound with metaphysical ideas is so much closer 
than is possible in the case of sight. The notion of stars doing 
the part of artists is only more obviously magical than that of 
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sense throwing, as it were, a shadow on sound; in reality the 
two conceptions imply an equally wide departure from the 
course of law. And in both cases they disguise from us a pre- 
cisely analogous truth—or rather the same truth, that the past 
is uniform with the present, that like causes then produced like 
effects, and that those results which our imagination summons 
unknown agents to achieve were due to the mere continuance of 
those now working under our eyes. Though we must go so far 
back into the past for an example of the complete metaphysical 
fallacy in geology, the triumph of the opposite truth is an event 
of our own day. Precisely analogous to the contempt with 
which people now receive the hypothesis of the Mimetic School 
is that which was poured upon the doctrines of Scrope and 
Lyell when they first began to explain the present condition of 
the earth’s surface on principles now acting under our eyes. 
Nobody attempted to deny some scope to these agencies; an 
insignificant margin of the whole gigantic work might, it 
was conceded, be due to their operation; but the assertion that 
all that was needed to spread this supposed margin over the 
whole was a simple extension of the time demanded for its pro- 
duction, was received with a smile. The controversy is now 
exactly repeated on the ground of philology. “ Here and there, 
it is said, you will no doubt find an imitative word that has 
crept into true language—a ‘sound-word,’ as Mr. Tylor calls it— 
doing duty for a ‘sense-word ;’ but the proportion of this mere 
fringe of true language to the wide garment that forms the mantle 
of thought, is too trifling to be taken into account.” It is the 
illusion of an impatient child who watches for a couple of 
minutes the progress of some vast building while a single stone, 
perhaps, is fitted into its place, and would scorn the supposition 
that these walls and towers were raised by workmen no more 
powerful or agile than those whose additions to the structure his 
short interval of watching—not short to him—would fail to 
detect. Such is the attitude of the half-cultivated mind towards 
all science that deals with the past. The child’s interval of 
curiosity measures a larger fragment of the progress of a build- 
ing than the observation of a life-time can follow of such changes 
as those which have fashioned the earth we inhabit, or the mighty 
instrument we make use of in the communication of thought. 
Our observation follows too small a portion of the vast curve 
to detect its deviation from a straight line, and when its goal is 
pointed out to us we refuse to believe that this can be attained 
otherwise than by a violent change of direction. But the pro- 
gress of all physical knowledge converges to the certainty that 
there is nothing in the past history of this universe that corre- 
sponds to such a change of direction. The path which men’s 
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fancies have marked out for science would be represented by a 
zig-zag line, a succession of changes, no one of which suggested 
that which should follow, or recalled that which should precede. 
The curve by which we have symbolized that path which all 
evidence indicates as marked out for it by God is one for which 
our feeble analysis as yet supplies no formula. We cannot, except 
to a very trifling extent, generalize from the progress of natural 
knowledge in our own day, and determine its course in the future; 
but this much we know, that it forms an unbroken unity. Scien- 
tific men would attach little value to the speculations which 
occupied the earliest European thinkers, their endeavours to find 
some one principle which should form, as it were, the mot 
dénigme of the universe seems to our contemporaries puerile ; 
but here, perhaps, as in so many other directions, the truth is 
less unlike the first instinctive feeling of childhood than the 
negative criticism of youth, and mature thought, enriched by 
the knowledge of the ages, may yet return to that simpler 
view from which it started, and learn, in some sense that is still 
impossible to us, to recognise the force of the universe as One. 


Art. V.—Tune LeGenpAry Lore or ICELAND. 


1. Viga-Glum’s Saga. Translated by the Rt. Hon. Sir 
EpmMunp Heap, Bart. Williams and Norgate. 1866. 

2. The Edda of Semund the Learned. With a Mythological 
Index. Part I. Triibner and Co. 1866. 

3. The Story of Gisli the Outlaw. From the Icelandic. By 
G. W. Dasent. Edmonston and Douglas. 1866. 

4. Icelandic Legends. Collected by Jé6n Arnason. Trans- 
lated by G. E. J. Powett and Errikur Maanusson. 
Bentley. 1864. 

5. The Same. Second Series. With Notes and Introductory 
Essay. Longmans. 1866. 


7 Antiquity of Man,” “ Pre-historic Times,” “Pre-Ada- 
5 mites,” &c., are topics, familiar to the present generation, 
which indicate a lively curiosity concerning the origin of the 
human race. When, if ever, the discovery be made of the way 
in which our primal ancestor was manipulated out of the dust of 
the earth by the Great Creator, it is Just conceivable that this 
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or any other discovery on ‘the subject will excite very little 
interest among the mass of mankind. The attribute of man- 
hood, being shared by all the race, is common, in the sense of 
being vulgar. Mere “flesh and blood” sympathies are mocked 
at in an assembly that is often called the most distinguished 
assembly of men in the world. Particular individuals, parties, 
or countries, on the contrary, have a special attractiveness when 
their fate or their career is in any way exceptional. If at all 
connected with ourselves so much the better. The most in- 
fatuated genealogist, who will devour “honest Arthur Collins” 
hour after hour, rejoicing in the deeds of his fellow country- 
men, and in the honours by which those deeds were rewarded, 
rarely looks at the family tree of Seth or Heber or Lameth. So, 
we presume to think, is it with nations. Historic aunals are 
more enticing to ordinary human readers than pre-historic. 
Records of our own particular ancestors have a greater charm for 
most of us than hypotheses and discoveries concerning the fathers 
of mankind. 

The books mentioned above which have given rise to these 
reflections occupy a position apart both from the literature on 
primeval man, and from literature properly called historical. 
They illustrate the history of our race, indeed, but at a period 
antecedent to the existence of anything like historical writing. 

We regard both the ancient and the modern fables as express- 
ing the thought and feeling of our remote progenitors. ‘Those 
children of Ask, whose tramp from the East across Europe con- 
tinued year after year, like the pilgrimage of the children of 
Israel escaping from the pollutions of Egypt, and ceased not till 
aland of promise was reached, have still their representatives in 
Iceland. Nay, have they not in England? Professor Kingsley 
suggests the navvy as an embodiment of the rugged Teutonic 
nature which assailed and finally broke down the empire of 
Rome. Mr. Carlyle, too, has quoted the saying of the Notting- 
ham bargemen on the river Trent, who unconsciously refer to 
(Kgir, the Scandinavian god of the sea-tempest, when they warn 
oneanother againsta dangerous eddying backwater that sometimes 
affects the river, “ Have acare!—there is the eager coming!” 
“Curious,” adds the philosopher ; “ that word surviving, like the 
peak of a submerged world !” We fancy that more peaks of the 
kind might be found were they sought for. Readers of Miss 
Marsh’s little book entitled “ English Hearts and English Hands ” 
will remember many traits of character exhibited by the navvies 
over whom she obtained so potent and beneficent an influence 
that recal the personages figuring in the northern sagas. Im- 
pulsiveness, impressionableness, a keen sense of reproach, espe- 
tially the reproach of niggardliness, a readiness to revenge injury, 
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a strong affection between brothers or comrades, and an almost 
childish simplicity in the ways of the world, mark the two groups 
of men divided by eight or nine centuries of time. The naive 
comparison which one navvy drew between the joys of heaven 
and the “sitting in a public, over a good jug of ale, with a fiddle 
going,” has a twang of the Eddaic age. “Can heaven be happier 
than that?” he asked. The good lady admitted that it must be 
a pleasure to him, and brought him nearer to her view of the 
matter by asking how he would like to die. Her account of 
the quarrel between navvy Paget and tall George, and her brave 
and skilful way of reconciling them, would fit into some of the 
Norse stories most aptly. One big fellow reported of himself and 
companions at the Crystal Palace, “The paymaster says we're 
the finest lot he ever saw, and the wildest—just like four hun- 
dred roaring lions.” Language like this is an echo of the voices 
that resounded in the ears of Odin ; and that other speech of one 
who “didn’t by half like digging the earth so well as ploughing 
the sea,” comes straight from the soul of a Viking. Let any 
reader take up Viga-Glum’s Saga, and try if he can divest him- 
self of the idea that he is reading the history of one of those 
grim clay-bespattered giants that are seen sometimes stalking 
slowly along our streets. 

The story runs thus: Ivar and Hreidar are two brothers living 


in Norway. Hreidar, in a voyage to Iceland, having been hos- 
pitably received by Eyiolf’s father, consents reluctantly to take 
back Eyiolf with him to Norway. His reluctance is due to a re- 
gard for Ivar, who has a strong prejudice against Icelanders. 
Some conversation on the subject takes place between Eyiolf 
and his friend. 


“The end of it was, that Eyiolf went to stay at Hreidar’s, on the 
promontory; and when Ivar was expected home he put ona great 
fur cloak, which he wore every day ; he was a tall man and sat always 
at Hreidar’s side. Now when Ivar arrived they went out to meet him, 
as a mark of honour, and received him joyfully. Either brother then 
asked the other for tidings, and Ivar inquired of Hreidar where he 
had been through the winter. Hreidar told him he had been in Ice- 
land, and then Ivar asked no more about the matter ; ‘ But tell me,’ said 
he, ‘is that great rough lump I see there a man, or is it some animal?’ 
Eyiolf answered, ‘I am aman of Iceland, my name is Eyiolf, and I 
intend to be here all the winter.’ ‘I guess one thing,’ said Ivar, 
‘we shall not be without mischief of some kind, if an Icelander 1 
here.’ Hreidar replied, ‘If you deal badly with him, so that he can- 
not stay here, the affection between us, as near kinsmen, will suffer.’ 
‘It was a bad voyage of yours to Iceland,’ said Ivar, ‘if we on that 
account are to be dependent on Icelanders, or cast off our own friends 
and kindred ; nor do I know why you choose to visit those hateful 
people ; and then too you have escaped telling me what has happened 
to you.’ 
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“It is very different from what you suppose,’ said Hreidar; ‘ there 
are many good fellows there.’ 

“* Well,’ replied Ivar, ‘at any rate that rough and shaggy beast 
does not look particularly well on the high seat.’ But when he saw 
that his brother set great store by Eyiolf, he did not speak so strongly 
as before against Icelanders. ‘What can I call him,’ said he, ‘ except 
Lump?’ and Eyiolf did not seem to object to the name; but they 
made the worst of everything that he did.” 


This passage, as it seems to us, abounds with characteristics of 
our English nature. The brotherly affection, the jealousy of 
strangers, the short surly manner of speech under annoyance, the 
nearness of a quarrel, and yet the avoidance of it by the two 
brothers, the new zest given to hatred for the interloper by the 
fact that he and his country have deprived Ivar, who cannot 
bear to hear them talked about, of the customary story of his 
brother’s adventures—all these are marks of character still to be 
found among all classes of Englishmen ; but the simple frankness 
with which the ill-humour is shown and the hatred avowed 
belong now only to the roughest and lustiest of our population. 
The immediate application of a derisive nickname, too, is a 
national peculiarity still in full vigour among us. The expletives 
indeed with which a navvy garnishes his ordinary, and especially 
his vituperative discourse, have no parallel in the unadorned 
language of Ivar and his brother. But the manner and delivery 
of the dialogue we conceive to be very much that of the heroes 
of Staffordshire and the Black Country. Then Eyiolf’s instant 
answering for himself, and the determination he expresses of 
staying in defiance of Ivar’s remarks, should be noted as well as 
Hreidar’s promptness in taking his part. Many of our best 
qualities as a race are here indicated in a simple story nearly a 
thousand years old. Love to one’s own kith and kin and dis- 
like of strangers have made us perhaps less genial in our hospi- 
talities than Europeans of southern climes, but the sacredness of 
an Englishman’s home, and all the virtues that gather round his 
hearth, result from the strong concentration of his feelings upon 
those that are near and dear. His generosity too, though rugged, 
is genuine, and even his strong prejudices yield to admiration of 
bravery or other manly qualities. So we find Ivar becoming a 
staunch friend to ‘‘the Lump,” after the latter has coolly killed 
a bear in the wood. When subsequently he takes upon himself 
the challenge of a braggart Berserkir and defeats him in a good 
stand-up fight, Eyiolf becomes quite popular among his Nor- 
wegian friends. 

This Saga of Viga-Glum gives altogether, and in a very 
small compass, the most vivid picture of our Norse ancestors that 
has yet appeared in English. The unpretentiousness of the book 
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is one of its greatest recommendations. The simple style and 
language of the translation are such as would be expected from 
an accomplished scholar like Sir Edmund Head. 


“With regard to the intrinsic merits of the narrative,” says Sir 
Edmund, in the preface, “the reader must judge for himself. The 
picture of society which it presents to us is not one of pastoral simpli- 
city and repose, but the actors init are real men and women, not mere 
lay figures, and the events are for the most part those of everyday 
life. Bloodshed and violence are common, and a man’s consideration 
in the community depends mainly on his own courage and on his 
wealth; yet the condition of things contrasts favourably with that 

revailing in most countries at a far later date under the feudal system. 
The bulk of the population were free ; they made their own laws, and 
executed them themselves, and we see among them the working of 
those principles of constitutional freedom which in most countries of 
Europe have long since perished. One peculiarity too they have 
which is especially interesting to us. They exhibit in a most remark- 
able degree that idolatry for forms of law which sometimes causes 
the substance of justice to be disregarded as secondary to the form, 
but which on the other hand in our own country has perhaps more 
than once saved the kernel by preserving the husk when both would 
otherwise have perished.” 


Such is the general complexion of character belonging to the 
personages treated of in the Saga, and such, no doubt, were the 
general characteristics of the men who, issuing from the defiles 
of the Caucasus, travelled westward and northward during many 
generations, leaving tribes and parts of tribes on every fertile 
spot encountered in the journey, until they could no further go. 
Iceland, their fiual limit, was peopled as much from Britain as 
from Norway, in the days when the Norse tongue was well under- 
stood in England and when Athelstan could enjoy the songs of 
a Scandinavian bard. The cold and the ruggedness of their 
settlements invigorated the character of this wandering race, and 
when they returned upon Europe as rovers and sea kings, they 
spread terror indeed around, but they infused a new spirit into 
the populations whom they conquered, and the Northmen proved 
themselves to be the male principle of the nations of Europe. 
Fierce, aggressive, conquering, all the peaceful nations fell before 
them. Saxons, Franks, Sicilians, Russians, Greeks of the Lower 
Empire—all acknowledged the power of the Norman sword and 
the craft of the Norman mind. Here is his prototype :— 

“ Viga-Glum, or ‘ Murdering Glum,’ is not by any means a perfect 
character,” says Sir E. Head, “ even when measured by the standard of 
the times in which he lived; but the author tells us that for twenty 
years he was the first man in Eyjafirth, and for twenty years 
more there was no better man there. He is described as one who 
was naturally indolent, shy, and moody; but when once he could be 
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brought to act his courage and determination were indomitable. He 
was thoroughly unscrupulons; neither blood nor false oaths stood in 
his way, when he had to achievea purpose. His humour is sometimes 
childish and sometimes savage : as when he asks the wife to put a stitch 
into his cloak just before he turns round and kills her husband, ap- 
parently for no object but to show his thorough coolness and indiffer- 
ence. The finishing touch to this part of his character is added by the 
peculiarity, that whenever he was intent on slaying a man he was apt 
to be seized with a fit of uncontrollable laughter which ended in tears.” 


This Iceland worthy who had so uncomfortable a laugh was the 
youngest son of Eyiolf, who slew the Berserkir in Norway. In 
Norway too Eyiolf wooed and won Astrida for his wife. They 
would seem to have been destined for one another. For Astrida 
accompanied her father to the Christmas feast spread by Ivar 
and Hreidar, and when the guests had been divided into messes 
of twelve, lots were drawn for the seat next Astrida, and at 
every drawing the lot fell to Eyiglf. This illustration of the art 
of dining, as practised by our ancestors, will be easily understood 
by any reader that has travelled as far as Petersburg and seen 
the shaggy-bearded bargemen on the Nevaat their mess—ranged 
in a circle round the bowl of food into-which each in turn dips 
his spoon. Before returning to {Iceland with his wife, Eyiolf 
finished his education as a Norse gentleman by going out sea- 


roving for four summers. The little affair with the Berserkir 
was called the “ holmgang,” because, says Sir E. Head, duels of 
this kind often took place in a “holm,” or small island. The 
editor of “ Semund,” however, explains the word by saying that 
the spot for such encounters was called “a holm,” and con- 
sisted of a circular space marked out by stones, which is at least 


very suggestive of a prize-ring. LEyiolf went with his friends 
originally as a witness of the proposed combat, but being asked 
to hold the shield of the Berserkir’s opponent, he declined, saying, 
“T shall not like it if he is killed under my care, and there can 
be no honour in that. Ask me if you like to fight the Berserkir 
myself ; that is a thing one may do for one’s friends ; but what 
you now ask I will not grant.” 

To the question, whether their friend’s death, if it happened, 
should not be avenged, he replied with a very practical argument. 
“ My opinion is that none of our people ought to go back to their 
homes again, if the man who falls is not avenged, and I think it 
worse to fight the Berserkir after your kinsman is killed than it 
would be before.” So he stepped forward, and the end of it was 
that the Berserkir had half of his foot cut off, had to pay the 
fine to be released from the duel, and went maimed the rest 
of his life. 

Glum was in courage the worthy son of his sire, but he was 
not a popular man, nor of a genial character. The early part of 
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his life was not happy. His father died, and his mother Astrida 
and himself were dispossessed of part of their property by some 
of their relatives. Here we have a sketch of his personal 
appearance :—“ He was for the most part silent and undemonstra- 
tive, tall, of a dark complexion, with straight, white hair; a 
owerful man, who seemed rather awkward and shy, and never 
went to the places where men met together. Glum took very 
little trouble about household matters, and seemed to be some- 
what slow in coming to his full faculties.” Glum at the age of 
fifteen, unable to bear or resent the encroachments of his kindred, 
left his mother and home and went to Norway to the farm of 
Vigfuss his maternal grandfather. Vigfuss received the young 
man coldly, doubting whether a youth so moody and stupid- 
looking could be the son of his daughter Astrida. After this 
reception Glum grows gloomier than ever, hardly ever speaks, 
and spends most of his time stretched upon a bench with his 
cloak around him. A feast takes place, when “Biorn, of the Iron 
Skull,” a terrible Berserkir, comes in, and stalking up and down 
the hall, asks the men one by one, whether he is not braver than 
any present. All, from Vigfuss downwards, make submissive 
answers, until the braggart comes to Glum lying on the bench. 
“ Why does this fellow lie here, and not sit up?” says Biorn 
Glum’s comrades answered for him, that he was so dull it 
mattered little what he said. Biérn gave him a kick, told him 
to sit up like other people, and asked him if he was as brave a 
man ashe? Glum replied that he knew nothing about Bidrn's 
courage, and did not want to be meddled with ; “ but there is one 
reason, he added, “ why I should not like to be put on the same 
footing with you ; and that is, because out there, in Iceland, a 
man would be called a fool who conducted himself as you do, but 
here I see everybody regulate his speech in the most perfect 
manner.” After this scornful address Glum jumped up, pulled 
off Bidrn’s helmet, and belaboured the champion so thoroughly 
with a log of firewood that the latter was heartily glad to make 
his escape. Vigfuss thereupon invited his grandson to the dais 
and overwhelmed him with honours and substantial rewards. 

Returning soon afterwards to his mother, Glum found plenty 
of work to his hand in settling matters with his powerful and 
grasping kindred. This part of the story affords many interesting 
illustrations of the tenure of land among the Norsemen, the law 
of inheritance, the nature of the courts (the Thing) which ad- 
judicated on disputed points, and the kinds of compensation 
offered for wrong or damage done. 

It was not long before Glum astonished his relations and 
neighbours. He drove away the stray cattle that damaged the 
hay in his mother’s field, and promised to do worse if they came 
again. “You talk. big, Glum,” cried Sigmund, owner of the 
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cattle, “but in our eyes you are now just as great a simpleton as 
when you went away, and we shall not regulate our affairs 
according to your nonsense.” This does not seem a very injurious 
speech, but it cost Sigmund his life ; for Glum went home, and had 
a strong fit of that awkward laughter which presaged homicide— 
“it affected him in such a manner that he turned quite 
pale, and tears burst from his eyes, just like large hail- 
stones.” 

Glum’s cool indifference on the subject of the murder which 
ensues, whether real or assumed, is a noticeable trait of character. 
After killing Sigmund before his wife’s eyes he goes to visit 
Thorstein, his own brother, who notices the traces of ‘blood left 
in the indented ornaments of the spear, and asked Glum if he 
had used the weapon within a short time. “Qh,” cried Glum, 
“it is quite true; I forgot to mention it; I killed Sigmund, 
Thorkel’s son, with it to-day.” “That will be some news for 
Thorkel and his kinsmen.” “ Yes,” said Glum; “however, as 
the old saying is,—‘The nights of blood are the nights of 
most impatience.’ No doubt they will think less of it as 
time goes on.” 

And truly enough they did bear the matter more patiently 
than might have been expected. But there were two things 
against Thorkel and his friends. Thorkel had unjustly deprived 
Astrida of that very field in which her son Glum had slain 
Sigmund. That would interfere with any suit carried on before 
the Althing. Then Glum was clearly a man of prowess, and to 
be personally dreaded, and a scheme of mere revenge might 
prove bootless. The administration of justice was not conducted 
with the passionless impartiality aimed at in modern juris- 
prudence. Both parties to a suit obtained as much interest as 
they could and through their friends influenced the court. In 
this case there were counter suits. To the action against Glum 
for slaying Sigmund, the former replied by an action for theft 
against the latter, who had been killed, according to the averment, 
while trespassing on Glum’s ground, that is, on the field which 
had been wrongfully taken from Astrida, and Sigmund had been 
in consequence proclaimed an outlaw. In this and in a second 
cause the judgment went against Thorkel and in favour of Glum, 
who was to receive back, for a moderate consideration, the field 
that had been the original cause of the dispute. This was 
managed by a compromise, for Thorkel received from his 
antagonist a significant hint of what would happen should the 
trial be pursued to the end. “Thorkel may be sure, if he is 
convicted, that we. shall not both of us be at the Thing 
next summer.” Glum was triumphant, and his enemy, 
having offered a sacrifice of an old steer in the temple of 
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Frey, and implored vengeance, went to reside in another part 
of the country. 

We have made very free with this interesting little book of 
Sir Edmund Head’s, and might continue to enlarge upon it 
through many pages. It possesses that exquisite charm which 
immediate transcripts from nature always have. In it we see 
the strange people whose blood flows in our veins, as they lived, 
moved, talked, thought, and felt ten centuries ago. We havea 
chapter touching two marriages, brought about not without hard 
knocks on either side. Then the history of two boys, and the 
mischievous utterances of the spae-wife, who foretells that their 
friendship will not last, and that they will cause disaster in the 
country. A wrestling match, a horse fight, and other curions 
customs of the people add to the air of reality about the book, 
while the fact of Glum’s grim temper breaking out occasionally 
in acts of ruthlessness, gives a tragic interest to the narrative, 
which is relieved on the other hand by the account of his many 
deeds of fairness and moderation. Many readers will find in 
this rough landlord of olden time a mirror of the natural 
English character untempered by modern civilization. 

The story of Gisli the Outlaw, which Mr. Dasent has so 
thoroughly popularized that we need not enlarge upon it here, 
exhibits many of the features that strike the reader of 
Glum’s Saga. The same simple obedience to strong impulses, 
to love, anger, and revenge: beautiful brotherly affection and 
wifely fidelity ; determined courage and ruthless severity. But 
Gisli’s Saga is of a higher strain than Glum’s, more romantic 
and poetical, and consequently not altogether so suggestive of 
the real practical life of the Icelanders as the work we have 
dwelt upon at length. We heartily recommend Mr. Dasent’s 
book to all readers. It is as instructive in the way of illus- 
trating ancient Norse manners, as it is highly interesting in 
the complication of incidents and in the manifestation of a mys- 
terious tragic destiny that is cast over the whole narrative. 

Glum flourished in the middle of the tenth century, one of 
his exploits beg mentioned in the annals under the date 942. 
Christianity was established in Iceland about the close of that 
century. We must, therefore, look to Pagan sources for the 
code of morals ruling the society in which Glum moved. Of 
this we find aptly enough a very good epitome in the littie 
volume entitled “The Edda of Semund the Learned.” Seemund 
lived a century later than Glum, and therefore in the Christian 
period, but though himself a priest, he appears to have hada 
very tolerant regard for the old heathen sagas and songs, of 
which he made, or is reputed to have made, a collection, now 
known by the name of “The Poetic Edda.” Of the two parts 
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into which the collection is divided, the present volume contains 
the mythological poems. An English version of the second 
part, consisting of the heroic lays, is promised. 

In the poem here styled “The High One’s Lay,” Odin, who is 
the High One, delivers himself of a series of rules and maxims 
which we must presume to be the ethical standard of that time. 
Caution and ready wit are as much recommended as hospitality 
or courage. For example: “All doorways,” begins the poem, 
“before going forward should be looked to; for difficult it is to 
know where foes may sit within a dwelling.” Again: “Wit is 
needful to him who travels far: at home all is easy.” And 
again: “Of his understanding should no one be proud, but 
rather in conduct cautious. When the prudent and taciturn 
come to a dwelling, harm seldom befals the cautious: for a firmer 
friend no one ever gets than great sagacity.” Here, no doubt, 
we have come to the well at which Mr. Carlyle has drunk ere he 
set forth so strenuously the philosophy of silence and action. 
Drunkenness is condemned, and an illustration of its mischievous 
effects given at the expense of Odin himself. That which drowns 
the senses is neatly contrasted with the preciousness of good 
sense ; “ A better burthen no man bears on the way than much 
good sense ; that is thought better than riches in a strange place ; 
such is the recourse of the indigent. A worse provision on the 
way he cannot carry than too much beer-bibbing ; for the more 
he drinks the less control he has of his own mind. ‘ Oblivion’s 
heron’ ’tis called that over potations hovers; he steals the minds 
of men. With this bird’s pinions I was fetiered in Gunuldd’s- 
dwelling. Drunk I was! I was overdrunk at that cunning 
Fialar’s.” After this outburst of candour, the god grows more 
‘dignified: “Taciturn and prudent, and in war daring, should a 
King’s children be; joyous and liberal every one should be until 
his hour of death.” This is a noble summary of the qualities 
which distinguished the Northmen for many generations. Gluttony 
is very pithily scoffed at in the lay: “Cattle know when to go 
home, and then from grazing cease; but a foolish man never 
knows his stomach’s measure.” One piece of counsel, which 
shows that incontinence of speech is a very ancient vice, cannot be 
too often repeated in a babbling age: “A foolish man who 
among people comes had best be silent ; for no one knows that 
he knows nothing unless he talks too much.” What a practical 
turn Odin gives to his exhortations! Soin the following maxims: 
“A guest should depart, not always stay in one place. The 
welcome becomes unwelcome if he too long continues in another's 
house ;” and, “One’s own house is best, small though it be; at 
home is every one his own master.” 

“T have never found,” continues this shrewd observer of the 
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sons of men, “a man so bountiful or so hospitable that he refused 
a present ; or of his property so liberal that he scorned a recom- 
pense.” Norman perfidy, which was once proverbial, might 
have sought its justification in the maxims of the Northmen’s 
god, who, while he would have true friends very staunch to one 
another, “blending their minds together, exchanging gifts, and 
often going to see each other,” recommends crafty dealing with 
doubtful friends. “If thou hast a friend whom thou little 
trustest, yet wouldst good from him derive, thou shouldst speak 
him fair, but think craftily, and leasing pay with lying. Before 
him thou shouldst laugh, and contrary to thy thoughts speak: 
requital should the gift resemble.” It is hard to admit that blunt, 
honest John Bull springs from a stock that ever acknowledged 
a gospel like this! Whoever composed these maxims was not 
unacquainted with that sadness, that aching void, from which 
the human mind has suffered when intellectual ambition 
has been foiled, when the consuming flame of thought has 
destroyed the beauty of life, and man, with all his brave and 
lofty aspirations, has found himself—nothing! There is deep 
thought and melancholy in the following: “Moderately wise 
should each one be, but never over-wise ; for a wise man’s heart 
is seldom glad if he is all-wise who.owns it. His destiny Jet no 
man know beforehand; his mind will be freest from care.” 
Love is not omitted from the lay. Odin gives advice upon the 
subject ; confesses to its wonderful power, and alludes by way of 
example to his own failure in an amour with a lass who was too 
. cunning for him. 

The motive suggested for early rising in the next maxim we 
quote must have had considerable influence with men like 
“ Murdering Glum.” “He should early rise who another's pro” 
perty or life desires to have. Seldom a sluggish wolf gets prey, 
or a sleeping man victory.” 

We must be pardoned one quotation more, on account of its 
bearing upon the recent debates in Parliament on the qualifica- 
tion for the franchise. The low set of fellows which, as is pre- 
tended, the seven-pound householders will send to the House of 
Commons, may take comfort from this dictum of Odin : “ Washed 
and refected let a man ride to the Thing, although his garments 
be not too good ; of his shoes and breeches let no one be ashamed, 
nor of his horse, although he have not a good one !” 

Among the poems in Semund’s “ Edda” are several in the 
form of dialogues. One or two, in which the gods abuse one 
another in language worthy of Billingsgate, are very grotesque, 
and may have been written, as the editor suggests, when the old 
religion was declining and lay open to ridicule. “The Lay of 
Vafthridnir” is a dialogue of more serious interest, inasmuch 4s 
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it exhibits the cosmogony in which the Northmen were instructed. 
Odin is very anxious to have a wit-combat with Vafthrddnir, a 
‘celebrated Jotun, and pays him a visit under the assumed name 
of Gagnrad. They engage in a contest of question and answer 
on the condition that he who is defeated shall lose his life. The 
grim controversy is conducted in a very complimentary strain, 
and rises almost to tragic interest at the last, when the Jétun 
gives up the strife as he discovers with whom he has been really 
contending. The cosmogony is doubtless known to most of our 
readers. Much of it evidently was tradition, brought from the East 
and modified by time and place. Some analogies are worthy of 
remark, Gagnrad is asked to name the stream which divides 
earth between the Jotuns and the gods. He replies, “Ifing is 
the stream called; open shall it run throughout all time. On 
that stream no ice shall be.” Ice would have afforded a passage 
to those who must not pass over, for this clearly points to the 
belief of the Jews in the great gulf that separated Dives from 
Abraham, and over which none could pass. The congenial 
employment of the blessed who have finished their earthly career 
is thus described. The picture is one that will be very tempting 
to those of our countrymen who are at’so much pains and cost 
to witness the inglorious struggles of the prize ring, and who feel 
such deep resentment when the encounter is bloodless. 

“Tell me what the Einheriar [warriors slain in battle] do in 
Heerfather’s halls until the powers perish? All the Einheriar in 
Odin’s halls each day together fight ; the fallen they choose and 
from the conflict ride; beer with the sir drink, of sehrimnir 
[hogs, perhaps in the form of bacon] eat their fill, then sit in 
harmony together.” One almost wishes that tobacco-smoking had 
been known in those days, for the last line of the strophe seems 
to wait for another distich to the effect that the heroes smoke their 
pipes in peace. With all our civilization and nineteenth century 
progress, no one dare say that people are not now to be found in 
England who would feel the above representation to be that of 
a very comfortable and respectable paradise. In that sense no 
doubt there is still in these prosperous islands no inconsiderable 
amount of heathenism—of the worship of Odin and Thor— 
astuteness and muscular force. 

The last poem in the volume is not the least interesting of the 
collection. It has been attributed to Semund himself, and illus- 
trates the period of transition from Paganism to Christianity. 
That northern mind which has been accused of inability to 
understand a metaphor is, as here represented, in a state of some 
confusion. Under the form of a dream, a father deceased is sup- 
posed to address his son from another world and to narrate par- 
ticulars of his last illness, his death, and the scenes his soul 
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passed through on the way to its final home. The name of God 
is used throughout as the name of the Supreme. The sins of 
arrogance, luxury, covetousness are condemned, but the precept, 
‘« Love ye your enemies,” is ignored. “To thy enemies,” says 
the Song of the Sun, “trust thou never, although they speak 
thee fair: promise them good ; ’tis good to have another’s injury 
as a warning.” And thereupon foilows an example of treachery 
and of the punishment of the evil-doers in a place of torment. 
Hel seems to be no longer a personage, the daughter of Loki 
and Angrboda, but a place, with grated doors heavily creaking. 
Prayer is inculcated. “On God a man shall for good things 
call, on him who has created mankind. Of all things may be 
destitute he who for nothing asks: few heed the wants of the 
silent.” Yet the sun is honoured with some kind of worship :— 
“ The sun I saw, and it seemed to me as if I saw a glorious god: 
I bowed before her for the last time in the world of men.” The 
process of death is graphically described: “The sun I saw seldom 
sadder; I had then almost from the world declined: my tongue 
was as wood become, and all was cold without me.” Then comes 
a passage that sets at defiance any attempt to read it literally, 
as the realism of the whole poem would require: “The star of 
hope when I was born fled from my breast away; high it flew, 
settled nowhere so that it might find rest.” Unless accepted as 
the expression of a poetical fancy, the passage is hopelessly 
obscure. The descriptions of the torments of the wicked recal 
parts of that’ Inferno which was the expression of the Gothic 
mind in a more advanced state of cultivation, under the in- 
fluence of an Italian sky and sun and a phase of Christianity 
that was expressed in forms at once of beauty, of power, and 
of terror. 

What a fall from the grandeur and simplicity of the old worship 
of nature and communion with Odin and Thor, Balder, Frey and 
the other dwellers in Asgard, to the foul and sordid superstitions 
described in the “ Introductory Essay” prefixed to the translation 
of Arnason’s Icelandic Legends, second series! It is horrible to 
think that witchcraft of the kind alluded to was ever believed in 
by human beings, and yet evidence has been given in English 
courts of justice in the nineteenth century, indicating the exis- 
tence of such degraded creeds. Whiat strange freaks of human 
ingenuity were they that, mixing Christianity and Paganism, the 
spiritual and the material, could formulate a rite like the follow- 
ing. ‘The object of the rite is to procure, by sorcery, for some 
malevolent purpose, the services of a goblin or spirit raised from 
the tombs :— 

“The sorcerer must exercise his art on a Friday night that divides 
the lsth day of a month from the 19th, or the 28th from the 29th. 
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He must go in the middle of the night to the churchyard, and to a 
tomb, furnished with a Paternoster which he has written backwards 
upon a slip of paper, or scrap of skin, the evening before, with the 
quill of a bird called the moor-snipe, and with his own blood, drawn 
from a wound which he has himself made in his left arm. He must 
also take with him a rod, upon which he has written the proper magic 
runes. It is considered safer to choose one of the smaller tombs. 
When he has chosen one, he rolls the rod backwards and forwards over 
it, repeating perpetually the reversed Paternoster, together with other 
spells and formula. After some time the tomb begins to move and 
quake; the goblin is already moving upwards, very slowly, for these 
ghosts are most unwilling to quit their repose in the grave, and often 
pray to be left in peace. While the ghost is rising, all kinds of mon- 
strous and awful sights surround the sorcerer, who must pay no heed 
to them, but repeat all the more eagerly his spells, and roll the rune 
rod quicker and quicker over the grave, until the dead man is half out 
of the tomb. But, at the same time, he must take the greatest care 
that none of the earth fall outside the compass of the tomb, for that 
earth can no human art or power return to its place. As now the 
goblin stands half above his grave, he must be asked two questions— 
never three, or he will sink again beneath the weight of the holy 
number. ‘The questions are usually: who he was when alive, and, 
if he was a strong man. Others say that the one question will 
suffice—‘* How old are you?’ If the ghost declare that he has had 
the strength of a middle-aged man, it is not advisable to go further in 
the business ; for when he has entirely risen from the tomb, a wrest- 
ling ensues between him and the sorcerer; and these goblins have 
invariably double the strength they had in life, and double the vigour 
that one expects from their age. It is for this reason that sorcerers in 
general choose the tombs of youths between twelve and fourteen years 
of age, or sometimes of folk up to thirty years old, but never those 
of men older than themselves. If all goes smoothly, the sorcerer 
continues his spells until the goblin is quite clear of the earth. A 
great deal yet remains to be done. When the ghost is well out of his 
grave, his features are covered with a filthy foam and slime called 
‘the corpse-froth,’ which the spell-worker must lick off with his own 
tongue; having done this, he must open a wound under the little toe 
of his right foot, and smear with the blood the goblin’s tongue. After 
this, the dead man and the sorcerer must wrestle together, and if the 
sorcerer can fling his adversary the latter must obey him in every- 
thing; but if the ghost fling the sorcerer, the latter must accompany 
him down into his grave, and none who have suffered this fate have 
ever been known to return.” 


This is bad enough, and the “ Sending,” as the goblin is called, is 
the fit offspring of a diabolical imagination. But the “ fetcher,” 
which was the child of covetousness, a passion as strong and 
mischievous as malevolence, is perhaps a more monstrous birth 
of the Scandinavian mind in its degradation :— 
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“To become rich in butter and wool, sorcerers have invented the so- 
called ‘tilberri’ (fetcher), another name for which is ‘snakkur’ (the 
reel of a weaver’s shuttle). This magic instrument is thus made :— 
A woman steals the rib of a dead man from some churchyard on the 
morning of Whitsunday, and wraps it up either in stolen grey sheep’s 
wool or stolen thread. Some say that the wool on the back of a sheep 
which belongs to a poor widow must be used for this purpose. So 
wrapped up in stolen wool, the woman lays the rib on her breast, and 
goes three times to Communion, each time spitting secretly the con- 
secrated wine into the hole in either end of the bone. At the first 
draught of wine the fetcher is motionless, at the second he moves 
slightly, and at the third he has acquired his full life and strength. 
When he has become tvo strong for the woman to bear him longer at her 
breast, she opens a wound in her thigh, whereto she places the fetcher, 
and wherefrom he draws all his nourishment for the rest of his exist- 
ence. ‘Fetcher’ mothers are, therefore, always known by a blood-red 
wart on the thigh, and by their walking lame. If such a woman bear 
a child, and the fetcher contrive to get at her breast (and he will do 
his best to accomplish this object), she is lost and speedily dies. These 
fetchers have been used to drain the milk from a neighbour’s cows and 
ewes ; and evening and morning they come to the dairy window, where 
their muther is churning under the window-sill, and climbing up, 
scream, ‘ Full belly, mother.’ Then the mother lifts the lid from the 
churn, saying, ‘Give up, blessed son;’ or, ‘Throw it out into the 
churn, lad.’ At these words the fetcher pours out all the milk he has 
sucked into the churn, and the good wife makes plentiful butter. This 
kind of butter is precisely like any other, save that, if one make the 
mark of the cross upon it, it will either vanish away, or dwindle down 
to mere froth. When this monster sucks the cows he leaps on to 
their backs, and stretching down on both sides, sucks with both his 
mouths. Some declare that he has only one mouth; in this case, 
having drained one side of the udder, he turns round on the cow’s 
back and drains the other. Sometimes he sucks so violently, or treats 
the beasts so ill, that their udders swell up and they lose all milk. 

“One who wishes to protect his beasts against all possible ravages 
of the fetcher, makes the sign of the cross beneath their udders and 
over their loins, or, best of all, lays the Book of the Psalms of David 
upon their backs.” 


Many other abominable ceremonies are described in the “ Intro- 
ductory Essay,” but we will not further pain our readers. Curious 
reflections arise in the mind as to the cause of these perversions 
of thought. Was it owing to misplaced zeal in the early preachers 
of the Gospel? Did they forget their Master's parable of the 
sower, and cast the seed recklessly on ground totally unprepared ? 
It is quite possible to believe that the missionaries to the north 
were unequal to the task assigned them of inculcating the mild 
truths of the New Testament upon the minds of the rugged, 
simple, nature-worshipping Norsemen. They may have been 
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ignorant enough to think that it was right to make converts, no 
matter how, so that they got them baptized. In such case the 
weapons from their armoury most frequently in use would be the 
miracles, the raisings from the dead, the parable of Dives and 
Lazarus, and the denunciations of everlasting damnation. Ap- 
peals to simple-minded and imaginative men, highly spiced with 
wonders and strongly insisted upon, were necessarily more pro- 
ductive of immediate effect than even the most earnest exhorta- 
tions to do justice and to love mercy and to heap coals of fire 
upon an enemy’s head by acts of repeated kindness. Upon this 
theory it would not be disrespectful to the true spirit of Chris- 
tianity to say that the low superstition of the later Icelanders is 
due to the transfer of miraculous powers and supernatural pecu- 
liarities as conceived by the Jewish mind, to the plain and natural 
conceptions of godlike power imaged to the Scandinavians by 
the names of their deities. The two faiths were blended, and for 
a time, doubtless, it seemed dubious which should hold sway. 
Happily, at length, the duties of life and the advance of civiliza- 
tion made Christianity a beneficent power in the northern world 
as elsewhere, and relegated the traditions of paganism to the 
region of old wives’ stories. In this last character they are pre- 
sented to us in an English dress by Messrs. Powell and Magnus- 
son, whose version, though tame enough in parts, contains enough 
of amusing matter to make their volumes attractive to that in- 
dispensable patron of literature, the general reader. 

Iceland, as is here said, may well be described as a fit cradle 
for wild and exaggerated imaginings) The stormy seas, the 
broken line of shore, the many gulfs and creeks, the steep cliffs, 
the white glaciers, the solitary lakes, the volcanoes and hot springs, 
the caves and waterfalls, present a combination of the principal 
wonders of nature’s working. ‘There, perhaps, more than any- 
where else of the like area, is to be found a greater number of 
witnesses to the convulsive throes with which the creation of the 
world was accomplished. Surrounded by these monuments of a 
power invisible, man, led by his fears and desires, peopled the 
solitudes of air, and rock, and mountain top, with creatures of his 
vivid imagination, and elves, and trolls, aad hobgoblins, were to 
him a reality. 

These beings once created, became subjects of much interest 
to the excited fancy of talkers by the fireside, and were invested 
with attributes of various kinds, human and superhuman. It 
needed very little invention after that to narrate their adventures, 
and to connect their conduct and fate with that of the farmers 
and herdsmen near whom they were supposed to dwell. The 
stories of the trolls are the most amusing. And, though unscien- 
tific, the way in which their metamorphoses are made to account 
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for the odd bits of rock and stone pillars that abound in and 
around Iceland must have a certain reasonableness in it, and 
keeps off at least all that troublesome inquiry and discussion that 
vexes the soul, let us say, of a Cornish or a Salisbury antiquary. 

We give the shortest of these stories as a sample of them all. 
The troll, or lubber fiend, was not in all cases believed to be so 
good-natured as he is here represented, for herdsmen and shep- 
herds, when missing, were generally supposed to have been snap- 
ped up by one of these gigantic beings :— 


“Two trolls, who, quite contrary to the custom of trolls in general, 
had taken a great fancy to a church in their neighbourhood, determined 
to do it a service by taking an island out of the sea and adding it on 
to the church property. So they waded out one night till they reached 
one of a group of islands which suited their notions, and having 
rooted it up, they proceeded to take it to shore, the man pulling 
before and the wife pushing behind. But before they could accom- 
plish their task dawn broke in the east, and they were both suddenly 
turned into stones. And there they stand in Breidifjérdur to this 
day, the husband troll a tall thin rock, the wife troll a short and broad 
one, and are called still ‘Old Man,’ and ‘Old Woman.’” 


The strange medley of Christian and pagan creeds appears in the 
legend of “ Gold Brow,” a female troll of mischievous tendencies, 


who is driven off her ground by crosses and other Christian 
emblems. She takes refuge in a cave beneath a waterfall, where 
she deposits a chest of gold. This chest a pagan farmer, named 
Skeggi, is very anxious, after her death, to obtain. In his first 
attempt he is defeated, after a severe tussle with Gold Brow’s 
ghost. He tries a second time, and succeeds by the means 
described in the following passage :— 


“The first time I went to the waterfall and struggled with the 
ghost of Gold Brow, I called up Thor to assist me, but he deceived me 
and played me false. The last time I fought with her, in my despair 
and anguish I call upon Christ, the Gou of the Christians, to aid me, 
promising to build a church to him. Suddenly a bright gleam of 
light struck full into the eyes of the phantom ‘Troll and she became 
a stone in the midst of the gulf. But in spite of all this, Skeggi died 
a heathen, and refused to be buried in the consecrated ground of the 
church which he had commanded to be built. So they buried him 
in the open country, and under his head placed the chest of Gold 
Brow.” 


Still more curious is the reference to Christianity in the story 
of Gellivér, “a female troll of mild temper, but who had a child 
of such curious appetite and disposition, that she was forced to 
provide fresh human flesh for it each Christmas.” The disap- 
pearance, on successive Christmas-eves, of the farmer of the 
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neighbourhood and of several farm servants, was thus accounted 
for. The farmer’s widow was only saved by the suggestions 
made in a dream by an elf-woman, for whom the good housewife 
had placed pots of new milk in an appointed place in the dairy. 
When the widow was impelled, in obedience to the usual mode 
of procedure adopted among trolls, by an irresistible impulse, 
to quit her bed and house and place herself in the power of the 
troll, who at once seized her, the Elfwoman went and pinched 
the child of Gellivér black and blue to make him scream out for 
his mother, who, in her affectionate flurry, dropped the dainty 
morsel she was bringing for her boy’s supper, and so the widow 
escaped into a church. The bells beginning to ring, all the troll’s 
plans for a recapture were brought to an end, for at that sound 
she was forced to fly. This happened, it is said, “near the end 
of the Roman Catholic times,” which brings us to the point in 
Gellivér’s history which we have indicated as curious. The 
troll in her old age, like some other wicked beings, took a high 
moral tone, and lectured the good people of Thingeyarsysla for a 
piece of negligence that Robinson Crusoe, when he kept his 
notched sticks, would have deemed inexcusable. “They became 
confused in their computation of dates, and forgot when 
Christmas-day fell.” In their difficulty they decided to send one 
of their boldest men to ask the Bishop of Skalholt to set them 
right. Olafur, such was the delegate’s name, had need of all his 
courage, for he was obliged to cross the mountain Blaskégar, in 
which the giantess then lived. He managed to propitiate her 
by a friendly distich in rhyme, reached the bishop, and came 
back with the authentic information from the calendar that his 
townsmen wanted. “On his way home, as he passed over 
Blaskégar, he met again with the troll, who gave him a book, 
which he found to be a troll almanack. In giving him this 
calendar, she said, ‘If Christ, the Son of Mary, had done as 
much for us trolls as you declare that he has done for you human 
beings, .we should scarcely have been.so ungrateful as to forget 
the date of his birth-day,’” Gellivor had clearly the best of the 
argument, and Olafur, doubtless smarting under the reproof, took 
immediate revenge. ‘“ Look eastward !” he exclaimed. “ Who 
rides there on a white horse?” The troll turned round, saw 
uothing but daybreak, and was instantly turned into stone. 

Did the Icelanders believe in animal magnetism ? or what did 
they understand by the impulses which the trolls were able to 
implant in the spirits of their victims? In the instance of the 
clergy of a certain church at Mjéifjérdur, the troll “ was wont to 
lay one of her hands upon the window over the pulpit in church. 
As soon as the strange hand prevented the light from falling on 
the paper on which the sermon was written, the priests became 
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mad, and used to cry out to their congregation, ‘Take my bowels 
out, for I must be off to the gulf.” The troll’s influence was 
only neutralized at length by one incumbent of the church, who 
requested six of the strongest men to hold him should he make 
the usual exclamation, six more to ring the bells, and other ten 
to run and place their backs against the door. 

In the story of “The Man Whale” the influence of a human 
mind and will is seen exerted in a supernatural manner that 
recals the incidents of Bulwer’s “Strange Story.” A young 
peasant who declines to acknowledge a child which a beautiful 
elf woman affiliates upon him, is turned by her into a large and 
cruel whale with a red head. He commits all kinds of devasta- 
tion in the gulf which he haunts—a narrow gulf between 
Akranes and Kjarlanes, and which is now called after him 
Hvalfijordur. At length a blind old priest at Saurbeer loses his 
two sons through the malice of Redhead, who upsets their boat 
so that they are drowned. The priest was skilled in magic arts, 
and one fine summer morning he bade his daughter guide him 
to the sea-shore. There, planting his staff in the waves and 
leaning on the handle, he fell into deep thought. “How looks 
the sea?” he presently asked. “Bright and smooth as a mirror.” 
A little later he repeated his question, and the daughter said 
she saw “on the horizon a black line, which draws nearer, as it 
were a shoal of whales swimming quickly into the bay.” ‘The 
shoal, of course, turned out to be Redhead alone, who obeying 
the uncontrollable impulse communicated to him by the power 
of “deep thought” which the priest had exerted, followed his 
imperative guide to the extreme end of the gulf, along a river, 
up a waterfall into a lake from which the river rose—the lake 
Hvalvatu. Here “the heart of the monster broke from very 
toil and anguish, and he disappeared from their eyes.” This is 
a specimen of what it was thought mind could accomplish over 
brute force, and not without reason. Odin would have main- 
tained a similar doctrine. j 

Deep homage again to the human intellect is to be found in 
the belief in “ power-poets,” men who had “ the gift of destroy- 
ing their enemies by a single strophe, and of withering them up 
by a few lines improvised on the spur of the moment.” It 
needed no very high flight of genius to acquire this power, if 
we may judge from the line that was sufficient to fix destructive 
foxes motionless and breathless to the ground. “Stand now on 
the earth, and be stiff and stark as the stem of atree!” No 
doubt much depended on the native form and rhythm, for the 
accomplishment of verse-making distinguished the principal 
heroes of the early period of Icelandic history. That great 
knowledge and high intellectual endowments should bring 4 
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man a reputation for magic in an age of general ignorance is not 
surprising. English Roger Bacon is a familiar instance. Se- 
mund the Learned also attained to this distinction, and he is 
the hero of some of the most amusing tales in the collection 
before us. His studies under a celebrated Italian astrologer 
were so profound that he forgot his own name and country. A 
fellow countryman discovered him and induced him to return to 
Iceland, but the astrologer not wishing to lose so promising a 
pupil, it was very difficult to escape. For no sooner had the 
two Northmen set out on their journey by night than the master, 
looking at the stars, discovered their route and started in pursuit. 
Semund, however, had learned his lesson too well, and easily 
baffled his teacher. He first put on his head a shoe full of water, 
which satisfied the star-gazer that pursuit was useless, since the 
young man was drowned. Next day, however, the astrological 
observation showed the runaway to be alive and moving, until 
he had filled his shoe with blood and put it on his head. This 
appearance reflected in the stars was a sure indication of murder. 
When at length the master found out that he had been twice 
deceived by the scholar, he thought it full time to let him wend 
his way whither he would. This legend of early date has been 
the parent of many stories in later times. If Samund could 
deceive a great astrologer, why should he not cheat the Father 
of Lies himself? We consequently find in the tale entitled 
“The Black School” a new version of the old legend. In this 
school, the whereabouts of which was unknown, a rare circum- 
stance by-the-bye in the very realistic legends of Iceland, the 
devil was master and the studies were confined to magic and the 
occult sciences. 

The school-room was totally dark, and the books were only 
legible because they were written in letters of fire. It took from 
five to seven years for a scholar to get through all his terms, and 
commons were provided by a shaggy grey hand that came every 
day through the wall, bringing the rations and taking away the 
platters when cleared. One of the rules of the school was that 
the owner should keep as his own the scholar that left the school 
last at the end of the year. This, as may be supposed, occasioned 
agreat scramble at the time of exit. The year that Semund 
had to leave, he volunteered to be the last, to the great relief of 
his comrades. Throwing over himself a large mantle, with the 
sleeves loose and the fastenings free, he proceeded to the stairs 
which led from the school to the upper world, when the devil 
grasped at him, and said, “ You are mine!” He slipped out of 
the cloak, and ran with all speed. As he got to the door the sun 
shone, and threw his shadow on the opposite wall. The fiend 
coming up, again grappled with his victim, who exclaimed, “I 
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am not the last! Do you not see who follows me?” The devil 
turned to seize the shadow, and Semund escaped, the first 
shadowless man, with a blow on his heel which he received from 
the heavy iron door that was slammed suddenly behind him. 
Two more adventures of Semund, in conflict with the Prince of 
Darkness, are diverting enough, and as they are short we give 
them as here related. 


“ As Semundar, Kalfur, and Halfdau were returning from the Black 
School they heard that the living of Oddi was vacant. So they all 
hurried to the king, and each asked it fcr himself. The king, well 
knowing with whom he had to deal, promised it to him who should be 
the first to reach the place. Upon this Semundar immediately called 
the devil to him and said, ‘Swim with me on your back to Iceland; 
and if you bring me to shore without wetting the skirt of my coat, you 
shall have me for your own.’ The devil agreed to this, so he changed 
himself into a seal and swam off with Semundar on his back. On the 
way Semundar amused himself by reading the book of the Psalms of 
David. Before very long they came close to the coast of Iceland. 
When he saw this he closed the book, and smote the seal with it upon 
the head, so that it sank, and Semundar swam to land. And as when 
Semundar got to shore the skirts of his coat were wet, the devil lost 
his bargain but the former got the living.” 


Tue Fy. 


“The devil did not forget either this or any other of Semundar’s 
tricks upon him, and constantly looked out for a chance of doing him 
a bad turn. Many and many a time he tried to revenge himself upon 
him, but always in vain. 

“ One day he turned himself into a very small fly, and hid himself 
under the skin of the milk in the porringer, hoping by this means to 
get into the stomach of Seamundar the Learned, and kill him, But no 
sooner had Semundar lifted his porringer to drink out of it than he 
saw the fly, and wrapping it up in the skin of the milk, he put it into 
a bladder and placed the bladder on the altar of the church. 

“So there the fly was obliged to stay till Semundar had finished 
performing the next service, which took a long time. And it is confi- 
dently told that the devil never enjoyed himself less in all his life. 
When service was over Semundar undid the bladder and set the devil 
free.” 


The communication supposed to exist between earth and the 
nether world is oddly illustrated in the story of Jén Asmundsson, 
which bears marks of Oriental influence,suggesting the “Arabian 
Nights.” J6n is toster child to Christj4n, a priest at Reykjavik, 
and grows to be a fine strong fellow. In due time comes a 
foreign merchant to the port, trading. He makes a boast of his 
strength, and having lifted four barrels of rye, tied together, up 
to the height of his knee, challenges any one to do as much for 
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three half-pounds of gold by weight. Christj4n brings Jén, who 
lifts the barrels on to his shoulder and walks about the deck with 
them. The merchant pays the gold, but whispers to Jén that 
next year he will bring a boy to wrestle with him for five pounds 
weight of gold. The promised boy-wrestler proves to be a 
gigantic negro, in a shaggy mantle, who flings Jén over his head 
high into the air. The boy falls on his feet, and, having been 
prepared by his foster-father’s prescience for this encounter, 
kills the negro with a dagger. Again the money is paid, and 
the merchant promises seven pounds and a-half of gold if Jén 
shall conquer “a little whelp” that he will bring with him the 
following year. Priest Christj4n looks into the future again, and 
provides the lad with arms and armour for a contest with a 
“large evil-eyed deer-hound,” that comes as the little whelp. 
The baffled merchant, on paying for Jén’s victory, waves before 
his eyes the leaf of a book, and says, “If you do not bring me 
next summer, when I come back here, the book from which this 
leaf was taken, I will brand you as a foul and a faint heart ; but 
if you bring it I will weigh you out full fifteen pounds of gold.” 
Luckily the sharp eyes of the priest, who insisted on being pre- 
sent at the private interviews of Jén and the merchant, caught 
sight of some of the words on the leaf, and discovered that it was 
part of the devil’s manual. ‘There was only one way of saving 
the young man’s honour. He must go below and procure a copy 
of the manual. Most opportunely Christj4n has a brother, who 
is a priest in the infernal regions. This circumstance might 
make one suspect that the narrator of the story was satirical, were 
it not for the tone of good faith throughout, and the cordial 
concurrence of the two brothers in a scheme for defeating the 
wicked foreign merchant and saving Jén. The youth sets off 
under the guidance of a rolling ball of thread, and takes care not 
tospeak a word until told to do so by his friend the priest of spirits. 
The latter lived in a nice house on “a charming green plain,” 
and had two nice-looking daughters. Here the young man 
stayed the whole winter, but reached the world above with the 
book in time to confound the merchant, who, having received the 
manual, was soon called to account for it by the original pro- 
prietor, who swallowed both him and his ship in a great storm. 
Jén became a prosperous man, married, and settled on a farm 
with his family ; but, oddly enough, the nice-looking girl in the 
lower regions had borne him a daughter, who, in her twelfth year, 
came upon earth, aud was very heartily welcomed in her father’s 
house. She paid her mother one visit, and brought back a dying 
message of love to her father, who was informed that he would 
also die in a month’s time. This news seemed rather agreeable 
than otherwise, as he hoped, we presume, to rejoin his first love. 
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How she came to die in the kingdom of Death, or where she 
went after her decease, is not very clear. 

The whole story is a most extraordinary medley of myths, 
concocted, probably, in modern times from scraps of various 
stories transmitted orally from one lonely villager to another. 

One noticeable characteristic of most of the legends is what 
we have ventured to call their realism. That is to say, power is 
expressed either by great size or by the attribution of supernatural 
strength and authority to human beings or the brute creation, or 
to those creatures of the brain suggested by rock and waterfall, 
in cloud and mist, and all the vague sights and sounds by which 
nature impresses the imaginations of men. But of the more 
delicate forms of fancy we get few examples. The following is 
an illustration of sentiment more akin to the German than to the 
Norse mind. <A brother and sister are unjustly put to death 
and buried as far apart from one another as the churchyard will 
admit. From the two graves spring two sorb-trees (mountain 
ash) which stretch across the churchyard to one another till they 
unite. There is, too, an unwonted prettiness of fancy in the 
story entitled “The Money Chest.” 

A large party of men travelling together pitched their tent 
early one Sunday morning on the fresh sward of a fair green 
meadow. Having tethered their horses, the men fell asleep side 
by side all round the tent; all but one who lay nearest the door. 
He presently discovered a small cloud of pale blue vapour 
moving over the head of the man who slept in the innermost 
part of the tent. Presently the cloud flitted out, and the watcher 
fullowing it into the sunshine, saw it float slowly over the meadow, 
pause among a swarm of blue flies buzzing over the blanched 
skull of a horse, and come to a dead stop at a little thread of a 
rivulet that hurried through the grass. This it could not get 
over, until the man bridged it by laying his whip-handle across, 
and the vapour passed on till it came to a small hillock, into 
which it disappeared. By-and-by, it returned, again accepted 
the aid of the whip-handle, and having re-entered the tent, 
hovered over the head of the sleeper as before, and then disap- 
peared. The waker now fell asleep, and arose only with the 
others about sundown. He that had slept in the innermost part 
of the tent related a dream that he had had: how that, walking 
across the meadow, he came to a large and beautiful building, 
where he saw many people at revels, singing, dancing, and 
making merry. That was the horse's skull and the swarm 
of flies. 

“Stepping out from thence, I walked over the sward till I came 
to a large and turbulent river that I wished to cross, but could not 
[that was the thread of water]; then I saw a mighty giant come 
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towards me with the trunk of a large tree in his hand, which he laid 
across the river [that was the man with the whip]; I walked straight 
on to a high mound which lay open, where I found only a single 
chest, which, however, was so full of money, that I could neither 
lift it nor count the eontents. I therefore gave it up, and returned the 
way I went.” 


The story ends by the discovery of gold in the little hillock 
already mentioned. The pale blue vapour must be taken to be 
the dream-spirit of the sleeper, which left him on a goid-seeking 
errand, and when away from the body was so sensitive that it 
exaggerated the dimensions of every object it encountered. We 
commend this tale to the author of “ Phantastes,’ who has 
introduced into several of his novels with good effect the 
mysterious wanderings of the spirit of man in and out of the 
body. 

Tn treating of Arnason’s collection we have confined our- 
selves mainly to the first series, as published by the translators. 
We find it more interesting and characteristic than the second 
series, which bears evident marks of padding. The monkish stories 
with which the later volume begins have hardly humour enough 
to justify their irreverence. The best is perhaps that of the old 
woman who, having scolded her husband all his life, was anxious 
to save his soul, and caught it in a leather bag. Carrying it off 
to the gates of heaven, she endeavours to wheedle Peter, Paul, 
and the Virgin in succession to admit “her own Jén,” and when 
they successively refuse on account of his sins she replies with 
an impudent tu quoque. At length, when the Master himself 
opens the door, she flings the bag inside, and has the satisfaction 
to see the door shut before the bag is blown back. 

The punctiliousness of the devil on the score of Latinity is 
the subject of one anecdote. 

In stories of this kind it is easy to trace the unhealthy influence 
of the cloister as compared with the wild breezy superstitions of 
flood and fell. 

The “ Tales of Outlaws” help to illustrate a peculiar feature in 
ancient Icelandic life. Outlawry was a common mode of punish- 
ment adopted by the 'Things, and its consequences must have often 
been terrible. Often, no doubt, as in the case cf Gisli the Out- 
law, the sentence was obtained by means of private influence to 
gratify a personal grudge. 

It is conceivable that the outlaws at one time were tolerably 
numerous in the island. At all events, they were believed to be 
many, and the belief increased the power of men whose hands 
were of necessity against every man who enjoyed the protection 
ofthe law. ‘I'he writer of the Introductory Essay already alluded 
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to, says: “Often these outlaws seem to have a perfectly orga- 
nized social life. They have their own magistrates and priests. 
Services are performed in their churches every Sabbath ; prayers 
are read and hymns are sung in their family circles, just as in 
the valleys below.” It is to be understood, of course, that the 
outlaws took refuge in the uplands and fastnesses of the 
country. 

There is a whole class of stories having for principal subject 
the success in life of churls’ sons. It is easy to understand 
how popular stories of this kind would be among a nation ot 
peasants. Great ambition, audacity, and courage are the mov- 
ing principles of these ideals of the churlish mind. Unlike 
our Dick Whittington, more is expected from the sword and 
violence, or from cunning and trickery, than from patience and 
industry, and the carl’s son attains to the rank of prime minister 
to the king, rather than to the less perilous seat of lord 
mayor. 

A curious collection of popular sayings will be found at the 
end of Arnason’s second volume. Many of them will be found, 
more or less modified, in various parts of England. For example: 
“Tf two wash in the same water they will quarrel.” 

The following may be useful as an easy test for discovering a 
poet-laureate whenever we have the misfortune to want 
another :—“ If a child be born with two teeth it will speak soon 
and become a poet afterwards. These teeth are called scald- 
teeth.” 

And “If one can reach with his tongue up to his nose he is 
assuredly a scald.” . 

The dog being now so general a companion of man, the fol- 
lowing observations on his ways may prove valuable. “If a dog 
lie with his head on his paws, towards the door, he is said ‘to 
prophesy guests.’ If he rests his head on the right paw, some- 
body of note will come. But if the dog turn his tail to the door 
and look natheless towards it, lying curled up, some one of 
thieving disposition will come.” 

We must now release our readers, trusting that they will feel 
sufficient interest in the subject of Icelandic legendary lore, if 
not in Icelandic literature, to take up for themselves the books 
to which we have called attention, whence it is certain they 
will be conducted by easy steps to the study of more recon. 
dite and more interesting works upon the subject. That one 
small inhospitable island, with a population never exceeding 
60,000 people, should possess so rich and varied a literature is in 
itself a marvel, and we may be morally certain that the more we 
know of that literature, and the better we become acquainted 
with that people, the more clearly shall we understand the 
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history of our ancestors and the deep-laid bases of our national 
character. 

The influence of northern legends upon the mind which is 
the highest type of English thought, the mind of Shakespeare, is 
worthy of note. From his works can be drawn in long procession, 
the whole array of fairy elves, witches, and goblins damned— 
Titania, Oberon, Puck, and the ghastly three who greeted Glamis 
on the blasted heath. Let us, then, respect and study Iceland 
and her works, for none can deny the appropriateness of Mr. 
Lowe’s Greek epigram, prefixed to the Saga of Viga-Glum, which 
is thus translated :— 


“ Hail! Isle with mist and snow-storms girt around! 
Where fire and earthquake rend the shattered ground ! 
Here once, o’er furthest ocean’s icy path, 

The Northmen fled a tyrant monarch’s wrath ! 
Here, cheered by song and story, dwelt they free, 
And held unscathed their laws and liberty.” 
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| ip condition of Italy during the first half of the present 
century seemed to forbid the idea of its ever becoming one 
united kingdom. Yet not only has such a kingdom been formed, 
but it has received official recognition from all the Governments 
of the world, with but one exception. The work is not however 
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completed, inasmuch as portions of the Italian soil are still in 
the possession of foreign powers. Its completion is the one 
engrossing object to which all the efforts of the statesmen and 
people of Italy are alike directed. They aim avowedly at ex- 
cluding all foreign rule and influence from the Peninsula, sub- 
stituting in their place a purely national government, presided 
over by a sovereign of the nation’s choice. 

The more closely this important work is examined, the clearer 
does it become that it alone offers a reasonable hope of bestowing 
upon Italy the blessings of order and of freedom, increasing 
thereby most materially the general security and peace of Europe. 
This may be shown both by the failure of French supremacy in 
Italy, under the first Napoleon, to attain these objects, and also 
by the yet more signal failure of Austrian supremacy, which 
succeeded to that of Imperial France. It is yet further proved 
by the results which have sprung since 1859 from the formation 
of the Italian Constitutional Monarchy. Results obtained, 
despite the innumerable difficulties arising from the continuation 
of the Austrian rule in Venetia, and from the intricate problems 
involved in the solution of the Roman question. 

From the commencement of the present century up to the 
year 1814 the supremacy of France was established throughout 
Italy in one form or another by the Emperor Napoleon. The 
introduction of his celebrated code of laws and a generally 
enlightened system of government did much to improve the 
condition of the country. But the burdens of the conscription 
and of heavy taxes, not with a view to national freedom, but for 
the prosecution of wars arising from the insatiable ambition of 
the Emperor, rendered the Italians weary of a rule which was 
after all but that of a foreign power. The other nations of 
Europe viewed this de facto possession of Italy by France as 
unjust in itself and as dangerously increasing French prepon- 
derance. Nor can this discontent of Italy and of Europe be 
deemed other than just and natural. 

Upon the fall of Napoleon, the treaties of Vienna professed 
to undo that which had been done in Italy by the French revolu- 
tionary wars and those of the empire. The Neapolitan Bourbons 
were restored to the thrones of Naples and Sicily. The Papal 
authority was re-established throughout the States of the 
Church. The house of Hapsbourg-Lorraine was reinstated 1 
Tuscany. The kingdom of Sardinia, incorporated into the 
French empire by Napoleon, again appeared as an independent 
state. Lombardy was replaced under the sway of Austria. 

To this general rule of restoring the old order of things, 
exception, deserving particular notice, was made in the case 0 
Venice. For centuries she had been an independent republic 
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and was so still in 1796, when Bonaparte commanded the French 
republican armies in Northern Italy. Having revolutionized the 
Venetian Government, he established over it a so-called Protec- 
torate. In the following year he handed over Venice and all 
her territory, as far as the Adige, to Austria, by the treaty of 
Campo-Formio, which was signed on the 17th October, 1797. 
His Government had, in a despatch dated the 29th September, 
expressly ordered him not to give up Venice to Austria, and had 
spoken of the “shame of abandoning” to that power the Queen 
of the Adriatic. The Directory, however, after some hesitation, 
ratified this act of their general, who, thus to suit his own pur- 
poses, blotted out the old republic from the map of Europe, and 
incorporated her with the Austrian empire. 

Again, by the treaty of Presbourg, in 1805, Napoleon sepa- 
rated Venice and all the Venetian territory from Austria, and 
united them to that northern Italian kingdom, over which he 
placed, as viceroy, his step-son, Eugene Beauharnais. 

Had the statesmen assembled at Vienna in 1815 been true to 
their own principle of undoing the work of their arch enemy 
Napoleon, they would have restored, if not the Venetian republic, 
at least an independent state of Venice. Instead of doing so 
they united Venice to Lombardy, thereby creating the Lombardo- 
Venetian kingdom, which they gave to Austria. Thus the 
republic of Venice was once again incorporated with that empire, 
and thus the statesmen who framed the treaties of Vienna, re- 
newed the flagrant act of robbery and injustice perpetrated at 
Campo-Formio by Bonaparte, of whose system they professed to 
be the uncompromising opponents. 

This policy was rendered the more obviously unjust by the 
language addressed to the Italians in December 1813, and in 
March, 1814, by the allied Austrian and English generals, who, 
then endeavouring to drive the French from Italy, sought to win 
the Italians to their standard. The Austrian general, Count 
Nugent, commences his proclamation, “To the peoples of Italy,” 
dated Ravenna, 10 December, 1813, with these words: “ You 
have been sufficiently oppressed,—you have groaned beneath a 
yoke of iron. Our armies are come into Italy for your deli- 
verance!” In his enthusiasm for Italian freedom he does not 
hesitate to add further on the following sentence: “You must 
all become an independent nation.” General Bentinck, the 
commander of the English forces, in his proclamation dated 
Leghorn, 14 March, 1814, declares amongst other things that, 
“We do not ask you to come to us; we ask you to make good 
your own rights, and to be free !” 

Yet the Austrian and English statesmen at Vienna, when 
they had full possession of Italy, disregarded those stirring pro- 
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mises of independence and freedom addressed by the generals of 
their allied sovereigns to the Italians, re-enacted Bonaparte’s 
violent spoliation of Venice, and riveted at Vienna the chains 
forged at Campo-Formio. Thus were broken the promises of 
liberty held out to Italians when the allies sought to rouse them 
to arms against the French; and thus the special defenders of 
legitimist principles endorsed the lawless wrong of France’s 
revolutionary general. 

Surely these facts must have escaped the memories of English 
writers and speakers, when, after the conclusion of the war of 
1859, they made Napoleon III. the object of their sarcasms and 
attacks, because he failed to carry out his promise to free Italy 
from the “ Alps to the Adriatic.” 

The congress of Vienna effected, in fact, no other change in 
Italy than that of substituting for the rule of Napoleon the 
supremacy of Austria. Lombardy and Venetia were now hers, 
and entrenched within the famous Quadrilateral ; her will was 
law to the petty Italian courts, each of whom aped the manners 
and customs of their powerful brethren of the Holy Alliance. 
Such was the result brought about by the Austro-English allies, 
whose commander-in-chief, Count Nugent, had called upon you 
“frank and courageous Italians to effect, arms in hand, the re- 
storation of your prosperity and your country. You will do it 
so much the more effectually, as you will be aided to repulse 
whoever opposes this result. You must all become an inde- 
pendent nation.” Has Garibaldi himself ever asked for more? 
Are the legitimists of Europe aware that the demands of Italy’s 
popular hero are but identical with the promises of the Austrian 
generalissimo? Count Nugent’s proclamation thus concludes: 
“Show your zeal for the public welfare, and your happiness will 
depend on your fidelity to those who love you and defend you. 
In a short time your lot will cause envy, your new condition will 
excite admiration. 










“ By order of Count NUGENT. 
“ Ravenna, December 10, 1813.” 





What that new condition did excite will best be gathered 
from the history of the next thirty years or more which term! 
nated in the great uprising of 1848. 

An acquaintance with the state of Italy, from 1815 to 1859, 
is absolutely necessary to all who would rightly understand how 
the formation of the present kingdom of Italy has been brought 
about. Without that knowledge, which alone gives the clue to 
the final result, nothing but blunders and confusion can ensue, 
arising either from absolute ignorance, or from mistaking some 
momentary or trivial circumstances (which may have had a tem- 
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porary influence on the course of events) for the real causes which 
have resulted in the establishment of the Italian constitutional 
monarchy of which Victor Emmanuel is the chosen ruler. Such 
knowledge will also demonstrate clearly the reason why Venetians 
and Italians are unanimous in demanding that Venetia should 
become an integral portion of the kingdom of Italy. 

The years which elapsed between the conclusion of the treaties 
of Vienna in 1815, and the era of Italian reforms and revolu- 
tions in 1847 and 1848, are amongst the saddest in the history of 
Italy. The courts avowed ultra theories of divine right, and 
carried out the complete repression of all popular demands. 
The arm of military power, sometimes their own, sometimes 
that of Austria, crushed every effort to oppose, or even mitigate, 
the severity of the rulers. The press was stifled by a rigid and 
benighted censorship. Arbitrary power of every kind was em- 
ployed to restrain the dreaded might of intelligence and thought. 
A system of espionage was ever at work to detect all who sought 
to ameliorate the condition of the country or reform its institu- 
tions ; nor were those who pursued these objects by efforts the 
most legitimate, treated more leniently than those who sought to 
effect them by means the most violent.. The rulers were leagued 
together for the oppression of the people, and the people were 
united by a common hatred against the tyranny of the rulers. 
First in one part and then in another of the Italian Peniusula 
revolutionary movements broke out. Sometimes so formidable 
were they as to necessitate the intervention of Austrian armies 
to prevent the overthrow of the dynasty attacked. Such was the 
case in Sardinia and Naples in 1821, in Parma, Modena, and the 
the Papal States in 1831. But, throughout the whole period, 
smaller movements were continually recurring. Thus the list of 
sanguinary repressions, and of their victims, increased together, 
and with them increased the hatred of the people to Austria and 
to the princes whom her arms and policy upheld. Vainly did 
the great powers attempt by the Congress of Laybach in 1820, 
and by that of Verona in 1822, to maintain tranquillity in Italy 
by propping up the system established by their diplomacy at the 
Congress of Vienna. “There was,” says an Italian, writing of 
these sad times, “scarcely a year which did not see many ex- 
ecutions in some one or other of our provinces; but, amongst the 
record of our sufferings, the years 1831, 1833, 1837, 1841, and 
1844 will remain, more than all others, engraven in characters 
of blood.” Ina letter written to a friend in 1832, the then 
young and unknown Cavour says :— 

“Pressed upon one side by Austrian bayonets, and on the other 
by the excommunications of the Pope (Gregory XVI.), our condition 
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is truly deplorable. Every free exercise of thought, every generons 
sentiment is stifled, as if it were a sacrilege or a crime against the 
State.” 


The Marquis Massimo d’Azeglio, who died at the beginning of 
this year (1866), one of the most able and upright public men of 
the day, thus defines Austria’s Italian policy in his pamphlet 
entitled “La Politique et le Droit Chrétien.” “The system 
adopted by Austria, since 1815, reduces itself to this, to kill 
Italy, morally and politically, in order to reign in her place.” 
He also relates an anecdote of himself, which illustrates to what 
an extent Austria carried her dictation. When a young man, 
prosecuting his studies in Rome, in the year 1820, he was sent 
for one day by the Governor, Monsignore Bernetti, and ques- 
tioned upon political matters. The suspicions entertained about 
him having been proved utterly groundless, the governor said to 
him :—“ Cavaliere, this affair displeases me, it is odious, but 
what can we do? Austria forces us, the Duke of Modena 
sends us notices, they are stronger than we are.” The Marquis 
d’Azeglio goes on to say how surprised he was at the embarrassed 
manner and apologetic tone of the Roman Governor, and that 
such language proved to him how utterly prostrate was Italy 
beneath the all-pervading influence of Austria. 

A young Milanese nobleman, an intimate friend of M. d’Azeglio, 
known as hostile to the Austrian rule, was, says M. d’ Azeglio, sent 
for one day by the chief of the police, who politely warned him 
of the danger he incurred by mixing himself up with political 
matters, and then added :—“ Good God, Signor Count! you are 
young, rich, noble, and amiable, why do you mix yourself up in 
such troubles? Are you afraid of the ballet girls of the Scala? The 
Emperor is fond of young people, and wishes them to amuse 
themselves. What is wanted of you is very easy, lend yourself 
to it with a will, and listen to my advice.” Well may M. d’Azeglio 
add :—“ If Europe knew all that has been done in Italy to beat 
down the strongest minds, to sear the conscience, to darken the 
intellect, great would be her surprise at seeing that virtue, sound 
judgment, and magnanimity still live amongst us.” 

Such, then, was the new condition of Italy which was to 
“excite admiration ;” such the fruits of that Austrian supremacy 
in Italy established by the Congress of Vienna. Yet amidst this 
conflict engendered by misrule, despite proscription, exile, im- 
prisonment, and death, patriotic aspirations and liberal opinions 
continued to gain ground. At length the rulers, unable to stem 
the swelling current, yielded in a degree to demands which they 
could no longer resist. Some of the princes were only actuated 
by fear mingled with crafty designs, others were influenced by 
timid hopes united to worthy motives. 
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Thus it was that in 1847, Pius IX., recently elected to the 
Papal throne, promulgated a general amnesty. Iniquitous 
courts of so-called justice were abolished. Unpopular public 
functionaries were removed. Commissioners for carrying out re- 
forms were named. The municipal system was sensibly improved. 
And soon the name of Pio Nono became the rallying cry of 
Italian patriots. 

Such a course pursued at Rome produced an immediate effect 
at Turin, Florence, and Naples. Early in the following year 
(1848), Constitutional Governments were inaugurated in those 
four capitals, : 

What occurred in Venice is characteristic of the Austrian 
system of government. The Venetians, headed by Daniel Manin 
(one of the purest and the most enlightened public men of our 
own or any other time), to whom Tommaseo and other of their 
fellow-citizens united themselves, reminded the Austrian autho- 
rities of the various liberties and reforms promised to the in- 
habitants of the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom ever since 1815 ; 
liberties which had never been granted—promises which had 
never been fulfilled. They kept carefully within the prescribed 
legal means of making known their wishes, both in reference to 
what had been promised in 1815, and also as regarded further 
reforms much needed. The result was, that every concession was 
refused, and both Manin and Tommaseo were thrown into prison. 
The former relates what took place, in these words :— 

“T asked the Austrian Government to execute, and to cause to be 
executed, the laws which it had itself given, and to keep the promises 
it had made ever since 1815; to accord the reforms demanded by the 
wants and wishes of the populations, and by the spirit of the times. 
The Government replied by throwing M. Tommaseo and myself into 
prison, as well as others who had written in the same sense.”’ 

As in Venice, so in Milan; the course taken by the Austrian 
authorities was that of violent repression. Not until the revo- 
lution of March, 1848, in Vienna itself had shaken to its foun- 
dation the throne of the Hapsbourgs, did its officials yield in any 
degree to the demands of the Venetians and the Milanese. 
Thus it was manifest that nothing but the direst necessity could 
wring from the German rulers of Northern Italy any concession 
of even the commonest justice. Hence followed the natural 
consequence, that the inhabitants of Venice and Milan, once in 
possession of power, drove out their foreign masters, and pro- 
claimed their own freedom. 

Every Italian, of every shade of political opinion, felt assured 
that the freedom of Italy, whatever form that freedom might 
assume, could only be secured by the expulsion of the Austrians 
fom the Peninsula, So surely as they remained in any part, so 
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surely was all hope of the permanency of Italian liberty a mere 
delusion. Subsequent events confirmed only too fully this opinion, 
and proved that the maintenance of German rule to the south of 
the Alps is certain destruction to the freedom of Italy. But to 
effect this vital object of driving out the hated foreigner, the co- 
operation of all Italians, governors as well as governed, was ab- 
solutely necessary. The people of Italy, therefore, headed by the 
leading men of every state in the Peninsula, insisted upon all 
their princes forming an active alliance for the expulsion of the 
Austrians. But the princes, with the exception of Charles Albert, 
King of Sardinia, were opposed to the war against Austria 
Pius IX. declared that, as head of the Church, he could not 
appeal to the sword; he allowed, however, at first, volunteers 
from the States, and some regular regiments under General 
Durando, to join the national forces against Austria. But in 
little more than a month, on the 29th April, 1848, he pronounced 
an allocution, in which he repudiated all partnership with those 
who were fighting against the Austrians in Northern Italy. 
From that hour he lost all influence and popularity. This act 
put an impassable gulf between the Italians and Pius 1X. From 
that time his course was vacillating. After various ministerial 
changes, the unfortunate Count Rossi became Prime Minister. 
He was assassinated in November, 1848, as he mounted the stairs 
leading to the legislative chamber. Shortly after the commission 
of this foul crime, perpetrated by an unknown hand, the Pope 
fled from Rome and went to Gaéta, in the Neapolitan dominions. 
The Roman Republic was immediately established, but was soon 
overthrown by the arms of then republican France. The French 
restored the Pope to his temporal power, for the maintenance of 
which their soldiers have ever since been necessary. But the 
Papal cabinet ever refused to carry out the reforms and amelio- 
rations constantly insisted on by the French Government ; it ever 
followed the counsels of Austria, and rejected those of France. 

The Grand Duke of Tuscany disliking, both from reasons of 
policy as well as from family connexion, the war against Austria, 
yet allowed his soldiers and subjects to join in it. The assent 
he gave was reluctant and the support feeble. Suddenly he 
quitted his dominions without telling even his own ministers of 
his intention of doing sv, nor did he return to Florence until 
his states had been occupied by Austrian troops. They main- 
tained order while he abolished the constitution and drove the 
Tuscan patriots into exile. 

Ferdinand II. of Naples acted in the matter in accordance 
with the two main principles of his statecraft, falsehood, and 
treachery. On the 7th of April, 1848, he issued a proclamation, 
in which he said— 
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“The lot of the common country is about to be decided on the plains 
of Lombardy! Every prince, every Italian people, is bound to hasten 
thither to take part in the conflict which ought to secure the indepen- 
dence, the glory, and the freedom of Italy. As for us, we intend to 
co-operate with all our forces by land and sea, with our arsenals, with 


all the riches of the nation, &c., &c. 
(Signed) “ FERDINAND.” 


The Neapolitan king accordingly ordered his fleet to sail for 
Venice, to aid the Venetians, who had just flung off the Austrian 
yoke ; but he sent secretly a note to the admiral to be opened 
near Ancona, absolutely forbidding him to undertake anything 
hostile to the Austrians. The same precautions modified the 
royal commands touching the Neapolitan land forces, ostensibly 
sent to North Italy to take part in the war of Italidn Indepen- 
dence. This is but a sample of the habitual perfidy of Ferdi- 
nand JI. of Naples. Not long after he succeeded in getting rid 
of constitutional freedom at home. Instantly he recalled his 
forces from Northern Italy, and employed them in crushing out 
liberty in his own dominions, and in hunting down its friends, 
whether republicans or constitutionalists. It was after this 
fashion that the Neapolitan Bourbon “ co-operated with all his 
forces by land and sea to secure the independence, the glory, and 
the liberty of Italy.” 

Charles Albert, the King of Piedmont, was the only one of the 
Italian sovereigns who was sincere in the war against Austria. 
But he had been so inconsistent and so vacillating in the early 
part of his life—was so open to the charge of mere personal 
ambition—was so suspicious and so suspected, that he never won 
the full confidence of the Italians. He was, however, throughout 
the war, brave, loyal, and sincerely devoted to the cause of 
Italian independence, but he possessed little capacity as a 
general, At the commencement of the war he was, however, 
successful, he took Peschiera, one of the fortresses of the Quadri- 
lateral ; beat Marshal Radetzky at Goito, on the 30th May, 
1848, and drove him across the Adige. But the Austrian 
marshal received reinforcements, and succeeded soon after in 
gaining the upper hand. He drove Charles Albert out of Lom- 
bardy, retook Milan, and compelled him on the 9th of August, 
1848, to sign the armistice of Salasco, by which the King of 
Piedmont consented to give up all he had gained beyond his 
own frontiers, and to recall his fleet from the Adriatic, where it 
was aiding the Venetians, under Daniel Manin, against the 
Austrians. In the following year (1849), Charles Albert again 
declared war against Austria. Ill-prepared for the conflict, his 
army, commanded by the Polish general, Chrzanowski, was de- 
feated by Radetzky, at Novara, on the 23rd March, 1849. The 
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king abdicated immediately, quitted Italy, and died in exile not 
long after. He was succeeded on the throne of Piedmont by his 
son Victor Emmanuel, who thus began his reign on the battle- 
field which had just witnessed his country’s defeat and his 
father’s abdication. 

While the cause of national liberty was falling in all parts of 
Italy, Venice, under the guidance of her noble chief, Daniel 
Manin, still carried on the contest against Austria. Those who 
desire to become fully acquainted with the whole truth concern- 
ing Venice,* its government and condition, from March, 1848, to 
August, 1849, when engaged in defending its ancient rights and 
liberties of which it had once again possessed itself; those, too, 
who desire to form a just appreciation of the statesmanlike 
ability and éxalted patriotism of her great citizen Daniel Manin, 
should read his memoirs written by M. Henri Martin, the able 
historian of France, they should above all study “the authentic 
papers left by Daniel Manin,” which have been arranged and 
translated by Mdme. Planat de la Faye, with all the accuracy 
and care worthy of so interesting and noble a subject. There 
will be seen with what self-sacrificing devotion the Venetians, 
high and low, rich and poor, vied with each other in carrying on 
the defence of their common country; how the feuds of past 
ages were buried never to rise again; how amenable they were 
to the authority of their chosen rulers—they whose hearts were 
fired, then as now, with inextinguishable hostility to the stranger's 
hated rule; how joyfully and eagerly they encountered priva- 
tions, sufferings, and death, in the sacred cause of their country’s 
freedom ; how they added to patience endurance, and to endu- 
rance courage, in their reiterated efforts to undo the wrong done 
to them at Campo-Formio, and endorsed at Vienna. Isolated, 
unaided, beset without by a powerful foe, wasted within by 
famine and disease, they maintained for long months the unequal 
struggle; not until the last extremity did they yield, then only 
did they cease the desperate strife; and so fell Venice after an 
heroic defence worthy of her ancient renown. 

On the 27th August, 1849, whilst the Austrians defiled 
through the deserted streets and past the closed houses of the 
conquered city, Daniel Manin went forth into exile, and in exile 
died. But his name is engraven in imperishable characters upon 
every Venetian heart, it is had in everlasting remembrance 
throughout Italy's dominion, from the eternal snows of the Alps 
to the sunny shores of Sicily. 





* The republic of Venice was proclaimed 22nd March, 1848; the next day 
were published the names of those who formed the government, of which 
Daniel Manin was chosen President. 


* 
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To this illustrious citizen of Venice, as to the wronged and noble 
country of his birth, may well be applied the lines of Manzoni : 


“ Dove gia libertade é fiorita, 
Dove ancor nel segreto matura, 
Dove ha lacrime un’ alta sventura, 
Non c’é cor che non batta per te.” —Manzont. 


“Wherever freedom has already blossomed, 
Wherever in secret it still matures, 
Wherever a sublime misfortune calls forth tears, 
There, there is no heart that does not beat for thee.” 


With Venice fell the last hope of Italian liberty. Piedmont 
had been crushed by Novara’s terrible defeat. Austria and 
Austrian influence were now all-powerful. Lombardy and 
Venetia, with the quadruple fortress of the Quadrilateral, were 
again in her absolute possession. Her troops occupied Tuscany 
and garrisoned the northern portion of the Papal States. Her 
counsels were supreme in the Vatican, and French troops in 
Rome but maintained that supremacy. The Dukes of Modena 
and Parma were the devoted satellites of the house of Haps- 
bourg. Ferdinand of Naples eagerly obeyed all its behests, save 
when he added some wanton cruelty of his own special grace. 
Thus the liberties of Italy went down before the treachery and 
despotism of its princes, united to the brute force of its im- 
placable enemy enthroned at Vienna, who stifled the last hopes 
of national independence in the blood and carnage of such awful 
deeds of violence and cruelty as those perpetrated by the brutal 
Haynau when the city of Brescia fell into his clutches. And so 
to use, with reference to Italian freedom, the touching language 
applied to Venice by M. Henri Martin, in his “ Life of Daniel 
Manin,” “again the tomb closed over the liberties of Italy, and 
the heavy hand of Austria sealed the stone.” 

Had some prophet gifted with divine foreknowledge, filled 
with that sacred fire which is kindled by an unfaltering belief in 
the ultimate triumph of justice and of right, predicted in the 
dark hour of the German Hapsbourg’s triumph, that within 16 
years an Italian kingdom, comprising 22,000,000 of inhabitants, 
should be formed and acknowledged by all the powers of Europe, 
Austria alone excepted, with what derisive incredulity would his 
words have been received by the myrmidons of despotism? How 
would they not have laughed to scorn the prediction that a king 
of Italy, the chief of a constitutional government, freely chosen 
by the nation, should then have at his command an army num- 
bering 400,000 soldiers and a fleet of 70 ships of war, great and 
small, comprising 24 iron-clads? Yet all this and more, which 
only a few years back seemed to short-sighted humanity but an 
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idle dream, is to-day a mighty reality, gladdening the hearts of 
all who believe in the strength of justice and of liberty, of all who 
glory in the triumph of a nation’s freedom and a people’s rights, 

But why did the Italians select Victor Emmanuel as their 
king? Why did they annex themselves to Piedmont and pro- 
claim her ruler their sovereign, rather than select some other 
Italian prince and unite themselves to his dominions and govern- 
ment? To those who reply that the victories of the allied 
French and Piedmontese armies in the North, and the marvellous 
triumphs of Garibaldi in the South, were the cause, it is sufficient 
to reply, that those victories only gave to Italians the oppor- 
tunity of proclaiming their will, and neither did nor could force 
them to choose this government rather than that, or this king 
rather than another. Nay more, it is well known that though 
France aided the Italians in 1859 to strike a first blow at Austria, 
which they could not have done successfully without such assist- 
ance, yet French diplomacy was opposed to the union of Central 
and Southern Italy beneath the constitutional sceptre of the King 
of Piedmont. Why, then, did the people of Italy make that 
choice? There is but one true answer to the question, all others 
are mere vain or dishonest subterfuges to get rid of the truth. 
The real reason was the conduct and policy of the king 
and government of Piedmont from March, 1849, when Victor 
Emmanuel ascended the throne, to 1859, when the French- 
Piedmontese alliance and war gave to the Italian people the 
opportunity of making known their real wishes. A short réswmé 
of facts will place this beyond all doubt or controversy, and will 
serve to recall the enlightened and patriotic statesmanship of the 
rulers of Piedmont, which the stirring events of the last few 
years have thrown into oblivion. Nor let it be forgotten that 
the admirable course pursued by the Piedmontese sovereign and 
statesmen, during the ten years alluded to, ever received the 
hearty support of their brave and loyal people. 

Rarely has any king mounted his throne in a darker hour 
than that in which Victor Emmanuel ascended the throne of 
Piedmont. Her military power had been broken by the defeat 
of Novara. Her finances were disordered by an unsuccessful 
war. A portion of her territory and the half of her chief 
fortress of Alessandria were occupied by the Austrians. A 
heavy war indemnity was the price to be paid for their with- 
drawal. The people, irritated by disasters, were in a mood to 
commit any rash folly at the instigation of violent counsellors. 
All was confusion, doubt, and anger. An implacable enemy, 
was at the very gates of the capital, and within were a dis- 
tracted parliament, an exhausted treasury, and an angry people. 

The king confronted these dangers and finally overcame them, 
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neither by craft nor by violence, but by good faith, honesty, and 
firmness. In the proclamation announcing his advent to the 
throne, he invited his people to aid him in consolidating the free 
institutions of the country. He returned quickly to his capital 
from his camp, and there swore fidelity to the constitutional 
liberties granted by his father, Charles Albert, in March, 1848. 
He kept his oath, and never swerved from its letter or its spirit. 
His very people and parliament in their irritable mood, in their 
little experience of free government, furnished him with occa- 
sion, or at least with a plausible excuse, for overthrowing the 
constitution. The honest sovereign would not avail himself of 
it He hastened to summon to his councils one whose name 
was but another word for rectitude and spotless patriotism, 
Massimo d’Azeglio. 

Meanwhile Austria plied all her arts. She spoke smoothly. 
Her terms of peace should be softened, her pecuniary demands 
lessened; but could not his Piedmontese Majesty get rid— 
quietly, gradually, if he would, but at any rate get rid of the 
Constitution? He rejected the insidious counsels, spurned the 
proffered bribe, signed the disastrous treaty, paid the heavy 
indemnity, preserved his people’s rights, and kept his royal 
word, Austria never forgave it; his country never forgot it. 
From that hour it was that’ Victor Emmanuel gained the well- 
earned title of “ the honest king,” “il re galantuomo,” and from 
that hour Italy knew where she could find a leader whom she 
could trust. Great was the debt of gratitude she then incurred, 
and at no distant day right well was that debt discharged. In 
the time of her deepest distress Italy found the King of Pied- 
mont, alone among Italian princes, true to his people and to his 
word—alone he gave a refuge to her exiled sons, alone resisted 
her German oppressor, alone preserved the ark of her liberties : 


“Tn te sol uno un raggio 
Di nostra speme ancor vivea.”—Manzonl. 


“Tn thee alone a solitary ray of our hope yet lived.” 


Therefore was it, that in the day of her national triumph Italy 
would have none other for her king. 

Thus amid gloom and danger was laid the foundation of 
Italy’s future freedom by the honest policy of an honest prince. 
The accomplishment of that freedom was worked out by a 
master mind which had long employed all its vast powers 
in the study of the political questions both of our own and of 
other days. : ca 

In the year 1832 a young Piedmontese of enlightened opinions 
was for a short time put under arrest by his suspicious govern- 
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ment on account of his liberal views. Writing about the matter 
to a lady friend, he says: “I thank you for the interest you 
take in my disgrace, but believe me I shall make my way all 
the same. I am very ambitious, and when I am minister I 
hope I shall justify it; for in my dreams I already see myself 
minister of the kingdom of Italy.” Viewed in relation to the 
then state of Italy, these words written in 1832 must have 
seemed indeed but idle dreams—read now by the light of ac- 
complished facts, they seem rather the prophetic utterance of 
genius, for he who wrote them was none other than Camillo 
Cavour. 

When 1848 arrived it found him amongst the ardent friends 
of a wise liberty. He had studied closely, thought deeply, and 
travelled much. He loathed the foreign supremacy which for 
more than thirty years had sought to stifle all liberty and thought 
in Italy, and had deprived her of all power. But his well- 
balanced intellect perceived that violent deeds and utopian 
schemes could give her no relief. The model he studied was 
England. With eager interest he followed her political course, 
which, avoiding alike useless change and stereotyped immobility, 
reformed what needed reformation, and altered her laws to meet 
the requirements of the age. 

Such was the statesman who, in October, 1850, first became a 
cabinet minister in the Piedmontese Government, of which Mas- 
simo d’Azeglio was the president. The story runs, that when 
the prime minister mentioned Cavour’s name to tiie king, he 
said, smiling :—“ If Cavour once enter the cabinet he will soon 
be master.” It was true, and D’Azeglio knew it, but he was one 
of that noble type of men to whom the public welfare is the one 
supreme consideration, compared with which all mere personal 
questions are as nothing. If another proved more capable than 
he in directing the national policy it but afforded him joy, for he 
loved his country incomparably better than he loved himself. 

It would indeed be most unjust to the statesmen, neither few 
in number nor ordinary in intellect, who sat in Piedmont’s 
Parliament, to represent Count Cavour as alone worthy of mention 
during the years which elapsed between 1850 and 1859. Indeed 
he would himself have been the first to protest against such 4 
view. Yet, none who have studied the home and foreign policy 
of the Court of Turin during this important period, can fail to 
see that Cavour’s was the master mind that ruled, that shaped 
the policy so wisely pursued, and guided his country through 
innumerable difficulties to the high destinies of a glorious 
future. 

The Piedmontese Government determined, by a system of 
enlightened reforms, ecclesiastical, political, and financial, to 
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get rid of abuses, to consolidate the free institutions of the state, 
and to improve the condition of the people. The Siccardine 
Laws, so called from one of the ministers, Count Siccardi, who 
proposed them, abolished the old right of asylum, and the special 
ecclesiastical tribunals before which alone priests could be tried. 
Thereby was established the equality of all, whether layman or 
ecclesiastic, before the law. Another measure, brought forward 
by Cavour himself, abolished certain religious communities, 
chapters of collegiate establishments and other benefices, whose 
members were not positively ministering to the spiritual wants 
of the people, by preaching, by educating youth, or by attendance 
on the sick and poor. The revenues possessed by these bodies 
were handed over to an ecclesiastical commission, which allotted 
a small portion of them to the life-maintenance of the members 
of the suppressed establishments. The rest was divided amongst 
the parish priests, formerly paid out of the exchequer, the clergy 
of the Island of Sardinia, where tithes had been abolished, and 
those ministers who, though engaged in laborious parish duties, 
were ill paid. Considerable sums were also obtained from the 
property belonging to abbeys, benefices, and bishoprics, which had 
until then been exempt from taxation. These funds were also 
handed over to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and distributed 
in a manner similar to that just stated. The law, brought for- 
ward by the government, making marriage a civil contract, as 
in France and Belgium, was approved by the Lower House, but 
was thrown out by the Senate. It has very recently passed the 
two Houses of the Italian Parliament at Florence, and forms one 
of the many wise measures voted by the Legislature of the 
Italian kingdom to the great benefit of the country. 

Popular education was carefully improved, and every effort 
made to put it into effective operation throughout the whole 
land. Statistics which appeared in 1863 showed that Pied- 
mont was in advance of all other parts of Italy in this most 
important branch of the public welfare, then came Lombardy, 
Tuscany being much behind the two provinces just named, while 
the rest of Central Italy (Parma, Modena, the Roman Lega- 
tions, Umbria, and the Marches) was in a far worse condition ; 
that of Southern Italy and Sicily, after a century of Bourbonic 
tule, reaching such a climax of ignorance and neglect that some- 
thing like nine-tenths of the population could neither read nor 
write. A few facts, towards the close of this article, will show 
what strenuous exertions are being made, under the present con- 
ae government of Italy, to remedy so sad a state of 

ings, 

The question of the liberty of the press presented peculiar dif- 
culties in a country like Piedmont, so new to free institutions, 
(Vol. LXXXVI. No. CLXIX.]--New Segiss, Vol. XXX. No. I. M 
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and having powerful and despotic neighbours, who were specially 
jealous of such liberties. The policy adopted was that of allow- 
ing ample freedom in the discussion of all home affairs, but as 
regarded foreign affairs, especially with reference to foreign 
rulers and governments, some check was placed on the freedom 
of the press. 

While developing and facilitating the construction of railroads, 
ordinary roads, canals, and other public works, Count Cavour 
particularly occupied himself with a series of able financial 
measures. A decided advocate of free-trade, it was upon that 
great principle that he based his financial reforms, which did so 
much to augment the resources of the country and to develop 
its wealth. The manner in which he framed and carried out 
those measures signally displayed the power with which he 
grasped a great principle, and the skill with which he applied it. 
He further endeavoured by liberal commercial treaties to diminish 
the impediments to commerce, and to facilitate the progress of 
free-trade. 

While carrying out this liberal and progressive system of 
policy, the government of Piedmont, with equal generosity and 
wisdom, offered an asylum to all whose fidelity to the rights 
and liberties of Italy had caused their banishment from all other 
parts of their unhappy country. Thus Piedmont became to 
every Italian patriot the refuge of the present and the hope of 
the future. Such asystem of policy as that briefly described won 
for Piedmont the ever-increasing admiration and sympathy of 
every free and intelligent man in Europe. Her internal order, 
her wise reforms, her enlightened progress, contrasted splendidly 
with the mingled tyranny and anarchy which afflicted all other 
parts of Italy. Every day proved more clearly the fact that 
there, where foreign bayonets were not, and there alone through- 
out the whole Peninsula, was to be seen an Italian people enjoying 
all the blessings of order and of freedom. 

Yet not without difficulty was this admirable policy pursued. 
The extreme radicals said the government did not go far enough 
—accused it of weakness, of duplicity. The extreme reactionists 
cried out that the ministers were mere revolutionists in disguise, 
and declared religion and the State alike in danger. Austria, 
and the whole tribe of Italian courts who followed in her wake, 
did their utmost to impede such a policy. Well they might; 
for it was undermining their power far more effectually than the 
plots of conspirators or the theories of republicans. But Pied- 
mont’s great minister went steadily on, overcoming (sometimes 
by prudent tact, and sometimes by skilful boldness) all oppo- 
sition at home while baffling at every turn with incomparable 
skill the hostile diplomacy of Austria. 
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Thus matters were progressing, when, in 1854, England and 
France declared war against Russia. The clear intellect of Cavour 
at once saw what course Piedmont ought to pursue, and how much 
Italy’s cause would gain by an active alliance with the Western 
powers. The king fully concurred in Cavour’s policy. Eighteen 
thousand men were accordingly sent to the Crimea, where the 
soldiers of this free Italian state proved by their discipline, no 
less than by their valour, that they were worthy to fight side by 
side with the armies of France and England. 

Many members of both of the extreme parties opposed this 
policy of Cavour’s. It was, however, supported by a decided 
majority both of the nation and of the parliament, as it was 
also by the noble exile of Venice, Daniel Manin, who. declared 
“that in serving under the flag of Italian redemption, our 
soldiers who fight in the Crimea are not the soldiers of the pro- 
vince of Piedmont but of Italy.” 

The early termination of the war prevented the Italians 
gaining as much from it as they had hoped. Nevertheless, their 
cause had made decided progress through Piedmont’s active 
alliance with the Western powers. Not anly did the Piedmontese 
ministers sit at the Congress of Paris on equal terms with those 
of the five great European monarchies—not only did they there 
plead the cause of Italy and expose its intolerable condition, 
but they obtained from the representatives of England and 
France the official acknowledgment that it required speedy ame- 
lioration. The Russian minister also adhered to that opinion. 
It was clear that after such authoritative declarations the actual 
state of Italy could not long endure unchanged. It was indeed 
intolerable. The leaden despotism which oppressed the whole 
land, Piedmont alone excepted, was annihilating both order and 
liberty. The cruelties of tyranny goaded the people on to revo- 
lutionary violence, and drove many to take part in conspiracies. 
Some, indeed, maddened at the sight of their country’s sufferings, 
sought revenge by assassination, that execrable crime which is 
the scourge alike of the victim it attacks and of the cause which 
It espouses, 

_ The nature and the fruits of forty years of Austrian supremacy 
it Italy were now laid bare to the world. Such a condition, 
brought into direct contact as it was with the freedom and good 
government of Piedmont, threatened not only the peace of Italy 
but of Europe. If left unchanged it could not fail to bring about 
aviolent conflict. Yet the powers assembled at the Congress of 
Paris were unable to find any practical remedy ; they confined 
themselves to protests and protocols, which cost nothing and 
which effected nothing. The opportunity was lost, and with it, 
a soon was seen, the hope of an enduring peace. 
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It was in this year, 1856, that Daniel Manin, now fast sinking 
into the grave, wrote :—“ All the sovereigns of Italy, except the 
King of Piedmont, are hostile to the Italian cause ; that simpli- 
fies the question and distinguishes it from the state of affairs in 
1848, when it was necessary to respect the interests of princes 
















































soi-disant favourable to the cause of independence.” I 

The Congress of Paris left face to face the freedom of Piedmont J 
and the despotism of Austria. Around the one was gathered all I 
the love of the hot Italian race, and around the other all its é 
bitterest hate. Old distinctions faded away as men of every 1, 
party rallied closer around Piedmont’s king. To him Manin 9 oO 
bade his countrymen to look. Garibaldi desired no better lot § t 
than to fight under his banner in a national war. Politicians of J 4 
the right, the centre, and the left supported the constitutional Jj tl 
monarch. On him was bent the wistful gaze of all Italians—of 9 re 
those who had shared with his father the victory of Goito and fj N 
the defeat of Novara; of Tuscans who had followed Montanelli ta 
to the field of Curtatone; of Venetians who had toiled with ha 
Manin in the heroic defence of Venice; of Romans who had sti 
fought under Garibaldi in the memorable siege of Rome; of fH wh 
Neapolitans who had languished for years in the dungeons of # pe 
the lying Bourbon ; of Sicilians burning with hatred and crying J pa 
for vengeance against the same evil rule. Such a condition of fall. 
Italy only served to increase the ill-feeling between Turin and J tha 
Vienna ; it but added fuel to the fire which was soon to burst out JJ ¢g 
into another European war ; it but hastened on the irrepressible J lta 
conflict between freedom and despotism. ble 

At length, in March, 1857, diplomatic relations were broken § tho 
off between Piedmont and Austria. The Piedmontese govern- 0c 
ment urged on the fortifications of Alessandria. The people @ sv 
gave it their eager support. The storm was evidently gathering, J Tp’ 
when suddenly the appalling attempt of Orsini on the life of the J the 
French emperor, in January, 1858, fixed upon Paris the atten- J pati 
tion of Europe. The French government appealed to its foreign jj Met 
neighbours to prevent such criminal attempts in future. That JJ obst 
of Piedmont expressed its full intention to do so, but pointed out # tenc 
that such criminal deeds sprung from the exasperation produced J Mon 
by the intolerable state of Italy. Such, despite the repressive J Upol 
acts of his government, appears to have been the view of the qT 
Emperor Napoleon. At least, in his interview with Count fix h 
Cavour, at Plombiéres, in the autumn of that year, 1858, he ff the 
appears to have expressed a determination not to abandon Pied- that 
mont if she were attacked by Austria. arme 

At length the memorable year 1859 arrived, and with it JM ‘askr 
Napoleon’s expression of regret to the Austrian minister at Paris ff to-da 
that the relations of the two courts were not as good as they had ff Since 
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been. Victor-Emmanuel, in his speech at the opening of his 
Parliament a few days later, declared “that he was not insen- 
sible ° the cry of agony which arose to him from so many parts 
of Italy.” 

Then followed the marriage of his eldest daughter to Prince 
Napoleon. Austria augmented her forces in the Lombardo- 
Venetian kingdom. Piedmont replied by additional military 
preparations. War was imminent. Diplomacy made impotent 
efforts to avert it; but it was now too late. On the 19th April, 
1859, the Viennese government addressed its ultimatum to that 
of Turin. It was rejected without hesitation. The Austrian 
troops at once crossed the Ticino and invaded Piedmont. The 
despotic statesmen of Vienna hoped by one fierce blow to crush 
the last refuge of Italian liberty; but France came to the 
rescue, and by her powerful aid the invader was driven back. 
Nor can any later short-comings and faults of French diplomacy 
take from the great and generous people of France the glory of 
having defended free Piedmont against despotic Austria, and so 
struck a mighty blow for the cause of Italy’s freedom. With 
what marvellous perseverance, courage, and skill the Italian 
people, guided by the genius of the ‘great Cavour and the 
patriotic ardour of Garibaldi, followed up that blow is known to 
all. It does not fall within the scope of this article to relate 
that part of Italy’s modern story; suffice it to say that within 
eighteen months Victor Emmanuel was proclaimed King of 
Italy, and immediately conferred upon her citizens the rich 
blessing of constitutional liberty and a really national life. To 
those, then, who ask the reason why the Italians—when the 
occasion presented itself—selected the King of Piedmont as their 
sovereign, and annexed themselves to his dominions, the simple 
reply (obvious enough to all but those who will not see) is, that 
the cause of such a choice sprung from the admirable and 
patriotic policy pursued by Victor Emmanuel and his govern- 
ment from 1849 to 1859. That policy, despite innumerable 
obstacles, was initiated and carried out with a firmness, consis- 
tency, and wisdom which will reflect eternal honour upon Pied- 
mont’s courageous and honest king, upon her gifted statesmen, 
upon her free parliament, upon her brave and loyal people. 

Turning now from other portions of Italian soil, let the reader 
fix his attention upon Venetia, whose lot was left unchanged by 
the events of 1859, and which to-day demands justice in tones 
that cannot be silenced, re-echoed as they are by the millions of 
armed and united Italy. Nor will the old pleas of her German 
taskmaster in favour of his leaden rule avail him any more, for 
to-day they are met by this crushing reply—Schleswig-Holstein ! 
Since the formation of the Italian kingdom Europe has had 
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presented to it a remarkable contrast in the condition of two 
well-known cities situated in the north of Italy. On the one 
hand, Venice has continued, after as before 1859, beneath the 
rule of Austria, that great German power to whom she was 
handed over, despite all her remonstrances, by the acts of Campo- 
Formio and of Vienna; on the other hand, Milan has been 
released from that same German rule, and become an integral 
portion of the Italian constitutional monarchy. It will be in- 
teresting to examine by the aid of facts what has been the 
respective condition of these two cities during the few years which 
have elapsed since 1859. We English are a positive race, fond 
of facts and figures, not a little given to cry out against our 
neighbours if any of their proceedings derange our monetary 
affairs or inconvenience the transactions of that mighty potentate 
the Stock Exchange. Let the reader, then, cast his eye over the 
following figures, and so learn how the trade of Venice flourishes 
beneath German rule; after which other considerations shall 
follow touching sound policy, justice, liberty, and country, whose 
claims are incomparably superior to those of mere material 
interest. 

The report of the Venetian Chamber of Commerce dated 
31st January, 1865, gives the following statistics of the value of 
the exports and imports of the Port of Venice in Austrian 
florins :— 

Imports. Exports. 
1860,—48,864,500 florins. 21,233,220 florins. 
1861.—39,145,189 ,, 16,982,508 ,, 
1862,—33,359,948 ,, 12,495,225 ,, 
1863.—28,346,973 _,, 13,245,641 _,, 
1864.—26,108,012 ,, 12,822,272, 

In 1865, 22,596,102 and 12,741,044 represented the value of 
the imports and exports, according to a correspondent of the 
Indépendance Belge of the 3rd May, 1866. He further adds :— 

“Venice has a population of about 118,000, and a garrison of 8000 
or 9000. It isa free port, and the capital of a province of 2,500,000 
inhabitants Do you wish some statistics which will show you 
better than all arguments the decay of this city which ought to be a 
centre of pleasure and business, and which might have increased 
visibly since Italy is free, just as Nuples and Milan have increased in 
population and riches? [I will take an article of daily consumption 
(butcher’s meat), and I will compare the statistics of 1860 and 1865. 

1860. 1865. 
Imports. 3,489,356 florins. 1,897,348 florins. 
Exports. 394,410, 266,727 i, 
Consumption. 3,094,946 _,, 1,630,621 ,, 

“Ts it necessary to enumerate the miseries hidden beneath these 
figures ?” 
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Another report of the Venetian Chamber of Commerce, pub- 
lished in January, 1865, gives the following statistics of vessels, 
and their tonnage, entering and leaving the Port of Venice be- 
tween the years 1859 and 1865 :— 


Vessels entered. 
1859. 1860. 1861. 1862. 1863. 1864. 
Vessels. | 4,581 4,250 3,788 3,382 3,292 3,123 
Tonnage. 537,285 | 436,416 | 364,792 | 332,413 | 312,275 | 301,337 


Vessels leaving. 


Vessels, ome 4,251] 3,756| 3,295] 3,241] 3,093 
Tonnage. 519,241 | 450,980 | 375,015 | 336,483 | 310,968 | 303,539 


Thus, in five years there has been a diminution of 1458 vessels, 
and 235,948 tons of entry, and of 1373 vessels, and 215,702 tons 
of exit. The Venetian coasting and river trade, which in 1858 
was valued at 36,000,000 of florins, had fallen in 1865 to 
15,600,000, or less than one-half. 

While Venice has suffered such terrible losses, Genoa has more 
than doubled its commerce, while that of Naples has so increased 
that the Government has given up to trading purposes the mili- 
tary port; nor does that united to the old commercial port suffice 
for the growing trade of this great city. 

Meanwhile, the mournful and desolate aspect of Venice, the 
absence of all life and gaiety, its palaces falling into ruin, that of 
the Foscari turned into barracks for Austrian soldiers, are but so 
many more indications of its wretched condition. The Carnival, 
which used to be particularly gay in Venice, is to-day a thing of 
the past. Operas, balls, and fétes are to be seen no more in 
what was once the most animated of European cities. The only 
demonstrations that take place in Venetia are those made 
against the domination of the German and those in favour of the 
Italian national government. In vain has Austria offered to the 
Venetians a share in the new constitutional system of the empire. 
Every effort of the Viennese statesmen has utterly failed in 
bringing about any reconciliation. As well might treaties in 
which Germans had no voice hand over Innspruck to Italy, and 
then diplomatists expect to see the inhabitants of that city accept 
the offer to send representatives to the Parliament of Florence. 
Yet Venetians eagerly took part in public affairs in 1848 and 
1849, under the rule of Daniel Manin, and thought no sacrifice 
too great when demanded of them by a government of their own 
choice and formed of their own countrymen. But whatever the 
offers of the Viennese statesmen, one thing is certain, namely, 
that the Austrian authorities in Venetia have had recourse to the 
most arbitrary and lawless proceedings in order to break down 
the public spirit of the country. Thus, in the summer of 1862, 
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the police arrested at Verona a traveller going to Turin, and 
seized upon him a paper attributed to the famous secret Venetian 
committee, The names of 40 persons were on the list, 35 being 
those of respectable citizens, nobles, men of business, and lawyers, 
the other five were simple miscreants. Englishmen will hardly 
believe the truth of this affair, but it is simply this, that the 
traveller seized was no other than one of the Austrian police, 
disguised for the purpose, and the paper a forgery. The accused 
were tried, not before a civil, but a military tribunal. The spirit 
in which the proceedings were carried on may be judged by the 
shameful means used to begin them. After several months of 
trial and captivity, the accusation broke down in the case of all 
but five, two of whom were finally acquitted on a second trial 
before the superior military tribunal, and three condemned to 10, 
12, and 16 years in irons; they left for the fortress of Lubiana 
in February, 1864. Such was this famous case known as the 
“ proces Saint-Georges,” of which fuller details are given in a pub- 
lication entitled “La Vénétie en 1864,” published in Paris, and 
placed among the works at the head of this article. But it was upon 
the spot, in Venetia itself, that the author of the publication re- 
ferred to informed himself of this and other facts which prove how 
deplorable is the state of this Italian province, and how oppressive 
is the rule of its foreign taskmasters. The gentler sex also come in 
for a share of the delights of Austrian rule. The Countess Labia, 
having gone to mass in St. Mark’s dressed in mourning on the 
6th of June, the anniversary of Cavour’s death, was arrested. She 
refused to pay the fine imposed for this high crime and mis- 
demeanour, and was therefore punished with imprisonment. 
Madame Calvi and the Countess of Montalban have undergone 
the same punishment after a trial which seems to have formed 
a pendent to the one described above as originating in the 
seizure of one of the Austrian police disguised as a traveller. 
Venetia presents beneath the rule of the Kaiser nothing but the 
aspect of a country occupied by a foreign enemy. Fortresses and 
soldiers in abundance, trade and industry perishing, popular in- 
struction neglected, want and crime on the increase. There 
nothing else is to be seen but undying hatred upon one side, and 
military despotism upon the other. 

Such in Venetia is the rule of this liberator of Schleswig- 
Holstein, if liberation it be. When the German inhabitants of 
the Duchies of the Elbe protested against foreign rule, pointed 
out whatever of hardships they suffered or were supposed to 
suffer beneath it, demanded to be governed by a prince of their 
own choice, and rent the air with cries of liberty and fatherland, 
Austria sent 40,000 men to aid in their deliverance. In her 
new-born fervour for national rights and liberties, she trampled 
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down treaties, ancient and modern, and recked nothing of such 
titles as centuries of possession are supposed to give. What to 
her were those bits of parchment, old and new, drawn up and 
signed by diplomatists, her own and others ?—what to her the 
reiterated promises made to maintain the integrity of the Danish 
monarchy ?—what to her old world notions about possession, when 
brother Germans shouted for liberty and demanded union with 
the great fatherland ? 

But when Venetians turning to Italy make the self-same de- 
mands, their talk about liberty, fatherland, and national rights 
are only treason and rebellion, to be put down and kept down by 
80,000 or 100,000 bayonets ; nay more, if need be, for no effort 
is too costly to crush out such revolutionary ideas. If allowed 
to prevail, what will become of the sacred rights of treaties and 
those of time-honoured possession ? ask the statesmen of Vienna, 
Austria would fain persuade the world that liberty and national 
rights are glorious principles to be maintained and fought for on 
the banks of the Kider, but that they are nothing else than 
treason and revolution on those of the Mincio or among the 
lagoons of Venice, fit only to be exterminated by rifled cannon 
and fixed bayonets. Thus by brute force she maintains such 
rights as were given to her at Campo-Formio by the robbery of 
France’s revolutionary general, endorsed by the treaties of Vienna, 
preceded as those treaties were by stirring proclamations to Italians 
to rise and shake off the iron yoke of Bonaparte, “that they 
might all become an independent nation!’ Such, then, is the 
policy, and such are the title-deeds by which the Imperial, Royal, 
and Apostolic Majesty of the House of Hapsbourg upholds in 
Venetia its right divine. 

But Austria and her friends are fond of saying that the 
Italians can never be united amongst themselves, and are quite 
incapable of governing their own country. The argument comes 
well, forsooth, from such a quarter, especially when adduced as a 
reason for setting up Germans to be rulers of Italy. Do Germans, 
then, manifest such perfect harmony in ruling their own country 
that they ought to be set over their neighbours to instruct them 
in the principles of internal unity and concord? Is it desirable 
for Italy or for Europe that the same brotherly love and touch- 
ing friendship should exist between Milan and Naples as that so 
conspicuously displayed between Berlin and Vienna? Surely 
when Germans, in whose land is nowhere to be found a single 
foreign bayonet or ruler, have quite agreed how their own house 
is to be set in order, it will be time enough for them to under- 
take that work for their neighbours. If, as in the case of 
Schleswig-Holstein, German powers have rigorously enforced the 
principle that Germans are to be under none but German rule, 
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why are not Italians to insist that they ought to be delivered 
from all rule not Italian ? 

As to the results of German domination in Italy, the bitter 
fruit it bears may be seen in Venetia, with all its crying injustice 
to the oppressed, peril to the oppressor, and danger to the peace 
of Europe. Meanwhile what has been going onin Milan, released 
from Austrian rule and placed beneath that of an Italian govern- 
ment? It was in December, 1848, that Lord Palmerston made 
the following reply to the argument used at Vienna, that the 
Lombards were quite as discontented under the French as they 
were now (1848) under Austria. “This argument,” writes his 
lordship, “which is perfectly true, is strongly in favour of the 
arrangement proposed by the government of her Majesty, by 
which Lombardy would be incorporated with Piedmont, and so 
make part of an independent Italian state, instead of being a 
province subject to a foreign power.” 

This change was actually effected in 1859. Since then Venice 
has still continued “subject to a foreign power,” with what result 
has been shown; Milan, on the other hand, has been “incor- 
porated with Piedmont, and made part of an independent Italian 
state.” What has been the result of this new condition of 
things? Under tbe rule of Austria Milan might fairly be 
described as a hotbed of discontent and revolution ; among all 
classes of the population was to be found a deep-rooted hatred 
against the government, so much so that Austrian rulers did not 
hesitate to call the Milanese “Jes frondeurs de Milan.” To-day 
it may be said without any exaggeration that Milan is as con- 
tented, as orderly, as free, and as generally well managed as any 
town in England. The population of no English city is more 
loyal to our own beloved and honoured Queen, or more attached 
to the free principles of our constitutional government, than are 
the Milanese to King Victor Emmanuel, and to the free institu- 
tions which are theirs beneath his patriotic rule. 

The elections, of which the writer has been more than once an 
eye-witness during several months of residence in Milan and 
repeated visits to Italy, are models of order, freedom, and purity. 
Never has the capital of Lombardy, nor, indeed, any other 
place, been the scene of that vile corruption and brutal violence 
which often disgrace electoral proceedings in England. 

Popular instruction is being pushed forward, under the direc- 
tion of the municipality of Milan, with the utmost diligence and 
care. Many members of the wealthier classes, both ladies and 
gentlemen, aid in this great work by giving to it their time and 
personal exertions. The number of pupils, boys and girls, in the 
elementary schools, numbered 6100 in the year 1859 to 1860; 
since then the numbers have been in— 
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Evening schools for boys, lads, and men, who wish to learn to 
read, write, &c., but whose work prevents their attending the 
day schools, were opened in 1861. The number of scholars in 
these schools had risen, in 1864, to 1684. 

Schools on the afternoon of Sundays and féte days were opened 
in 1862 for girls and women, whose occupations prevented them 
from getting other opportunities of regular instruction. In 1864 
the pupils of these schools amounted to 1156. 

Thus, in the year 1864, the numbers of those receiving good 
popular instruction were— 


In boys’ and girls’ day schools . . . . . . « 9,004 
Evening schools (men and boys). . . . . . . 1,684 
Sunday and féte day schools (girls and women) . . 1,156 
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The following year, 1865, this number had increased to 
13,057. 

There are, besides, in Milan, infant schools containing 2684 
little children. 

Two excellent normal schools are also in operation. While 
popular instruction is thus advancing, and is eagerly welcomed 
by the people, education of a superior kind is also provided. 
Large and commodious schools and school buildings have been, 
and are being, erected, in place of the comparatively few and 
inconvenient schools existing previously to 1859. In that year 
the municipality was expending 100,000 francs for educational 
purposes ; it has since gone on continually increasing that sum, 
until it rose, in 1864, to five times that amount. A large school 
building, constructed on the best and newest plans, admirable in 
all its arrangements, is almost, if not quite, finished ; it stands in 
one of the most populous parts of the city, and has cost 1,000,000 
of francs, 

Not content with collecting the above information, the writer 
has visited very many of the schools in Milan, both day and even- 
ing, both those for boys and those for girls. After repeated and 
careful examination of the pupils in reading, writing, arithmetic, 
grammar, and the rudiments of geography and history (chiefly 
Italian), he can bear witness to the soundness of the instruction 
given, the competence of the teachers, the general diligence and 
good attendance of the pupils. The schools are well managed 
and orderly, and the Milanese eagerly take advantage of the 
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increased and improved means of instruction offered them by 
their excellent municipality. It would be an act of simple in- 
justice not to bear witness to the indefatigable diligence and 
administrative ability with which the Mayor and Corporation of 
Milan manage the affairs of their city, which is really a pattern 
of good municipal government. 

Public works, adding much to the beauty, convenience, and 
healthiness of the Lombard capital, have been begun within the 
last three or four years, and are being pushed on with great rapi- 
dity and success. Foremost among these are the works of the 
Milan Improvement Company, Limited, which is building the 
handsome gallery (Vittorio Emanuele) uniting the Piazza della 
Scala to the Piazzadel Duomo. The reconstruction of this latter 
Piazza, according to the fine designs of Signor Mengoni, is also 
a part of the company’s undertaking. These plans, embracing 
as they do the formation of large and well-built streets in place 
of the old narrow and tortuous ones ill adapted to the increasing 
commerce and traffic of the town, promise to make of Milan one 
of the finest cities of Europe. Such are the works now in full 
operation in the centre of the town. In that large quarter 
between Porta Nuova and Porta Garibaldi have been con- 
structed the commodious streets of Solferino, Ancona, Castelfi- 
dardo, and Marsala. Milan can boast, since 1863, of possessing one 
of the finest railway stations on the Continent. <A large new street, 
called Prince Humbert, leads from this terminus into the city, 
piercing the old ramparts near the handsome public gardens, 
which have been finished and greatly improved since 1859, as has 
also been the Museum of Natural History which facesthem. In 
this neighbourhood have lately been laid out the new streets 
Montebello, Carlo Porta, and Parini. 

Within the last five years the numbers of hotels, inns, and 
restaurants have been doubled. Several companies for carrying 
on various public undertakings have been formed and are pros- 
pering. One of them deserves particular notice. Its object is 
the construction of dwellings suited to the working classes. It 
was established in 1861, with a capital of 350,000 francs, which 
has much augmented since. The dwellings already constructed 
have cost 500,000 francs, They are situated in the streets of 
San Fermo and Montebello, and in the square of the latter name. 
The company is prohibited by its own regulations from realizing 
a profit of more than 4 per cent.; whatever it makes above that 
profit goes to the building of more dwellings and to the main- 
tenance of those already constructed. Since its formation the 
company has realized far more than 4 per cent., and has suc- 
ceeded in every way both to its own benefit and yet more signally 
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to that of the working classes of Milan. Benefit clubs and 
societies have also been formed, and so numerous are they that the 
Chamber of Commerce, in its report in 1863, declares that 
nearly all individuals belonging to those classes who live by their 
own labour, whether manual or engaged in small trade and 
shopkeeping, have become members of one or other of these 
societies, 

In a word, Milan exhibits all the signs of an active and 
thriving city, inhabited by a contented and industrious popula- 
tion. The most complete order prevails, and with it the utmost 
liberty, municipal, individual, and political. The people and press 
discuss and direct in perfect freedom all their affairs. Two or three 
clubs, formed upon the model of English ones, are in existence, 
and there as in England all the topies of the day are discussed 
fully and freely. But whatever differences of opinion, as with 
us English, may exist upon the various local or general questions 
of public interest, the Milanese are one and indivisible in their 
loyalty and devotion to Italy’s chosen king and free government. 
They are also one in the firm resolve to spare no effort to work 
out the full completion of Italian liberty and independence. No 
population in all the Peninsula more atdently desires to release 
from foreign thraldom that sister city—Venice, to which Milan 
has been united in past years by the yoke of acommon bondage, 
and to whom she yearns to be reunited by the possession of a 
common freedom. 

Such, then, is the contrast offered by Milan under the rule of 
its own national government and that of Venice under Austria, 
Let those consider well these facts who try to persuade the world 
that Italians are quite incapable of governing their own country 
well ; that to do so they must be instructed and directed by 
German rulers, whose land presents, forsooth, so perfect a picture 
of unity and concord. Yet not from Milan alone come constant 
proofs to the confusion of Italy’s calumniators and in support of 
her righteous cause. A brief, it must be a very brief glance 
shall now be given at what is going on in Naples, the beautiful 
capital of Southern Italy. There the education of the people 
was in the grossest state of neglect previous to 1860. Since that 
date both the municipality and individuals have striven earnestly 
to amend a state of things so hurtful and dangerous to the public 
welfare. 

In 1862 there were already in operation 263 elementary 
schools, comprising day schools for boys and girls, and 19 evening 
schools for boys, lads, and men. The total number of pupils 
amounting to 10,500. 

In 1865 the total number of schools was— 
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Boys’ day schools . .... - 

Girls’ day schools . . ex 

Evening schools . . . « « «© © © «© © « 
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Schools on Sundays and fétes for girls and women 16 
620 

Private schools, not under the care of the want 370 

cipality, for poor boys and girls ‘ 
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The number of pupils amounted to 39,611. In 1865 the 
municipality expended 510,216 francs on popular education. 
Besides these elementary schools, there have been established 
superior ones in which some 800 pupils obtain a more complete 
education. Two normal schools have also been established, in 
which at present 40 young men and 160 young women are being 
trained up as teachers. 

In March of this year (1866) the correspondent of the 
Journal des Débats says :— 


“The distribution of prizes among the pupils of the elementary 
schools in the Theatre del Fondo, by the heir to the throne, Prince 
Humbert, was one of the ceremonies by which was celebrated on the 
14th of this month the king’s féte. Here more than elsewhere the 
instruction of the people is a question of capital importance ; its pro- 
gress is therefore followed with the liveliest interest. This year it has 
surpassed all expectations. Amongst the pupils who had most dis- 
tinguished themselves were men of the people of from 40 to 50 years 
of age, mingled with children of 8 years old.” 


The writer of this article himself visited the schools of Naples 
some eighteen months back. Nothing could surpass the eager- 
ness with which boys, lads, and men were then flocking to the 
evening schools after a hard day’s work. Little fellows of nine 
to fourteen years old were to be seen sitting beside their own 
fathers, or mingled with grown men of their own family and 
friends, all diligently at work, reading, writing, learning arith- 
metic, or the rudiments of geography. The quickness with 
which they learn is marvellous, and is only outdone by their 
desire to acquire knowledge. 

Naples is to-day as remarkable for the absence of beggars as 
it used to be famous for the swarms of them. The formation 
of a good police, the introduction of gas, of various sanitary 
measures, and other good municipal arrangements, have greatly 
improved the condition of the city. Much, however, remains to 
be done, for it must take years to civilize and to bring into 
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thorough order the towns and country of the Neapolitan pro- 
vinces, which long years of Bourbon misrule had converted into 
an Augean stable of ignorance, pauperism, brigandage, and vice. 

In Palermo had been established 27 schools in 1861, there 
are now 78. Those of Bologna have also increased considerably. 
Indeed, throughout Italy, the government, the municipalities, 
and individuals have done their utmost to push on the all- 
important work of popular education, and still continue to do 
so. The general result is thus given by Signor Galeotti in his 
interesting volume entitled “La Prima Legislatura del Regno 
d'Italia,” published in 1865 :— 


Boys’ and girls’ elementary schools . 30,321 Pupils. 939,234 
Evening schools ...... . 8,576 oo « Aga 
Infant schools . . . .... ~~. (41,774 » « aa 


35,671 1,143,434 


The government, the municipalities, and individuals are 
spending annually, says Signor Galeotti, 12,122,515 francs on 
elementary popular instruction. 

The Italian government has during tlie six years of its exist- 
ence spared neither labour nor money in promoting the material 
interests of the country. A well-planned network of railways has 
been formed and is being rapidly executed. Turin is now united 
by a continuous line, vi@ Milan, Bologna, and Ancona, to the 
port of Brindisi in the extreme south-east of the Peninsula. 
Other important lines, such as that which crosses the Apennines, 
connecting Bologna and Florence, and that between Naples and 
Rome, are now in operation ; while others of great importance 
are being constructed as quickly as possible. 

Not less diligence is being shown in the matter of ordinary 
roads, chiefly in the southern provinces, which greatly need them. 
Ports, harbours, bridges, “ale and lighthouses are being made 
or repaired. Industrial societies and public companies are 
growing in numbers and prospering, the government and the 
municipalities favouring and aiding them in every way. 

The parliament has already done very much in the vast and 
intricate work of administrative, legislative, judiciary, and mo- 
netary reform. Previous to 1860, the country was divided into 
seven separate States, whose rulers endeavoured to keep the 
Italian people as much divided as possible. They fostered all 
the local jealousies, prejudices, and petty interests to the utmost, 
and impeded by their custom-houses, their different coinages, 
their varying systems of administration, law, and usage, the union, 
liberty, and progress of Italy. 

The enlightened and beneficent work of the constitutional 
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government which now rules has been, on the contrary, that of 
overthrowing local prejudices and interests for the sake of pro- 
moting the general welfare. It has broken down separating 
barriers, and united both materially and morally these common 
children of a common country. In this double work of demo- 
lition and reconstruction, the parliament and people of Italy 
have displayed patience and prudence, mingled with earnest and 
persevering efforts to found upon just and wise principles a good 
and enduring system of government. If much remains to do, 
yet assuredly very much has been already done, and the work 
continues to progress, 

The general state of Continental Europe, and the peculiar 
condition of the Italian kingdom, with foreign powers still in pos- 
session of portions of its territory, and with a powerful enemy 
encamped within the famous Quadrilateral, has necessitated the 
creation and maintenance of a large army and fleet ; the Italians 
not wishing to have as their only available weapon against foreign 
foes that moral support, that thunder of despatches and articles, 
whose aid proved so ineffectual in the recent cases of Poland and 
of Denmark. This necessary military work bas been accom- 
plished, so that the Italian nation is to-day able to vindicate its 
just claims with something more than moral force to sustain 
them. 

But all these vast undertakings have severely taxed the 
financial resources of the country, which have not had time in 
six years to grow in proportion to the immediate outlay neces- 
sitated by so many and such important demands. Hence the 
deficits and financial difficulties of the moment. It is, however, 
a mistake to suppose that they present anything like hopeless 
embarrassment. There is nothing but what time, economy, and 
prudence can surely put right. Space will not allow this in- 
teresting and important subject to be dealt with in the present 
article. But those who desire to form a true idea of Italy’s 
financial difficulties and financial resources, of the great work 
she has done and is doing, cannot do better than study Signor 
Galeotti’s interesting volume, “ La Prima Legislatura del Regno 
d'Italia.” There assuredly they will find the full confirmation of 
the saying attributed to Cavour— If Italy wishes to be free, she 
must pay, pay, and pay again.” But there they will also learn 
that if much remains to be done, vast has been the work already 
accomplished ; that rulers and people are alike determined to 
shrink from no sacrifice required for the completion of Italian 
union and independence ; that they possess in themselves and in 
their country resolution and resources more than sufficient to 
overcome the difficulties and the dangers yet to be encountered 
in completing the glorious task. ‘The might of freedom, justice, 
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and right is on their side, and though dark and stormy be the 
present hour, though to-day the sky be black with the thunder- 
clouds of imminent war, theirs shal] be the final victory. It is 
but the history of all struggles for liberty that the world has 
ever seen, It is but the universal law, that no great and good 
object can be attained or carried out, by nations or by individuals, 
without costly labour and exertion. There can be no freedom 
unless the price for obtaining it be paid, no leaving the house of 
bondage save by signs and by wonders, no entering into the 
promised land without toiling through the wilderness of privation 
and of suffering—in a word, no redemption without sacrifice. 

As to the attitude of Italy at the present hour, it is but that 
which would be assumed by every other nation in the like circum- 
stances. She finds Austria and Prussia on the point of coming 
to blows over their Danish spoils, and the latter willing to enter 
into an Italian alliance. The occasion is unique, for hitherto 
the vast majority of Germans have been in favour of aiding 
Austria in her possession of Venetia, whenever that possession 
has been endangered. The National German Assembly at 
Frankfort, in 1848, where there was full freedom of vote and 
voice, presented the spectacle at once ludicrous and shameful 
of declaring that Germany ought to possess itself of Schleswig- 
Holstein, but should at the same time support Austria in main- 
taining her hold upon Venetia. 

There are those who talk of the necessity of the frontier of the 
Mincio as a protection to Germany. Frontier! Necessity ! 
What frontier have Germans left to Denmark? What for- 
bearance have they manifested for Danish necessities? Have 
they not taken even to the uttermost farthing? In this matter 
German Powers have meted out judgment without mercy to their 
weaker neighbour ; therefore judgment without mercy shall be 
their portion. But let the facts be looked to. The German Con- 
federation numbers 44,000,000, Austria, without Venetia and the 
Italian Tyrol, 32,000,000 ; Italy, with those two provinces, rather 
more than 25,000,000. Between these German and Italian lands 
rises the great barrier of the Alps (like the Pyrenees between 
France and Spain), yet the more powerful retains possession of 
a large province of Italy to the south of the Alps as being 
necessary to German security; and that after the conduct 
of Germany towards Denmark in the matter of Schleswig- 
Holstein. 

If it be said that the Italian kingdom has no claim to Venetia, 
because that province has never belonged to the kingdom of Italy, 
it is sufficient to reply, first, that the desire of Italians to possess 
Venetia is only the echo of Venetian longing to be united to 
Italy ; next, that Venetians and Italians only ask for Venetia 
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that which Austria so loudly demands for the Duchies of the 
Elbe, freedom to choose their own sovereign. 

Let it also be remembered that Italy did not create the 
present danger of war now so imminent, she has but taken 
advantage of her German oppressor’s quarrels to assert her own 
rights by negotiation, or by arms, as the case may be. To those 
who advise her to wait she replies by this question.— Until when? 
Until German Powers have made up their differences? Until it 
suits those who in full possession of all their rights and liberties 
find their business affairs deranged by Italian demands for the 
like blessings? Are not such advisers the very same as those 
who told Italy, in 1859, that she had nothing to gain by war? 
Or shall she wait until moral force delivers Venetia from Austrian 
rule? Italians surely may be pardoned if they are sceptical 
about the efficacy of such aid, considering what a broken reed it 
proved to Poland and to Denmark. It was not mere moral 
force, able despatches, and eloquent writing, but far sterner 
work, that gave Italy her present position, her fleet, her artillery, 
and her army of 400,000 men. ‘To-day she relies on bringing 
them to bear upon the work of completing her deliverance at a 
time when the two great German Powers are in hostile array 
against each other. 

Experienced Piedmontese generals and officers, men not given 
to boasting, not blinded by enthusiasm, men who know what 
military matters are, both by practice and in theory, have the 
greatest confidence in the Italian army, in whose formation, 
training, and discipline they have borne a large part, having 
made it the subject of their most earnest labours. To such a 
force must be added the tens of thousands of volunteers who are 
flying to arms with the devoted enthusiasm of those who believe 
themselves called to fight for a!l that a people holds most dear. 
Time, with its stern facts, alone can prove whether, as the writer 
believes, the chiefs of the Italian army are justified in their con- 
fidence ; but woe to the enemy that comes to do battle with 
Italy’s sons in the belief that he has but an easy victory to win. 
Italians are under no delusion as to the power of their formidable 
foe, that foé had best not undervalue those who, from their 
gallant king to the youngest conscript, from the hero of Caprera 
to the most youthful of his volunteers, are one in their devotion 
to the sacred cause of their country’s feedom; who know that 
to-day the question for them and Italy is nothing short of this, 
“to be or not, to be?” 

There are some who, as usual, suspect France of waiting to 
agerandize herself at Italy’s expense. France, for service done, 
made the Alps her boundary between Italy and herself. History 
will no doubt give full weight to whatever may be urged against 
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that proceeding, but it will assuredly admit that there was much 
to justify it. Sound policy and justice alike forbid France to 
change the boundaries of her south-eastern frontier, and that 
double motive will doubtless prevent her from tarnishing the 
lustre of those triumphs which marked the memorable campaign 
of 1859, bright as they are, not so much with the questionable 
glare of mere military achievement, as with the imperishable 
glory of a kindred nation’s freedom and a kindred people’s rights. 
Not to the elected of millions, but to those who claim to be the 
special depositories of the divine right of kings, to the Hohen- 
zollerns and to the Hapsbourgs, the world must turn if it would 
contemplate the most recent example to be found of a policy 
which has not scrupled to break down treaties, to belie promises, 
to use alike violence and fraud, for the attainment of its own 
ends at the expense of its feeble neighbour. Such, in the Danish 
question, was the statecraft common to the Royal and Imperial 
monarchs enthroned at Berlin and Vienna, who are not sovereigns 
by the national will, not offsprings of universal suffrage, but 
whose boast it is that they reign by right divine, that they rule 
by the grace of God ! 

It remains only to say a few words upon a subject much talked 
of latterly, which is, however, by no means new; that of the 
cession of Venetia to Italy by negotiation. This has long been 
desired by various English diplomatists and statesmen, not only 
in the interest of Italy, but in that of Austria and of Europe. 
It is interesting to see what was being said and proposed on this 
subject in the troubled years 1848 and 1849, more especially as 
all subsequent events have amply proved the wisdom and fore- 
sight of those who advocated such an arrangement. 

In May, 1848, Sir Ralph Abercromby, the English Minister at 
Turin, ina despatch to Lord Palmerston, then Foreign Secretary, 
points out that, should Austria completely reconquer Lombardy 
and Venetia, they would always be a cause of heavy and per- 
manent expense. “If Austria,” he writes, “could for once 
make up her mind to negotiate honestly for the evacuation of 
those provinces and the recognition of the new constitutional 
kingdom of North Italy in consideration of an advantageous 
pecuniary arrangement, she would certainly find the most liberal 
intentions, both in this country (Piedmont) and in the provinces 
which are uniting themselves to it.” Having spoken of the great 
value to be attached to a prompt and satisfactory solution, he con- 
cludes with these words :—“ But, in order to be satisfactory, it is 
indispensable that the Austrians evacuate Italy and recognise its 
complete independence. Any other solution would but serve to 
prepare for the future new insurrections and new conflicts.” 

Upon the 3rd-June, 1848, Lord Palmerston, in a _ able 
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despatch to M. de Hummelauer, endeavours to persuade the 
Austrian Minister of the necessity of giving up Venetia as well 
as Lombardy, chiefly on the ground of the cost and difficulties in 
which Austria would be involved if she undertook to re-establish 
her power over those provinces, and when re-established the im- 
possibility of maintaining it except at great expense and by the 
costly means of the permanent employment of a large military 
force. He expresses the willingness of the English government 
to interpose its good offices between Piedmont and Austria, pro- 
vided that the arrangements already accorded in the case of 
Lombardy were extended by Austria to that part of the Venetian 
territory which should be agreed upon between the two parties. 
Again on the 9th October, 1848, after the recovery of Lom- 
bardy and Milan by Austria, Lord Palmerston, writing to Lord 
Ponsonby, the English Minister at Vienna, again points out the 
insuperable obstacles which prevent that power from holding 
Lombardy except as a conquered province, and its therefore 
becoming a burden and a source of weakness to Austria. He 
says that the hatred of the Lombards towards her might well 
lead them to ask foreign aid against her, and that if such aid led 
even to a general war, it might well end in Austria losing all 
her Italian possessions. The despatch terminates by saying :— 


“Thoroughly disposed as the friends and allies of Austria might be 
to aid her if she were menaced in her own proper and legitimate exist- 
ence in Germany, there exists on the subject of her pretensions to 
impose a yoke on the Italians so general a feeling of their injustice, 
that this feeling might well have the effect of leaving Austria with 
very little aid in the case of a similar war.” 


Another most remarkable despatch of Lord Palmerston’s is 
that of the 11th of November, 1848, addressed to Lord Ponsonby 
at Vienna, The English Foreign Secretary again refers to the 
inextinguishable hatred of the Lombards to Austria, he impresses 
on the cabinet of Vienna that the policy of ceding Lombardy 
could now be adopted by the Imperial and Royal government 
without loss of prestige or honour, inasmuch as the arms of 
Austria having been completely victorious, and being in full 
possession of that province, such cession would be regarded as 
an act of wise and generous policy, springing from the purely 
voluntary determination of Austria. He goes on to remind the 
Viennese statesmen that the government of France might soon 
change hands (as it actually did) on account of the Presidential 
election then pending; that French policy might assume in the 
future a much more active part as regarded foreign affairs; that 
a war against Austria for the liberation of North Italy would 
always be pleasing to France in certain circumstances, and he 
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then asks, “Could Austria be certain that even the sympathy of 
Germany would follow her in her efforts to force again her yoke 
on the Italian nation?” He further adds most truly, that the 
principle of nationalities to-day (1848) the rallying cry of Ger- 
many is in itself a protest against Austrian rule in Italy ; that 
the principle of prescriptive right is scarcely more favourable to 
Austria, because although good as regards certain parts of Lom- 
bardy, which, like the Duchy of Milan, had long been fiefs of the 
empire, it was equally strong in favour of the republic of Venice. 


“This State,” says the despatch, “has played a considerable part 
in history during nearly fourteen centuries of liberty, whilst the title 
of Austrian possession only remounts to the treaty of Campo-Formio, 
by which General Bonaparte handed over to her (Austria) Venice, and 
to those of 1815, which once again placed Venice in the possession of 
Austria,” 


Never in the course of his long and remarkable career did 
Lord Palmerston display more far-sighted sagacity than in his 
Austro-Italian despatches of 1848-1849. Never have predictions 
been uttered which subsequent events more completely ratified. 
It is curious to reflect that it was at that very time the fashion to 
call him a mere meddler, and to decry his policy with a per- 
sistency as ignorant as it was unjust. Had his wise counsels 
been followed in the years referred to, immense would have been 
the gain not only to Italy, but to Europe and to Austria. As he 
so justly pointed out to this latter power, her Italian possessions 
have been nothing but a source of embarrassment and disaster. 
They have been the scene of that oppressive and cruel rule from 
1849 to 1859 which alienated from Austria the sympathy of all 
lovers of freedom and of justice. They cost her the blood, the 
treasure, and the disasters of that latter year, when, left without 
an ally, she was brought into the utmost peril. They are the 
reason why at this very hour an Italian army of 400,000 men, 
and a fleet more powerful thau her own, menace the southern 
frontier and ports of Austria, when she needs all her strength to 
Oppose the policy and armaments of Prussia. Had the statesmen 
of Vienna wisely followed Lord Palmerston’s advice, given seven- 
teen years ago, and consented to the formation of a northern 
Italian kingdom with an Alpine frontier, running somewhere 
between Trent and Bolzano, and including Venetia within its 
limits, Austria would have escaped all the disasters and diffi- 
culties of the last fifteen years, and would not see Italy to-day 
arrayed in hostility against her. Indeed, the gain would have 
been greater still ; for commercial interests and intercourse would 
long ere this have sprung up and necessarily drawn together in 
friendly relation Italy on the one side, and Austria with Germany 
upon the other. Instead of the ruinous expenditure caused by 
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the creation and maintenance of enormous armaments of every 
kind, a lucrative commerce would now be enriching both coun- 
tries, and erasing the old feelings of hatred engendered by past 
wrongs. 

It was in April, 1848, that Daniel Manin, then President 
of the Republic of Venice, wrote these lines in an official 
despatch addressed to the French and English governments: 
“Venise affranchie ne saurait donner de lombrage. Venise 
autrichienne serait une honte pour le présent et un embarrass 
pour l’avenir.” The world, and especially Austria, know to-day 
how true those words are. Happy would it have been, judged 
only as a matter of policy, or even from a mere money point of 
view, without entering into higher considerations, had the wise 
and far-sighted advice of England’s minister been followed, and 
that “future embarrassment” been got rid of—happy for Italy, 
happy for Europe, and happy for Austria herself. 

As to the claims of Venetians to settle freely their own future, 
they have the support alike of all policy and justice ; more espe- 
cially after the conduct of Germany, and particularly that of 
Prussia and Austria, in the question of the Duchies of the Elbe. 
To every sophism urged for the maintenance of German rule 
in Italy, there is to-day this short but unanswerable reply— 
Schleswig-Holstein. Let statesmen and diplomatists be well 
assured that there can be no lasting peace until Germans and 
German powers cease to hold Italian provinces beneath their 
yoke. To patch up a peace, leaving those provinces in such 
thraldom, is a worse evil than setting them free by immediate 
war. 

If Austria were once again to have Italy in her power as com- 
pletely as in 1850, not only would it be a calamity to Italy but 
to Europe, for so surely would it entail a lengthened period of 
conflict and revolution, so surely would it bring in its train such 
years as 1848 and 1859. Upon such a basis there can be no 
enduring peace for Europe. Those, then, who prize that rich 
blessing, those who uphold order and justice, no less than those 
who love freedom, are interested in delivering every portion of 
Italy from German rule, Those who would maintain it are 
favouring that which does but lay up countless and certain stores 
of disorder, revolution, and war. 

The cause of Italy is the cause of liberty and order, of right 
and justice, of all that is held most dear by every people under 
heaven, of all the most precious among temporal rights that man 
can claim or God bestow; therefore the voice of every free 
nation, and especially that of England (the ancient cradle, the 
island home of liberty and law), should be raised in support of 
Italy's just claims—that most beautiful of southern lands, so long 
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oppressed by the curse of tyranny and the miseries of anarchy, 
where to-day are to be seen a patriot king, a free parliament, a 
brave army, and a noble people, all equally devoted to the sacred 
cause of their country’s freedom ; where the millions of enfran- 
chised Italy, without distinction of rank or age, are united in an 
heroic determination to deliver once for all their native land 
from foreign thraldom, and prepared to seal her freedom with 


their blood :— 


‘Gia le destre hanno strette le destre ; 
Gia le sacre parole son porte : 
O compagni sul letto di morte, 
O fratelli su libero suol.”—Manzont. 


“ Already right hands by right hands are grasped ; 
Already the sacred words are uttered : 
Either companions on the bed of death, 
Or brothers on a free soil.” 


It may be that even such a sight will fail to move those who 
proclaim cheapness to be the highest good, the desire of all 
nations, who never rise above the business point of view, who 
have no thought save for material interést and personal loss or 
gain, who know no higher law than that of buying in the cheapest 
market and selling in the dearest, who hold no book so sacred as 
the ledger, who, in their blind devotion to the golden idol of their 
worship, forget the divine claims of justice and liberty, of a 
nation’s freedom, and a people’s rights. 

But whoever has faith in those mighty principles, whoever 
believes that they are the God-given heritage of all mankind, 
will turn with deepest sympathy to Italy’s brave sons, who, 
rallied around their chosen king, are “to-day the soldiers of a 
single army, that they may be to-morrow the citizens of a free 
state.” To them will be given an earnest “God-speed” where- 
ever justice reigns ; for them the free men of every land and of 
every clime will raise to Heaven the heartfelt prayer, “ May God 


defend the right.” 
J. W. P. 
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1, The Poetical Works of GEOFFREY CHAUCER, with a Memoir 
by Str Harris Nicozas. London: William Pickering, 
1845, 

2. The Canterbury Tales of GEOFFREY CHAUCER. A new Teat, 
with illustrative Notes, edited by T. Wricut, Esq, 
M.A., F.S.A., &. London. Printed for the Percy Society. 

3. Poetical Works of Guorrrey Cuaucer, edited by Rosert 
Bett. London: J. W. Parker and Son, 1854. 

4. The Canterbury Tales, by Guorrrey CuHavucer, from the 
Text, and with the Notes and Glossary of T. TYRWHITT. 
A new edition. Illustrated by E. Corbould. London: 
Routledge, Warne, and Routledge. 1863. 


NGLISH literature dates its commencement from Geoffrey 
;Chaucer. It is true that there were many previously in Eng- 
land who wrote in the language that was for the time predomi- 
nant. The lofty and untutored soarings of Caedmon must 
have delighted the primitive Christians of Britain as much as 
the more polished flights of Milton did the “saints” of a later 
generation. Maistre Wace contrived as much amusement for 
the haughty Norman nobles as Wilkie Collins does for their 
modern representatives. There were long before Chaucer, as 
there have been long after him, and will be long after us, those 
who would rather be learned and prosy than vigorous and 
homely. But the language in which they wrote—whether it 
was Anglo-Saxon, French, or Latin—is not the language of 
England, any more than the mud in which the ichthyosaurus 
wallowed, and where future coalfields waved, is the soil of England. 
They are a hidden treasure of fossil specimens ; their excavation, 
though remunerative, is painful and laborious. Nor is the 
language of those who wrote while the two languages were com- 
bining, much more intelligible. Chaucer, on the other hand, 
may be read with comparative ease. There are a few of his 
phrases obscure ; a few of his endings silent ; a few of his words 
obsolete. But we require neither grammar nor glossary to 
understand and enjoy him. 
The growth of our language, however, during the three ceu- 
turies which preceded the birth of Chaucer, forms the most 
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interesting chapter in our literary history. Anglo-Saxon, it is 
well known, like all the languages of the Indo-European stock, 
was originally “analytic,” or “inflexional ;” that is to say, 
most of the relations between the words were expressed by 
changes im them, and not by particles between them. For 
example, the relations between the subject and the verb were 
expressed by changes in the verb; and those between the verb 
and its object by changes in the object. All these languages, how- 
ever—Sanscrit, Greek, Latin, and Anglo-Saxon—have undergone 
the same fate. All their modern representatives have become 
“non-inflexional,” or “synthetic.” The relations between the 
subject and the verb, and the verb and its object, are no longer 
expressed by changes in the verb or its object, but by separate words. 

Whether this change has been an advantage or a disadvan- 
tage, an advance or a retrogression, has never been fully or fairly 
discussed. The old languages possess several obvious advantages. 
They are more concise, more pliable, and possibly more har- 
monious. In these languages have been embodied works of the 
highest genius—works which, for more than a thousand years, 
have excited the admiration of the civilized world, and which— 
as the standards of taste and the oriterions of propriety— 
are still engrained upon the youth of every cultivated nation. 
In judges, then, who have devoted to these languages both their 
youth and their manhood, a prejudice in their favour is not only 
natural but inevitable. It is, however, allowed that the modern 
languages also possess some peculiar advantages, If they are not 
so brief as the other, they are more precise; if they are not so 
pliable, they are clearer and more simple. Tostrike the balance 
between their respective merits is not an easy task. Yet it must 
be allowed either that language has improved, or that it is unlike 
every other science ; that originally it was comparatively perfect, 
but has gradually and universally deteriorated. It is therefore 
just possible that the change by which Anglo-Saxon was 
gradually transformed into modern English was not only inevi- 
table but beneficial. 

This change seems to have commenced in the beginning of 
the eleventh century, about the time of the Danish invasion. It 
was not therefore originated, though undoubtedly accelerated, 
by the Norman conquest, During the period which immediately 
followed that event, the Saxon nation and the Saxon language 
must have been in a sad plight. The people were separated 
from everything they had been accustomed to love and to respect. 
A foreign and despotic sovereign sat on the throne; a foreign 
prelacy presided over the Church; a foreign nobility held 
possession of their land; a foreign language and a foreign 
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literature ruled the court, the camp, the bar. The Saxon 
nobility was displaced, impoverished, exiled: their language was 
looked upon by the followers of the Conqueror as native Irish 
was looked upon by the followers of Strongbow, as Gaelic is 
looked upon by modern cockneys—as the barbarous language of 
a barbarous people. The injury which the Saxon language 
thereby suffered has not been fully appreciated. 

A peasant aims as little at speaking elegantly as he does at 
dressing elegantly. He is satisfied whenever his immediate 
object is attained—whether that object is to find expression for 
his ideas, to keep out the cold, or to sate the cravings of his 
appetite. How that object is attained is to him a matter of 
indifference. In the higher classes, on the contrary, manner is 
everything. To be in society is the great object of their life; 
and hence whatever is offensive to the eye, or to the ear, 
whether it be in dress, deportment, or language, must be care- 
fully removed. Frequent intercourse would otherwise be in- 
tolerable. The most elegant dress, the most elegant manner, the 
most elegant expressions, are carefully studied and eagerly 
acquired. The great ideas, indeed, which form the spirit of an 
age, like the great discoveries which have changed. the world, 
have seldom proceeded from the noble or the great. Their task 
is simply to refine the expression, to drape the idea. To both 
classes is mutual intercourse beneficial ; to both is isolation fatal. 
Without the influence, example, and encouragement of the 
nobility, a language becomes coarse, clumsy, and ungrammatical. 
Without the invigorating under-current of popular opinion, a 
language becomes obscure, immutable, and insipid. 

The Norman language, it is true, did not become so; but the 
Normans were not in reality isolated. They still looked to 
Normandy as their home. From thence they had transferred 
intact to England their language, laws, traditions, habits, 
opinions, and prejudices. In their migration they were accom- 
panied and followed by Norman trowvéres and Norman chap- 
lains. Their ears were still charmed, their faith was still fostered in 
the old language. Thus transplanted to a foreign soil, their 
young and vigorous literature for a time throve luxuriantly. 
The Saxons, on the other hand, were exposed to all the evils of 
isolation. From them the Normans kept aloof. Their drunken, 
gluttonous life; their rough and uncouth speech ; their abrupt 
and peculiar poetry—without rhyme, and apparently without 
rhythm ; their literature bristling with heaven and hell, philosophy 
and religion, were loathed and despised by conquerors whose 
manners were haughty and reserved, whose habits were reveren- 
tial and abstemious, and whose literature was full of rhyme, love, 
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and romance. The wealthy imitated the nobles, and the learned 
and literary strove to gratify the tastes and win the favour of 
their rich, noble, and royal patrons. Anglo-Saxon was abandoned 
to the vulgar. The schools in which it had been taught were 
shut up. There was neither money to support them, teachers to 
keep them, nor pupils to fill them. 

The fusion of the two nations, and thereby of the two lan- 
guages, was due to the severance of the Normans from Nor- 
mandy, and their opposition to the king. Much of the love and 
affection of the followers of William for their native land must 
have died with them. To their successors Normandy had none 
of the associations of home ; none of the memories which bind 
us to the scene of our boyish frolics, of our youthful loves, and 
manly friendships. At the accession of Henry of Plantagenet, 
and his marriage with Eleanor, this estrangement was increased. 
Normandy was supplanted by Provence, the trowveres by the 
troubadours, and feats of chivalry by courts of love. Finally, at 
the accession of John, Normandy was severed from England and 
annexed to France. 

The position of the English nobility has, from the time of the 
Conquest, formed a marked contrast to that of the neighbouring 
countries. In Scotland the aristocracy has been hated, resisted, 
and despised; in France it has been hated, resisted, and 
banished ; in England it has been respected, loved, and obeyed. 
In France and in Scotland their power was originally exorbitant 
and oppressive. By their vast hereditary estates, their powerful 
aud extensive combinations, and the absolute disposal of their 
armies of retainers, they became in reality independent sovereigns. 
In defiance of the king, they levied taxes, proclaimed war, and 
concluded peace. Their vassals were oppressed without hopes 
or means of redress. The measures taken by the Conqueror to 
prevent these evils in England are a proof of his sagacity, if not 
of his gratitude. To reward and to retain the fidelity of his 
followers, he granted large and valuable estates. Yet extensive 
combinations were prevented; their estates were placed in 
different counties. To overawe the native population, he 
allowed his followers to build and to fortify strong castles. 
Yet slavish dependence was prevented ; the vassals had to take 
the oath of allegiance to the king as well as to their lords. In 
France and in Scotland the power of the nobility finally proved 
their bane ; in England their original weakness has proved their 
salvation. Jn all the three countries the party of the people 
has gained the victory: in all the three countries the fellow- 
combatant of the people has carried off the spoils. As the power 
of the nobility made them despise and crush the people in France, 
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so the weakness of the nobility made them love and court the 
people in England. When the pride of the Norman nobles was 
galled, or their opposition aroused, they must court the favour 
and seek the aid of their oppressed vassals. Everything which 
widened the breach between the king and the nobles narrowed 
it between the nobles and the Saxons. The capricious and inso- 
lent tyranny of Rufus, the stern and unbending justice of the 
First Henry, the Provengal predilections of the second, the 
insolence, faithlessness, and cruelty of John,—all tended to bring 
the Saxons into closer alliance with those who were at once 
their lords and fellow-subjects. 

Under the influences of these causes the Saxons were gra- 
dually elevated from their servile position. In fifty years after 
the Conquest this elevation had commenced ; in another fifty 
years the Saxons had begun to amalgamate with their con- 
querors, and in fifty years more this amalgamation was complete. 

The chief cause of the decay of the Saxon language was thus 
removed. But it is easier to wound than to cure, to pull down 
than to build up. It was not till half a century after the union 
of the two nations was complete, that the union of the two lan- 
guages began. Nor was the length of the struggle more sur- 
prising than its result. Theoretically looked at, it seemed as if 
the Norman should, and therefore would prevail. It was essen-, 
tially the same language as that which had been spoken by the 
conquerors of the civilized world, and in which the noblest 
efforts of human genius had for centuries been expressed. It 
was a lineal descendant of the Latin; its genealogy was un- 
doubted ; its pedigree was clear. The Saxon, on the contrary, 
belonged to a race that was known then only by its barbarous 
indifference to everything that antiquity revered. Its previous 
triumphs had been those of ignorance over learning, of barbarism 
over civilization. In Norman, ancestral fame was aided by pre- 
sent success. In the 12th century French was the most 
flourishing literature in Europe, and much of this French 
literature was produced, and all of it appreciated, amid the 
Normans of England. The Saxons, on the other hand, lost the 
power—apparently for ever—of producing a new, or under- 
standing their old literature. Depressed and despised for two 
centuries, their language gradually became insufficient, indirect, 
and ungrammatical. All its inflexions and syntactical struc- 
ture were irrevocably swept away. It ceased to be a living 
organism changing with the ever-changing current of human 
opinion, and became a lifeless, useless, and unsightly skeleton. 
Yet in the composite language of the composite people Anglo- 
Saxon remained the essential element. Norman had to come 
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~~ from its proud pedestal and play the lackey to its humble 
riva 

Both of these facts, however, admit of the most simple and 
natural explanation. Two things are necessary for the success 
of a language—national adoption and literary culture. But the 
former of these conditions is more essential than the latter. A 
language is made by a literature more correct, uniform, and per- 
manent, but it can never thus be introduced or created. Hence 
the success of a foreign literature is always temporary, its 
influence limited, and its tenure precarious. It was thus with 
Norman in England. Its decline was as rapid as its growth. 
Like an exotic, when surrounded by a hundred fostering influ- 
ences, it grew rapidly and flourished luxuriantly : like an exotic, 
when exposed to the storms of a stormy period, it speedily faded, 
withered, and died. In the 13th and 14th centuries, many 
Norman books were read in England, but few were written. 
As in Anglo-Saxon, the decay of the literature was at once a 
sign, a cause, and a result of the decay of the language. In the 
llth century, Norman was reduced to the condition in which 
Anglo-Saxon had been since the 11th. There gradually grew 
up a marked difference between French at Stratford-le-Bow and 
French at Paris. Anglo-Norman became a corrupt and pro- 
vincial dialect of a foreign tongue. But though the condition 
of the two languages was similar, their position was different. 
The Normans were a mere colony in England—not a colony of 
the lower classes, or confined to one portion of the soil, but a 
colony of the aristocracy, thinly though widely spread over the 
country. As soon therefore as Norman was stripped of its social 
and literary pre-eminence, it was stripped of all apology or neces 
sity for its continuance. It is not for speculative excellences, but 
for practical convenience that one language is ‘ taken’ and another 
‘left.’ However desirable, or however advantageous a change of 
language may be, it is absolutely impossible for the many to 
give up their mother-tongue. The Saxon was the language of 
the great body of the people; and such a language—however 
mean, however corrupt, however imperfect—must finally deter- 
mine that of the nation. Numbers are here more potent than 
ancestral fame or esthetic beauty. The exuberance of the 
Norman literature, and the success of the Norman language, 
protracted and modified, but could not reverse the inevitable 
result. The comparative victory of the Saxon was no proof of 
its innate strength : the comparative defeat of the Norman was 
no proof of its innate weakness. Whenever the conditions of 
the contest have been the same, the result of the contest has 
been the same. The Normans had previously proved the ser- 
vility of the Norwegian, as they now proved the servility of 
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the French. The Englishmen who settled in Ireland in the 
12th century gradually adopted the habits, the dress, and the 
language of their Irish subjects. 

It is impossible to ascertain the precise steps by which the 
two languages were gradually blended into one. But in the 
beginning of the 14th century this mixed language was first 
employed in literature. The first writers betray in their move- 
ments an unsteadiness and want of confidence natural to men 
walking on ice that is just forming. Translators from the 
French, such as Robert of Gloucester and Robert de Brunne, 
naturally preferred French idioms. Satirists, such as Langlands, 
rigidly adhered to the Saxon. Pedants, such as Gower, showed 
their learning by writing—with equal brilliancy—in French, 
English, and Latin. It was reserved for Chaucer to perceive the 
true genius of the language, to express himself in it with ease, 
and to hallow it by his genius. 

There is little reason to doubt that Chaucer was born in 
London in 1838, of gentlemanly, though not of noble parents. 
But of the next thirty years of his life, his childhood, boyhood, 
youth—how, what, and where he studied, the profession he adopted, 
and the friendships he formed—we are in total darkness, The 
latter half of his life, on the contrary, is known minutely. But 
for this knowledge we are indebted not to the biographies of his 
friends, to the abuse of his enemies, to the histories of his time, 
or even to his own works—but to the musty records, the dry 
chronicles that moulder in the Treasuries of the Exchequer and 
the cells of the Tower. From the first notice of Chaucer to 
the last, he appears in close connexion with the Court ; and he 
was destined to prove the notorious instability of Court favour 
and Court patronage. According to the deposition made when 
he was 58 years of age—in legal phrase “40 and upwards’— 
he accompanied Edward in one of his expeditions into France. 
This expedition was in all probability that of 1359. The expe 
dition failed ; but what became of Chaucer, or how he spent the 
next five or six years of his life, is unknown. Did he, as Knight 
has plausibly conjectured, languish in captivity ? If so, he must 
have married immediately after his return. For in September, 
1366, a pension of ten marks was granted to his wife Philippa. 
This lady was the daughter of Sir Payne Roet, king-of-arms of 
Guienne, and sister to Catherine Swynford, successively the 
governess, mistress, and wife of the Duke of Lancaster. From 
her youth to her marriage, she had been in the train of the 
voluptuous queen of Chaucer’s most distinguished patron— 
Edward the Third. In the following year Chaucer received the 
first of those grants—the records of which compose his biography. 
For the next twenty years honours and wealth continued to flow 
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in upon the favoured courtier and successful diplomatist. In the 
course of ten years (1370—1380) he was employed in seven 
different embassies. Two of these have acquired a singular 
interest. In the one he is supposed to have made acquaintance- 
ship with Petrarch ; by the other he is proved to have been the 
friend of Gower. Personal interviews between famous contem- 
poraries have—from the time of Solon downwards—formed a 
favourite subject for invention. Chaucer’s interview with 
Petrarch rests upon a very slight foundation—the bare state- 
ment of a fictitious personage that his tale—“ Griselda’—had 
been sold him at “Padowe” by a “worthy clerk,” “highte 
Frauncis Petrarch.” The dates, however, of this half mythical 
interview tally better than is usual in such cases. The interview 
must have taken place in 1373, if it took place at all. In that 
year Petrarch was at Arqua, near Padua, from January till 
September, and Chaucer was at Florence during the summer. 
Thus they might easily have met at Padua in June and July. 
It is therefore neither impossible nor improbable that the inter- 
view took place. This embassy, however, led to more important 
results than the acquaintanceship of such a pedant as Petrarch. 
It was Chaucer’s first important mission. It must have been 
executed skilfully, as he was rewarded liberally. On the 23rd of 
April, 1374, he received an annual grant of a pitcher of wine— 
afterwards commuted into 20 marks ; on the 8th of June he was 
made Comptroller of the Customs and Subsidy of Wools, &c., 
and on the 13th he received 10/. for life from the Duke of 
lancaster. For eight years his income received no further 
increase ; but in 1382 he was made Comptroller of the Petty 
Customs. He remained in possession of these emoluments, 
however, only for four years. 

Chaucer’s intimacy with Gower is neither so unimportant nor 
s0 dubious as his interview with Petrarch. They wrote compli- 
mentary verses on each other, though that might not imply 
much, A more trustworthy proof of their friendship has lately 
been discovered. When Chaucer set out on an embassy to 
Lombardy in 1378, he appointed Gower his trustee. When 
their friendship began or when it ended it is impossible to say. 
: may have begun in their youth and ended only with Chaucer's 

eath. 

At the close of 1886, Chaucer was suddenly stripped of both his 
offices. The cause of his downfall is still obscure. No proof 
has been found of his hostility to the government, or his sym- 
pathy with John of Northampton. He neither fled to Zealand in 
1382, nor was committed to the Tower in 1386. On the con- 
trary, we have the best proof that from 1380 to 1388 he resided 
in London, and received his pension with his own hands. In 
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1386, instead of being committed to the Tower, he was elected ' 
a knight of the shire for Kent. The time of Chaucer's disgrace I 
is the only clue to its cause. Chaucer’s patron—the Duke of 4 
Lancaster—was abroad: Chaucer's patron’s enemy—the Duke tl 
of Gloucester—was at the head of the government. It is le 
therefore not improbable that the Duke of Gloucester’s enmity C 
to his brother may have extended to his brother's relative and al 
protégé. The effect of Chaucer's fall is unfortunately more is 
obvious than the cause. In a year after it his wife died. Had C 
the death of the wife anything to do with the misfortunes of Ta 
the husband? In another year he had to commute his annual we 
pension for something of more present value. In 1389 the we 
Duke of Gloucester was supplanted by his brother, the Duke of lit 
York, and his nephew, the Duke of Lancaster's son. The new ani 
administration was appointed in May; in July, Chaucer was | 
appointed, at a salary of 2s. per day, Clerk of the King’s Works inf 
at Westminster. Next year he was made Clerk of the King’s we 
Works at Windsor. But these appointments were of short by 
duration ; in another year he was superseded, and for the next bes 
three years his only income—so far as we know—was his cus 
annuity of 10/. from the Duke of Lancaster. At length his tray 
prospects began to brighten. In 1394 he received a grant of styl 
20/. for life. But this sum was too small to remove the effects offic 
of eight years’ destitution, and to meet the continual demands of In |} 
his elevated position. In 1398 he received Letters of Protection in b 
—-protection, there is too much reason to fear, from the perse- The 
cutions of his creditors. Little or no alleviation was afforded spit 
by the grant of a tun of wine. There is scarcely a sadder spec- J gift 
tacle in all history than that of the skilful ambassador and C 
venerable poet “tottering to the Exchequer,” as Sir Harris mus 
Nicolas remarks, for some miserable advance of a few shillings. he y 
Next year Richard was supplanted by his cousin ; and the Duke fair, 
of Lancaster’s son did not forget the noblest of his own and his intel 
father’s followers. A few months after he came to the throne has | 
he doubled the poet’s pension. But human assistance was now TI 
of little avail. On the 25th of October, 1400, and probably J ous 
near the spot where he now reposes, the aged poet’s trials and all h 
sufferings were finally brought to a close. favou 
Chaucer had two sons—Lewis, who died young, and Thomas, J ‘ wr 
who attained immense wealth, and one of whose descendants nO pa 
was declared heir to the crown. and d 
The history of Chaucer's life is thus the history of his income ; Ye 
and yet the exact amount of his income we are unable to com- ff “His 
pute. The number of occasional donations which he received— poysi 
of the 


such as 104/. for the wardship of an estate in Kent, 75l. for 
forfeited wool, &c.—are from their nature indeterminate. The 
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value of his pensions, as we have seen, fluctuated greatly. 
In 1367 they amounted to 201.; in 1374 to 40/.; in 1378 to 
431, 63. 8d. In 1386 they were reduced to 101; but in 1394 
they were again raised to 30/.; in 1398 to 35/.; and during the 
last year of his life to 51/. 13s. 4d. How much his salaries—as 
Comptroller of the Customs of Wools, &c., from 1374 to 1386, 
and of the Petty Customs from 1382 to 1386—amounted to 
is unknown. There is still another difficulty in determining 
Chaucer’s wealth or poverty. We are ignorant of the compa- 
rative value of money in the 14th and 19th centuries. Were 
we, therefore, able to estimate Chaucer's nominal income, 
we should still be ignorant of its real value. There is, however, 
little doubt that Chaucer's fortune, during his prosperity, was 
ample, if not splendid. 

The fluctuations of Chaucer's income seem partly to have 
influenced the order and character of his writings. If his cares 
were relieved by his official emoluments, his genius was hampered 
by his official duties. ‘The best portion of his time, during the 
best portion of his life, was consumed in the trivial routine of a 
custom-house. ‘Thus hampered, the poet confined himself to 
translations. These enlarged his vocabulary and matured his 
style. But it was not till—like Milton—his mind was free from 
official routine that he began his greatest and most original work. 
In his previous works he had outstripped all his contemporaries : 
in his “Canterbury Tales” he outstripped most of his successors. 
They were written when he was old, poor, and desolate ; but in 
spite of age, poverty, and desolation, he bequeathed a greater 
gift than power, riches, or rank have been able to bestow. 

Chaucer’s personal appearance, habits, character, and genius 
must be learned from his works. In person he was corpulent ; 
he was no “poppet” to embrace. But his face was small and 
fair. In his portrait by Occlive, his features are thin, pale, and 
intelligent ; his eye is downcast and meditative ; but its light 
has been dimmed by age and study. 

That Chaucer was a hard student is attested by his volumi- 
nous writings and by his own statements. When he had done 
all his “reckonings’” at the custom-house, he returned to his 
favourite studies at home. His office was no sinecure: he had 
to write all the records with his own hands. His studies were 
no pastime : he pored over his books till his eyes were “ dased” 
and dull. 

Yet Chaucer was little of a recluse and still less of an ascetic. 
“His abstinence,” as he says himself, “ was lyte.” He was fond of 
physical life and physical enjoyment, keenly alive to the pleasures 
of the table and the pleasures of society. With a sly, slightly sar- 
castic humour, he enjoyed, observed, recorded ; and he probably did 
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not desire to shine. His observation was keen and penetrating, 
his description faithful and skilful. 

Nor was his attention confined to one class of men or to one 
cast of thought. His sympathies were as wide as his observa- 
tion was accurate. In these qualities he excelled not only all 
his predecessors, but, with one exception, all his successors. 

In one respect he was superior to Shakspeare. He was able 
to make a practical use of his observation. His frequent em- 
bassies at once stimulated, tested, and proved his skill, sagacity, 
and tact. 

The mistakes of Leland (1509), the reckless assertions of 
Speght (1598), the want of discrimination in Urry (1721), and 
the mistakes, reckless assertions, and want of discrimination 
combined in Godwin (1803), render their biographies almost 
valueless. The meagre outline of Tyrwhitt (1775), with all its 
defects, is second only to the exhaustive memoir of Sir H, 
Nicolas (1845). 

The position of a poet of the present day is very different 
from what it was in the days of Chaucer. Every poem narrows 
the ground and lessens the necessity for a successor. The more 
popular, common, and accessible tracts of thought are occupied 
first. As it is no proof of genius to repeat what it may have 
been a very great proof of genius to invent, new and more out- 
lying tracts of thought have ever to be sought for. Hence the 
modern poet, in his search for originality, is apt to stumble upon 
eccentricity. 

An author’s fame is now more quickly and more widely 
diffused. His readers are multiplied by thousands. Before the 
invention of printing, few, very few—outside the cloister—could 
read. Manuscripts were few and dear. At a trifling expense 
every new work may now be read from Land’s End to John 
o’Groat’s a few days after it is published ; while critiques and 
analyses may be procured for a few pence. In a short time 
every very popular work is known more or less vaguely to 
almost every individual in the kingdom. It is republished in 
America and the colonies, and translated into French, German, 
and Italian. 

Hence an author’s income is now less mutable. The poet of 
the present day has no longer to depend upon the bounty of an 
individual. The caprice by which a single patron might be 
turned into an enemy, or the reverses by which he might be 
changed into a beggar, cannot, to any perceptible extent, affect 
a whole nation. The general public is a more steady, more per: 
manent, and withal a more liberal paymaster than its predecessor. 

But a writer has now less influence upon the language. 
his readers are multiplied by thousands, so are his rivals, An 
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intimate acquaintance with an author now-a-days cannot be 
expected ; nay, is seldom deserved. New books are no longer 
studied or even read: they are ‘looked through,’ ‘ dipped into,’ 
‘skimmed over,’ or ‘glanced at.’ ‘ We make ourselves acquainted’ 
with the ‘latest publications—not to satisfy an intellectual 
craving—not to increase our resources from the spoils of others, 
enlarge our vocabulary or refine our expression—not to widen 
our sympathies or remove our prejudices—but to save appear- 
ances and to conceal our ignorance. We must be able to say 
‘we have seen it, and appear entitled to talk fluently and con- 
fidently when we must be secretly conscious that we are perfectly 
ignorant what we are talking about. Hence an author’s influ- 
ence upon the language now is imperceptible, and forms a singular 
contrast to what it was in the time of Chaucer. To his contem- 
poraries, the golden mine embedded in the works of Terence and 
Cicero, of Horace and Virgil, and which was so bountifully to 
enrich future generations, was known only by its dross. Late 
and ecclesiastical Latin was construed through imperfectly under- 
stood French. The literature of Athens, of which even that of 
Rome was buta feeble imitation, was less known then than Sanscrit 
isknown now. Our primitive Saxon literature had become unin- 
telligible: our modern English literature had not yet been 
formed. The only language that was understood, the only lite- 
rature that was appreciated, was French. Towards the middle 
of the 14th century this last resource was cut off. A new era 
in our literature—a new era in our national history began in 
Chaucer’s lifetime. For three centuries our civilization and our 
literature—whether expressed in Anglified French or Frenchified 
English—had been merely offshoots of those of France. But 
our dependence upon France was terminated by the ambition 
and energy of Edward the Third. To his wars with France 
must directly or indirectly be attributed the political, literary, 
and religious growth of the nation during the latter half of the 
14th century. His wars were expensive; his resources were 
insufficient. To meet his expenses it was necessary to empty 
the pockets of his subjects, and to empty their pockets it was 
necessary to enlarge their freedom. His wars terminated our 
subjection to France aud weakened our connexion with the 
Continent. National isolation fostered national independence ; 
and for the first time the authority of Rome was called in ques- 
tin. His martial victories aroused, and his reverses irritated 
the national pride ; and the national pride was no longer satis- 
fied with the reproduction or clumsy translation of a French 
author. French ceased to monopolize the bar, the school, and 
the pulpit. Hence the almost contemporaneous appearance of 
Wickliffe, Minot, Gower, Chaucer, and Langlands. None of 
0 2 
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these, however, except Chaucer, exercised a very material or 
lasting influence upon our language. Minot, though fluent and 
smooth in his versification, was without vigour or originality. 
Gower was intolerably pedantic and intolerably dull. Langlands, 
on the contrary, was both vigorous and original. His invectives 
must have been keenly appreciated—of course with a difference 
—both by the followers and opponents of Wickliffe. But it 
was only in a peculiar phase of society that the “ Vision of 
Piers Ploughman” could become or continue popular: while 
people of every rank and profession have for many centuries 
been able to enjoy the “ Canterbury Tales.” 

What the successes of his contemporaries had produced, the 
reverses of his successors perpetuated. The coronation of Chau- 
cer’s last patron, Henry of Bolingbroke, “the elect of the 
people,” and the conquests of his son “Harry,” seemed to con- 
summate the political and martial victories of Chaucer's first 
patron, Edward the Third. But what seemed to consummate 
finally overthrew. Bolingbroke’s usurpation led to the civil wars, 
and the civil wars led to national humiliation and national servi- 
tude. They made the capricious tyranny of Henry the Eighth 
practicable, and the despotic tyranny of Charles the First pos 
sible. They led to national misery and literary darkness, For 
two centuries not a single light, save “the morning star” of. 
our literature, brightened the horizon. Thus for several genera- 
tions Chaucer had no rivals in the writers that lived before, 
with, or after him. For several generations his authority was 
undivided, his influence was unimpaired. 

Chaucer's influence was greater, because the language was then 
more susceptible of change. ‘The Augustan poet might wonder 
why a liberty that was granted to Cecilius and to Plautus was 
denied to Virgil and to Varro, or why he was not allowed to 
enrich the language like Cato and Ennius. 


Quid autem 
Cecilio Plautoque dabit Romanus ademptum 
Virgilio Varoque ? Ego cur acquirere pauca, 
Si possum invideor cum lingua Catonis et Enni 
Sermonem patrium ditaverit et nova rerum 


Nomina protulerit ? 


But neither could Horace in his day, nor can Tennyson in 
ours, tamper with the language as Plautus and Chaucer did in 
theirs. The language of successive authors has gradually become 
a standard. Our vocabulary and our syntax have at last become 
stereotyped. Innovations in either become every day more in- 
admissible. In Chaucer’s time the language was passing through 
a series of rapid changes. There were a hundred different 
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dialects, and no means of determining which was right. Those 
whose authority is now equally decisive over the dress of society 
and diction of conversation had then but recently and partially 
given up French. The literature by which our present written 
language is determined only began with Chaucer. He became 
to others what none had been to him—a standard. If this state 
of the language caused great difficulties, it also furnished great 
rewards. If, in selecting the most harmonious words and 
phrases, he had to trust to his own ear and to his own judgment, 
his taste was universally approved and widely imitated. He 
was respected by Gower, admired, or rather adored, by Occlive, 
Lydgate, Douglas, Spenser, and Milton; imitated by Pope, 
Dryden, Wordsworth, and Tennyson. By the peculiar fortunes 
of James the First, Chaucer’s influence was extended to Scot- 
land ; and, amid the countrymen of Barbour, the English poet 
found more fervent admirers, and more worthy rivals, than amid 
hisown. “There is, perhaps,” it has been said by the highest 
authority, “no author who dl done so much to mould, or rather 
to fix, the standard of the language, as this great genius.”— 
Marsh, p. 17. ‘ 

But though Chaucer’s enormous influence has been admitted, 
the character and direction of this influence has been disputed. 
He undoubtedly wrote the language which he spoke; but the 
language which he spoke must have been tinctured with that of 
the society in which he mixed ; and the courtiers of Edward the 
Third were much more familiar with French than with Saxon 
or English. Like the literati of his time, Chaucer was thoroughly 
acquainted with French literature. By his numerous transla- 
tions, his ear had become accustomed to French phrases and 
French idioms. These two circumstances, and the poverty of 
the English language in rhymes, account for Chaucer’s introduc- 
tion of many new romance vocables. It is true that Chaucer 
used a smaller proportion of French terms than the purest of his 
contemporaries ; but Langlands used only those French words 
which were already current, while Chaucer used many of his 
own coinage. “There is no doubt,’ as Marsh has remarked, 
“that many of these words have been retained in place of 
equally appropriate Saxon terms upon Chaucer's authority. So 
far, therefore, the charge often preferred against him of having 
alloyed the language by the introduction of French words and 
idioms, though by no means true to its whole extent, is not 
absolutely without foundation.” But his syntax remained purely 
Anglo-Saxon. His expressions have the ease, elegance, and 
brevity which characterize the language of the upper classes, 
and the compass, variety, and flexibility which characterize the 
language of genius, His rigid adherence to a Saxon framework, 
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and his profuse admission of French vocables, were in perfect 
accordance with the tendencies of our language. On the whole, 
therefore, his influence has been eminently beneficial. 

The hoar of antiquity now lies thick on the ancient poet. 
Over his thoughts and his language the dust of six eventful 
centuries has been slowly settling. The society familiar to 
him has become strange and obscure to us. We are unable to 
recall, scarcely even to imagine, the vanished life of that long 
bygone generation—the knights, with their chivalrous love and 
brutal ferocity ; the women, with the ultra-feminine primness of 
the cloister, or the ultra-manly freedom of the age ; the philo- 
sophers, with their trivial knowledge and childish speculations; 
the witches, astrologers, and alchymists, with their weird un- 
natural lore and semi-conscious imposition; the innumerable 
orders of clergy, with their inveterate feuds, their profane jests, 
and boisterous joviality ; or the people, with their rustic coarse- 
ness, their gross ignorance, and unquestioning faith. Such a 
phase of society seems strange to us; but though strange, 
neither it nor the works in which it is unfolded can ever become 
uninteresting. 

But Chaucer has other attractions ; his language is almost as 
valuable as his thoughts. In English similar terminations are 
comparatively rare. Thousands of words have no rhymes, and thou- 
sands more have only one or two. The tyranny of like endings 
is therefore peculiarly galling and oppressive. Whatever be the 
poet’s subject, or whatever be his individual habits of thought 
or expression, the same hackneyed and threadbare rhymes per- 
petually recur. Hence rhyme is now much less highly prized 
and much less frequently used. It has ceased to be a favourite 
with Tennyson ; and his poetry has not suffered by ceasing to 
be a mere word-jingle. The evil is apparent, but the remedy is 
obscure. Longfellow has attempted to reanimate the anti- 
quated system of Anglo-Saxon alliteration. Marsh has suggested 
a more natural remedy. Many poetical terminations found in 
our early literature have been unfortunately dropped. For 
example, the melodious en of the plural, the participle and, and 
the trochaic e feminine, &c., found in Chaucer, are now obsolete. 
By reviving these and similar terminations we should make our 
rhymes much more varied and our measures much more soft. 

And not only many musical endings, but many expressive 
Saxon words have become obsolete. Some of these have died 
and left no sign: others have been replaced by words more 
euphonious, though less significant, borrowed from the French 
or Latin. To point a striking antithesis or round the epic roll, 
our language is almost perfect ; but it has become less able to 
depict nature, to paint our emotions, or to touch our heart. The 
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recovery of this power must be sought in the study of our 
ancient literature, and pre-eminently in the works of Chaucer. 
Not much has yet been done to make Chaucer’s works more 
popular or more intelligible. The task is difficult ; first, because 
his text is uncertain. During the seventy years in which he 
remained in manuscript, Chaucer was exposed to many corrup- 
tions. The rapid changes in the language of the nation during 
that period were accompanied by as rapid changes in the 
language of Chaucer’s manuscripts. The various dialects which 
prevailed in the various counties prevailed also in the provincial 
transcripts of Chaucer. But if his popularity at first tended to 
corrupt, it afterwards assisted to preserve. The “Canterbury 
Tales” were one of the first works which popular favour enabled 
Caxton to print. Fifty years afterwards his complete works 
were published by Godfrey. But the press, though it prevented 
provincial or modern interpolations, did not prevent editorial, or 
remove traditional corruptions. Modern editors have still greater 
difficulties. While Chaucer’s text has not become more correct, 
it has become more obscure. In the lapse of centuries, and the 
revolutions of opinion, in the pulling down of one church and 
the building up of another, in the growth of the human intellect 
and the expansion of human knowledge, his language and allu- 
sions have become strange and his versification unintelligible. 
But if Chaucer’s antique language darkens, it also adorns. If 
it is dangerous to say too little, it is also dangerous to say too 
much. Without explanation, his works become oppressively 
obscure: overloaded with explanation, they become oppressively 
dull. To remove these difficulties, the first modern editor of 
Chaucer has done more than any other before or after him. 
Like most of the writers of his own century, and many of those 
of ours, Tyrwhitt often unnecessarily and pretentiously displays 
his abstruse and curious learning. But in spite of his pedantry, 
Tyrwhitt possessed —what is rarely found in pedants—a vigorous, 
shrewd, and masculine understanding. His text of the “ Canter- 
bury Tales,” in 1755, seems as good as that of Wright, in 1847. 
He has interpreted many obsolete words, explained many obscure 
passages, and definitely solved Chaucer's mode of versification. 
The worst features in Tyrwhitt’s edition reappear in that of 
Routledge. Tyrwhitt’s notes, even when notoriously incorrect, 
and his biography, with all its errors and defects, are reproduced 
without comment or discrimination. None of Tyrwhitt’s mistakes 
are corrected, none of his defects supplied. The name of Cor- 
bould appears upon the title-page ; but only as alure. Certainly 
the illustrations, which appear at intervals throughout the 
volume, can neither make Corbould’s fame wider, or Chaucer’s 
text clearer. From these faults Robert Bell’s edition is entirely 
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free. By this editor nearly everything which can explain, illus- 
trate, or improve his author, has been carefully collected and 
skilfully condensed. But it is not likely that all Chaucer's 
.writings—consisting, as they mostly do, of translations—can ever 
become popular. We still require an edition of the “ Canterbury 
Tales,” in which the obsolete words, opinions, and customs will be 
explained, and the obsolete pronunciation indicated. 


Art. VIII.—-Fetrx Hott—rue RapIcat. 


Felix Holt—the Radical. By GeorGeE Exiot, Author of “ Adam 
Bede.” William Blackwood and Sons. London and Edin- 
burgh. 1866. 


EORGE ELIOT'S novels are not novels in the ordinary 
sense of the term—they are really dramas: as the word is 
understood when applied to “ Hamlet,” or the “ Agamemnon.” 
From them might be compiled a treatise on morality, just as a 
set of yvwua from Aischylus or Sophokles. Their interest centres 
always in the solution of some moral problem. “ Romola” was 
a ‘tragedy, showing how in Tito weakness may become the 
worst of crimes. The lesson of “Adam Bede” was that the 
harvest of sin is misery. No other novelist in England has at- 
tempted such themes. Dickens concerns himself with mere local 
and ephemeral subjects: George Eliot with problems which interest 
all the world, and which will continue for ever to interest man- 
kind. She tries the reins and the heart. She speaks out of 
the fulness of the heart, when others speak only from obser- 
vation. 

Nor is this the only difference which separates her from all 
other living English novelists. Her writings are marked by the 
results of the highest cultivation—the poetry of repose, and the 
artlessness of art. She possesses that knowledge which can 
alone give breadth of view, and her style that beauty which is 
the bloom of the mind. Hence the charm of her writings to 
all cultivated persons. Most novelists paint with black and 
white ; draw their characters either as angels or devils: George 
Eliot as human creatures, mixtures of good and evil. 

A third difference remains to be noticed : the fineness of her 
observation and her realistic power. Here Jane Austen is her 
nearest rival. But whilst Miss Austen makes you feel that you 
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are in the next room to the speakers, and can over hear them : 
George Eliot, that you are in the room with them. Jane Austen 
gives you the idea that her characters are all members of the 
Established Church, George Eliot, that they have souls. 

Her new novel, like all those which have gone before, deals 
with moral questions. One side of her picture is sad enough. 
It is the old story, old as the world: how evil ever checkmates 
itself, and what a fearful compound interest of punishment sin 
everdemands. The other side is brighter, and relieves the gloom. 
’Aperau kpelaaovec Evot pdpovis its text. Just as to be weak is to 
be wicked, was the cry in “ Romola,” so here, to be strong is to be 
religious. The character is the man. The moral of one side of 
the picture may be read in the first volume in the description of 
Mrs. Transome, when, after fifteen years’ absence, her son returns ; 
when the wealth which she has longed for has been at length 
gained —“ She shivered as she stood alone: all around her, where 
there had once been brightness and warmth, there were white 
ashes, and the sunshine looked dreary as it fell on them,” (vol. 
1. 216.) The moral of the other side is not seen until the end 
of the last volume, when Mr. Wace exclaims, “I feel somehow as 
if I believed more in everything that is good.” (vol. iii, 281.) 

And it is these two portions of the tale which, above all others, 
interest us. The first is the most important. We have no 
quarrel whatever with George Eliot for the punishment with 
which she so righteously visits the guilty lovers. Our protest is 
directed against the language of Mrs. Transome. Her argu- 
ment is only so much woman’s logic, an appeal to the feelings. 
Her indictment is simply a complaint against the injustice of 
justice. Mark this description :— 


“He moved away again, laid down his hat, which he had been 
previously holding, and thrust his hands into his pockets as he re- 
turned. Mrs. Transome sat motionless as marble, and almost as pale. 
Her hands lay clasped on her knees. This man, young, slim, and 
graceful, with a selfishness which then took the form of homage to 
her, had at one time kneeled to her and kissed those hands fervently ; 
and she had thought there was a poetry in such passion beyond any 
to be found in everyday domesticity.” (Vol. iii. 134). 


We would, indeed, translate her conduct very differently. We 
would put the matter in this way: no person seduces another ; 
we seduce ourselves; and to give fine names to our pas- 
sion is to confuse wrong with right ; and to lay the blame upon 
another is a poor way to excuse our own weakness. To say that 
the selfishness is all the man’s and the poetry all the woman’s, is 
to misstate facts. The selfishness and the weakness belong 
equally to both, and both must equally bear the punishment. 
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To go on further, and demand, as Mrs. Transome does, sacrifice 
only from the man, is equally misleading. Chivalry is not con- 
fined to one sex. Both must be equally chivalrous. If both 
have tasted of the apple, then both must leave Eden and its 
narrow conventional garden. If there be true love, a new Eden 
will soon spring up in the desert, and the thistles change to 
brighter roses than ever grew in the garden. We speak plainly, 
because such teaching countenances the worst error of the day 
with regard to women. Women can never rise until they become 
self-dependent. “To curse God,” was the advice of Job’s wife: 
“to curse man,” is the modern theory. We speak plainly, 
because, too, we have heard a higher strain in “ Romola,” and can 
listen to nothing less, Women must depend more on the intellect 
a the feelings. Athéné must be born from the brain of 
eus. 

With regard to the other question, let us say at once that few 
portraits are truer than George Eliot's representation of Felix 
Holt. The general idea of a Radical working man is that ofa 
half atheist and half cynic, who, instead of living in Diogenes’ 
tub, stands on the top of it and spouts. She has, however, 
drawn him as rough and rude, despising the whitewash of 
ceremony, undazzled by the mirage of riches, and anxious only 
to translate principles into action. His love of Esther, and 
his power over her character are equally well drawn. But how 
far is he right in his deliberate choice of poverty? for Esther in 
reality leaves the matter tohim. At the present day there is 
no need to discuss the value of the text, “the love of money is 
the root of all evil.” George Eliot must mean her words to be 
taken, like many of the sayings in Plato’s “ Republic,” in a high 
allegorical sense, If they are meant in any other they are simply 
mischievous. 

We will now proceed to discuss some of the minor points : how 
far the characters are worked out, how far the situations are 
natural and the story probable. The plot has always been 
George Eliot’s weak point. The flood in “The Mill on the Floss,” 
is as improbable as the Deluge. And we must say that the 
machinery of the lawsuit in “ Felix Holt” seems to us clumsy, 
and the concurrence of so many of the interested persons, Harold 
Transome, Christian, Johnson, and Esther, at Treby, very im- 
probable. Doubtless such a lawsuit has often happened, but 
hardly the gathering together of all the actors on one spot. This 
point, however, we will not press. It is the conduct of some of 
the characters which seems to us so extraordinary. The behaviour 
of Felix Holt in the election is simply that of a lunatic. He1s 
represented as the man of sound common sense, sober in thought, 
practical in action: — 
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“A noble soul, who’s like a ship at sea, 
That sleeps at anchor when the ocean’s calm : 
But when she rages, and the wind blows high, 
He cuts his way with skill and majesty.” 

But the moment that the need of sensible action does arrive 
he flings all forethought aside and forfeits all our sympathy by 
his folly. Again, too, we require to know some of the causes 
which made him a Radical. As the effect of his six weeks’ de- 
bauchery, his conversion is simply absurd. The citizens of 
Alnwick used to be made freemen by wading through the mud 
and filth of a horse-pond. This practice has for many years been 
discontinued. In morals, however, we do not believe that it ever 
existed, 

Further, we think that since the term “Radical” so con- 
spicuously challenges attention on the title-page, and since, too, 
in the Introduction we are reminded that the action took place 
thirty-five years ago, some of the characteristics of the time 
should have been more clearly reproduced. Toryism then meant 
wealth to the landlord, and starvation to the peasant. Toryism 
then meant ignorance for the poor, and brute force for the rich. 
In fact, Toryism too often meant pleasure enjoyed by the few re- 
gardless of the sufferings of the many. It was this injustice that 
made many a hero and martyr throughout the Midland counties, 
a bitter sense of wrong that raised many a village Hampden ; 
and we feel the necessity of some dark background of this kind, 
as both a cause of and foil to the rugged earnestness and noble- 
ness of Felix Holt. 

We are asking for what is difficult, but we think we have 
some right to ask it from the author of “Romola.” We judge 
her by a very different standard to that by which we should 
judge any other novelist. And if we point out what we regard 
as further defects, it is not from a spirit of fault-finding, but 
rather as indicating the perfection which we expect from George 
Eliot. In the first place, then, we think that the early relations 
between Mrs. Transome and Mr. Jermyn should have been given 
more in detail. After we have finished the story we feel that we 
are without the true starting point. We are left to imagine motives 
as best we may, and to judge without any true means of judging. 
This, in our opinion, is a fault in art. Again, too, we think there 
is somewhat too much of a straining after profound sayings. It 
may be our fault, but we certainly cannot understand such a sen- 
tence as—“ The sins which Rufus Lyon had to pray against had 
beenthose of personal ambition and those of a too restless intellect, 
ceaselessly urging questions concerning the mystery of that which 
was assuredly revealed, and thus hindering the due nourishment of 
the soul on the substance of the truth delivered.” (Vol. i. p. 145.) 
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Again, too, the following sentence contains far too much shell in 
comparison to the pearl—“ The sensitive little minister knew in- 
stinctively that words which would cost him efforts as painful as 
the obedient footsteps of a wounded bleeding hound that wills 
a foreseen throe, would fall on this man as the pressure of tender 
fingers falls on a brazen glove.” (Vol. i. 301.) Further, we have 
to express a difference of opinion from some of her statements. 
Thus the following appears to be only a half-truth :—“ All know- 
ledge which alters our lives penetrates us more when it comes in 
the early morning: the day that has to be travelled with some- 
thing new and, perhaps, for ever sad in its light, is an image of 
the life that spreads beyond. But at night the time of rest is 
near.” (Vol. ii. 161.) There are still other minor blemishes— 
—a certain thinness of thought in passages, and some rather 
strained jokes which might be pointed out—did we not know 
how easily the world can pick out faults, but with what difficulty 
beauties. The story takes us back to the old ground in Loamshire, 
and in descriptions of its scenery George Eliot’s hand has lost 
none of its former cunning. Nothing can be better in its way 
than the following :— 


“The happy outside passenger, seated on the box from the dawn to 
the gloaming, gathered enough stories of English life, enough of 
English labours in town and country, enough aspects of earth and 
sky, to make episodes for a modern Odyssey. Suppose only that his 
journey took him through that central plain watered at one extremity 
by the Avon, at the other by the Trent. As the morning silvered the 
meadows with their long lines of bushy willows, marking the water- 
courses, or burnished the golden corn-ricks clustered near the long 
roofs of some midland homestead, he saw the full-uddered cows driven 
from their pasture to the early milking. Perhaps it was the shepherd, 
head servant of the farm, who drove them, his sheep-dog following 
with a heedless unofficial air as of a beadle in undress. The shepherd 
with a slow and slouching walk, timed by the walk of grazing beasts, 
moved aside, as if unwillingly, throwing out a monosyllabic hint to 
his cattle; his glance, accustomed to rest on things very near the 
earth, seemed to lift itself with difficulty to the coachman. Mail or 
stage-coach for him belonged to that mysterious distant system of 
things called ‘Gover’ment,’ which, whatever it might be, was no 
business of his, any more than the most outlying nebulz or the coal- 
sacks of the southern hemisphere: his solar system was the parish; 
the master’s temper and the casualties of lambing-time were his region 
of storms. He cut his bread and bacon with his pocket-knife, and felt 
no bitterness except in the matter of pauper labourers and the bad 
luck that sent contrarious seasons and the sheep-rot. He and his cows 
were soon left behind, and the homestead too, with its pond overhung 
by elder-trees, its untidy kitchen-garden, and cone-shaped yew-tree 
arbour. But everywhere the bushy hedgerows wasted the land with 
their straggling beauty, shrouded the grassy borders of the pastures 
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with catkined hazels, and tossed their long blackberry branches on the 
corn-fields, Perhaps they were white with may, or starred with pale 
pink dog-roses; perhaps the urchins were already nutting amongst 
them, or gathering the plenteous crabs. It was worth the journey only 
to see those hedgerows, the liberal homes of unmarketable beauty—of 
the purple-blossomed, ruby-berried nightshade—of the wild convolvulus, 
climbing and spreading in tendrilled strength, till it made a great 
curtain of pale-green hearts and white trumpets—of the many-tubed 
honeysuckle, which, in its most delicate fragrance, hid a charm more 
subtle and penetrating than beauty. Even if it were winter, the hedge- 
rows showed their coral, the scarlet haws, the deep-crimson hips, with 
lingering brown leaves to make a resting-place for the jewels of the 
hoar frost. Such hedgerows were often as tall as the labourers’ cottages 
dotted along the lanes or clustered into a small hamlet, their little 
dingy windows telling, like thick-filmed eyes, of nothing but the 
darkness within. The passenger on the coach-box, bowled along above 
such a hamlet, saw chiefly the roofs of it; probably it turned its back 
on the road, and seemed to lie away from everything but its own patch 
of earth and sky—away from the parish church by long fields and 
green lanes, away from all intercourse except that of tramps 

There was no sign of superstition near, no crucifix or image to indicate 
a misguided reverence; the inhabitants were probably so free from 
superstition that they were in much less awe of the parson than of the 
overseer. Yet they were saved from the excesses of Protestantism 
by not knowing how to read But there were trim cheerful 
villages, too, with a neat or handsome parsonage or grey church set in 
the midst ; there was the pleasant tinkle of the blacksmith’s anvil, the 
patient cart-horses waiting at his door; the basket-maker peeling his 
willow wands in the sunshine ; the wheelwright putting the last touch 
to a blue cart with red wheels; here’ and there a cottage with bright 
transparent windows, showing pots full of blooming balsams or 
geraniums, and little gardens in front, all double daisies or dark wall- 
flowers ; at the well, clean and comely women carrying roped buckets.” 
(Vol. i. pp. 2—6.) 


This is the land where Shakespeare was born, whose meadows 
and orchards he has so often sung, whose shepherds and rustics he 
has so often described—the “heart of England,” as Drayton 
called it, now worthily painted for us in prose. Nothing, too, 
can be better in their way than those slight humorous touches 
by which George Eliot gives reality to the picture; such as the 
description of the shepherd dog, with “a heedless unofficial air, 
as of a beadle in undress ;” of the villagers “saved from the 
excesses of Protestantism by not knowing how to read.” It is 
these same touches of humour, too, that make her characters so 
life-like. One stroke lights them up more than whole pages of 
description by ordinary writers. Thus the retired draper, with 
his anecdotes, is at once individualized by his “it’s all one web, 
sir” (vol. ii. p. 79) ; and the general confusion of the agricultural 
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mind is at once done justice to by the account of Mr. Rose, the 
gentleman-farmer, who “confounded a toast with a salutation” 
(vol. ii. p. 254). These, however, count among the lighter graces 
of George Eliot’s style. It is when she touches the deeper chords 
of human feeling that we acknowledge her power. There are 
one or two passages which stand out conspicuous, such as Mr. 
Lyon’s exclamation when asked on the trial whether Felix Holt 
belonged to his congregation : “Nay,—would to God he were! 
I should then feel that the great virtues and the pure life I have 
beheld in him were a witness to the efficacy of the faith I believe 
in, and the discipline of the Church whereunto I belong” (vol. iii. 
p. 220); and again, still better the conversation between Mrs. 
Transome and her old servant Denner: “Light the candles and 
leave me.” “ Mayn’t I come again?” “No, It may be that 
my son will come to me.” “ Mayn’t I sleep on the little bed in 
your bedroom ?” “No, good Denner; I am not ill. You can’t help 
me.” “That’s the hardest word of all, madam.” (Vol. iii. p. 264, 
265.) That last sentence has a true Shakespearian touch of 
pathos. Nor must we forget another Shakespearian touch, 
though of a different kind: “Mrs. Holt’s eyes had become 
moist, her fingers played on her knee in an agitated manner, and 
she finally plucked a bit of her gown and held it with great 
nicety between her thumb and finger.” (Vol. i. p. 99). 

But it is in analysis of character that George Eliot so surpasses 
all her contemporaries. The picture that we have of Mrs. Tran- 
some when she beholds her illegitimate son is equal to anything 
which the author has written. She feels that nothing has come 
as she wished. Each event has thwarted her desires. Each new 
hope dies as quick as it is born. For her, hopes “ were woven 
of sunbeams ; a shadow annihilates them.” Equally true, equally 
powerful, is the analysis of Esther’s feelings, her need for reliance 
on some one whose nature was stronger than her own (vol. ii. 
p. 18). Equally true the picture of her state of mind when “ she 
had begun to feel more profoundly that in accepting Harold 
Transome she left the high mountain air, the passionate serenity 
of perfect love, for ever behind her, and must adjust her wishes 
to a life of middling delights, overhung with the languorous hazi- 
ness of motionless ease, where poetry was only literature, and the 
fine ideas had to be taken down from the shelves of the library 
when her husband’s back was turned” (vol. iii. p. 186). This is 
one of those passages that help to reconcile us to the Utopian 
doctrine of the blessings of poverty, which Esther by her choice 
virtually preaches. 

A few words about some of the characters, Of Felix Holt we 
have already spoken. Mrs. Holt at first is somewhat tiresome, 
but improves, until in the third volume she stands out as the 
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most amusing of all the minor characters. Nothing in the story 
is more humorous than her quoting Scripture in behalf of her 
ills: “ What folks can never have boxes enough of to swallow, I 
should think you have a right to sell. And there’s many and man 
a text for it, as I’ve opened on without ever thinking ; for if it’s 
true, ‘Ask and you should have,’ I should think it’s truer when 
you're willing to pay for what you have” (vol. iii. 165). Nothing 
excels this except indeed Mr. Nolan’s opinion that “debating is 
an atheistical sort of thing.” Mr. Lyon is drawn with that skill 
and fidelity to truth and colouring with which alone George 
Eliot knows how to describe his class. His style and manner 
would make him somewhat ridiculous, did not his earnestness 
and sincerity place him above all ridicule. After Felix, the most 
striking character, and to many far more interesting, is Esther. 
At first she appears to us somewhat like a beautiful book, not 
fit for use. Gradually, however, her wit and conversation win 
us over, whilst her deeper nature at the same time is unfolded. 
She is the heroine of the tale. The minor characters, we need 
not say, are all well done. In them George Eliot always excels. 
The scenes in the steward’s room at Treby Manor and at the 
“Sugar Loaf” will often be quoted as characteristic specimens of 
George Eliot’s particular vein of humour. The book, however, 
must not be judged by details, but as a whole. It is not until 
the end of the third volume that its real scope and power are 
seen. The first volume must be read by the light of the third. 
Of its faults we have already spoken. It is decidedly inferior to 
“Romola,” but then “ Romola” shows the highest tide-mark any 
novelist, in our generation at least, has reached ; “ Felix Holt,” 
however, stands long before all other novels by contemporary 
writers, It is marked by such poetry, such humour, such 
character-painting as no one else but George Eliot can write. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


The Foreign Books noticed in the following sections are chiefly supplied by Messrs, 
Wituiams & Noreate, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, and Mr. Nur, 270, 
Strand. 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 
VERYTHING tends to show that the challenge to make good 


the claims of Christianity as a supernatural or miraculous Reve- 
lation from God to man is taken up, as it can only be effectually taken 
up, by those Churchmen who believe in the continuance of a super- 
natural or miraculous power in some portions of the Universal Church 
at the present day. The liberal theologians and the men of science 
form one camp, Roman Catholics and High Churchmen of various 
grades form another : the Evangelical School have no heart, no respect, 
no influence ; they never had any learning, they affected to despise 
intellectual attainment, and find they are not in possession of the 
weapons which are necessary in the present conflict. They are con- 
scious they have no future; in the next generation their name will be 
clean gone. On the other hand, the party attached to the so-called 
Catholic Revival is a rapidly growing one, by the absorption into itself 
of other sections of Christians with whom the idea of a Revelation 
necessarily implies the miraculous. In the interest of this priestly 
party we have a volume entitled the “Church and the World,” that 
is to say, in apostolic language, “‘ We are of God, and the whole world 
lieth in wickedness.” Much more bulky, for it contains no fewer 
than eighteen Essavs, the contributions to this volume are, like those to 
the “ Essays and Reviews,” professed to have been written indepen- 
dently of one another, notwithstanding that a similar statement with 
respect to the latter volume was received with a shout of incredulity, 
The key-note which runs through the whole of these compositions is that 
the Church is not only supernatural in its origin, but supernatural in its 
working and constitution, and especially in its ministry and sacraments. 
The world, on the other hand, is natural. The world has a dominion over 
things material ; the Church administers divine gifts supernatural. To 
the world may be given Science, to the Church belongs Revelation ; to 
the world is permitted the development of various forces and the appli- 
cation of Arts, to the Church the efficacy of Prayer and Intercession, 
and the communication of spiritual Life through the Eucharist. 
Wherever the true ministry is, there is the Eucharist, there is Life, 
there is the Church. Dogma in its details is here to a certain extent kept 
out of sight, but always presupposed and argued from ; it is shown by 
preference rather in its inferences than in its original propositions ; 
rather in its attractive ower than in its unsymmetrical root; not as 
set forth in the Creed of Athanasius, but as exhibited in a symbolical 





1 «<The Church and the World: Essays on Questions of the Day.” By Various 
Writers. Edited by the Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A. London: Longmans. 1866. 
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Ritual. It would be impossible to analyse in our space here, or to 
indicate even in the most summary way, the contents of eighteen 
Essays, which in a literary point of view may be characterized gene- 
rally as carefully done. The volume is far more readable than the pon- 
derous “ Aids to Faith ;” and is more valuable as the manifesto of a party 
which appears prepared to advance itself as the power destined to 
reunite Christendom, or, as they prefer to say, “the Church ;” to 
thoroughly ecclesiasticize England, and to put down Infidelity. In- 
fidels of course are abominated; broad Churchmen and muscular 
Christians follow them next; the Evangelical system has no logical 
consistency, and is dying out; the High and Dry clergy never did any 
good, and are for the present exigencies worse than incompetent ; 
Dissenters are treated with a contemptuous friendliness, or on the prin- 
ciple of puojawy we dvOc grjowy; there is, however, an avoidance 
generally of all personalities in this book—the only exception we have 
noticed being at p. 35, in an Essay on the “ Missionary Aspect of 
Ritualism,” by a Mr. or Dr. Littledale, who owes his education to the 
University of Dublin. The individual who fares controversially worse 
than any heretic is the Bishop of Ely (p. 344). He ought to know 
better—he ought not to repeat the libel upon Romanism that in the 
sacrifice of the Altar there is an iteration supposed of the sacrifice on 
Calvary, or that the Anglican Ritualists in their adoration of the 
Eucharist dream of repeated propitiations —the Sacrifice in the 
Eucharist is a continuance of the One Sacrifice of the Cross, or rather 
a counterpart and veiled representation upon earth of the Intercessory 
Sacrifice always presented in Heaven. We are here in a high region 
of thin air, far above the grosser disputes of vulgar Protestants and 
Roman Catholics on the subject of transubstantiation, or Calvinistic, 
Anglican, and Zwinglian theories as to the meaning of Sacramental 
Grace and the mode of its communication. It is, however, this 
doctrine which is the central one in the scheme of these new Catholics, 
and which gives life to all their Ritualism. These are not men of 
mere ribbons and millinery. ‘The Ritual with them is valuable in two 
ways: it is significant of doctrine to the initiated, an expression of 
their devotion and their faith; and it is suggestive of doctrine to the 
uninformed—Ritualism, according to the title of one of the Essays, 
has a “ Missionary aspect.’ It is undoubtedly true that dogma has 
grown out of devotion, as the dogma of the Immaculate conception 
out of the devotion to the Virgin: genuflection before an Altar will 
generate in many minds a conviction of a special divine presence 
thereon. So, the great facts of the ever-continued offering of the divine 
Sacrifice, and of the constant imparting to the dead world of the life 
derived from the “ Incarnation,’ are represented and taught in 
“Ritual,” and the effectual application of them to mankind is accom- 
plished by the priesthood, and in subordinate degrees by organizations 
regulated by and subordinate to the priesthood. But above all, in 
the Priest the Saviour himself is present, for the Priest offers Christ, 
and only Christ can offer himself. It is a round system, and complete 
in many respects, and one from which a great growth of priestcra(t 
and fetichism might grow up “ while men sleep :” the organizations. 
(Vol. LXXXVI. No. CLXIX.}—New Sznizs, Vol. XXX.No.I. P 
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ecclesiastical to which it would lend life might even be useful for a while 
in dealing with some evils with which our civilization is afflicted. But 
organizations by means of vows, celibacy, and confraternities will 
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prove unworkable in the long run. It is not expected even by the 
promoters of these clerical fancies that they will be viewed with much i 
favour by ecclesiastical superiors—in speculation they are too fantas- a 
tical, and in practical working affect to be too thorough. We must, t 
however, give a few specimens of the book itself. Our readers will 
recollect a happy expression of the late Bishop of London—his- b 
trionic’’—as applied to certain vagaries of ritual as they were then ic 
generally considered. Our present ritualists adopt and glory in the P 
epithet as characteristic of their forms of worship. We read :— 
“Tt is an axiom in liturgiology that no public worship is rig orig ie. of Rh 
its name unless it be histrionic. Histrionic for three reasons. First, because as 
it is an attempt to imitate and represent on earth what Christians believe tobe su 
going on in heaven ; secondly, because this representation is partly effected by po 
the means of material symbols, to shadow forth invisible powers ; thirdly, be- * 
cause personal action, rather than passive receptivity, is the essence of its re 
character. The whole histrionic principle is conceded and hallowed by the two 
most sacred rites of the Christian religion,” &c.—p. 37. rs. 
The antagonism to a mere Biblical system arises out of the principle not 
which is thus described :— Roi 
“Tt is a spiritual system, not an intellectual one; a system whose purpose e 
is a reunion of man with God, through the Incarnation of the Second Person ‘ 
of the Holy Trinity. That this union is not effected by merely ager | ina Cat 
certain system of theology, or in the Revelation of God in the Bible ; but, being we 
manner spiritual, only effected through those means by which spiritual gifts are 
are i to men. That those means are the Sacraments, which may be desc 
termed ‘ extensions of the Incarnation.’ ”’—p. 183. are } 
Of course these “extensions of the Incarnation” are only found in my 
the line of the Apostolical Succession, for the Episcopate and the we 
priesthood are not only a form of Church Government most nearly Ane 
after the model of Scripture, but the only one of divine appointment off a 
and which has the promise of grace (p. 184). This theory of the 7 
“ Extension of the Incarnation” through the Sacraments, and especially A 
of its application through the duly consecrated Eucharist, makes our «¢ 
Ritualists anxious that consecration of the elements should take place J th, j 
only in Church, which might then be carried to the sick when required; JM race 
and we have a characteristic note :— in hes 
“Priests in London are specially interested in such relaxation. A case was a : 
lately told me in which the Holy Communion had to be administered in a sick nh 
chamber to a dying man who occupied but one corner of the room. The other mn - 
corners were tenanted. In one of them was crouched, throughout the admins cape 
tration, an unfortunate woman of known bad character; and during the cele is 
bration unclean insects were literally to be seen crawling over the ‘fair white #’ —— 
linen cloth!’ This is one instance only amongst many of recent occurrence ~e 
which might be quoted.”—p. 547. DD “7 
A true humanity, and a religious feeling not stifled by ritualism, would J the Ct 





rather have been shocked at the unclean insects to be seen literally 
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crawling over the unsavoury bed-clothes of the poor sufferer, than at 
the desecration of the fair white linen cloth which a namby-pamby 
priest had brought in order to display his fetish, We have also read 
of One who said to the Scribes and Pharisees of his day—“ The pub- 
licans and the harlots go into the kingdom of heaven before you,’ and 
when he was once sitting at meat in a Pharisee’s house did not disdain 
the presence and the respect of “a woman which was a sinner.” 

There can, however, be little doubt of the high eucharistic doctrine 
becoming the pivot on which will turn all attempts at “ Reunion ;” 
and from it will be directed the attempts of a Catholicity re- 
combined, or at least of supernaturalist theologians acting in the 
spirit of a Reunion, to recover the ground lost of late years to 
Rationalism or naturalism. Questions of “ Evidences” may be put 
aside, critical investigations into the origin of Books will become 
superfluous, discussions of the abstract possibility of miracle may be 
postponed, as at least irrelevant, if not profane, if men can be won to 
bow down before that continued “Supernatural presence,” that 
abiding miracle in the Church. 

Our readers have already gathered some conception of what this 
doctrine is as held by the high Anglicans whose volume we have been 
noticing. We will now state it in the words of one of the very ablest 
Roman Catholictheologians and controversialists of theday,the venerable 
and indefatigable Dr. Déllinger.? He would agree with those English 
Churchmen in treating as calumnious the representation of the 
Catholic doctrine of the Mass as an “iteration of Sacrifice.” And 
we may observe in passing that the words of the thirty-nine Articles 
are not pointed at the doctrine of the Eucharist which we are here 
describing, and the special pleadings of Sancta Clara and of No. 90 
are rendered unnecessary. Dr. Déllinger says :— 

“Christ’s priestly function is discharged in heaven; His blood has a real 


eee to cleanse and sanctify, and the offering of his death and passion could 
made but once, for in its eternal and all-sufficient perfection it cleanses all. 


All sins are taken away by one sg which, in its power and inexhaustible 
efficacy, can bring all to perfection and beatitude . . . .” 


And he pursues it :— 


“Christ, the Lamb, offers himself continually on that heavenly altar. He is 
the Priest for evermore, who has wrought the reconciliation of the human 
race. . . . And here the Church on earth was not to be poorer than the Church 
inheaven, Therefore, on the eve of His passion, He ordained in His Church 
the offering of His Body and Blood, whereof He would here as there be Himself 
the Priest, only that here both priesthood and sacrifice, in accordance with the 
present order and economy of faith, are veiled from the eyes of men, His body 
concealed under earthly nourishment, His priestly act under the ministry of 
men called by the Church to represent him.”—Vol. ii. pp. 45, 46. 





* “The First Age of Christianity and the Church.” By John Ignatius Dillinger, 
D.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University of Munich, Provost of 
the Chapel Royal and Theatine Church, &c. Translated by Henry Newcombe 
Oxenham, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. In 2 vols. London: 
W. H. Allen and Co. 1866, 
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As with our Anglicans the Sacraments are “ extensions of the In- 


















































carnation,” so says Dr. Déllinger :— Ww 
“As the Church was founded by the Incarnation of the Word, and His : 
dwelling among men, so is her continuance, her constant blossoming and in- on 
crease on earth, dependent. on the abiding presence of His living body in her be 
midst, hidden indeed but indicated and pledged by sensible signs. But where we 
He is present, there He is and must be continually offering and discharging by let 
that oblation His office as our Intercessor ; so that on the earthly altar of the rea 
Church is the same presence and the same performance as in the heavenl up 
sanctuary, here concealed on the altar from the believer's gaze, there a | 
For since the Incarnation unites the Son for ever indivisibly to man’s nature, 
His sacrifice is also everlasting.” —p. 46. age 
The work itself from which the foregoing passages are taken is id 
intended for a porch or opening into a great ecclesiastical history, for phe 
which the “ Heathenism and Judaism” was a preparation. The ¥ 
Apostolic age here illustrated stands as it were by itself between two fa | 
great periods. The History of the pre-Christian period has closed, pos 
but the history of the Church has not begun, although the germs of Mic 
it are to be found in the Apostolical Society. The author, says his Sed 
translator, has described the Apostolic age by the light of con- king 
temporary documents, that is, of the writings of the New Testament. or h 
In the second Book, which is concerned with doctrine, those writings F 
are commented upon, The truths found therein are declared to be citat 
substantially the same with those which are more fully expressed in inet 
the ecclesiastical creeds. The work, although not directly contro- diffe 
versial, nevertheless has a bearing on Strauss’s estimate of the Life ies 
of Christ, and still more on Baur’s conception of the history and Ai 
doctrinal differences of the Apostolica! Church. The translation is predi 
fitly inscribed to Dr. John Henry Newman. prep: 
Dr. Rowland Williams’s first volume of “Hebrew Prophets,” passa 
embraces the Prophets, both of Israel and Judah, under the Assyrian deme 
Empire, including Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Hosea, Micah, the first . 
Isaiah, Nahum, during the period from about 800 B.c. to about 600 destr 
B.c. The plan of the work, which is opened with a Preface of no justif 
great extent or significance, is to give a preliminary Introduction to Kenity 
each prophet, with a current commentary subjoined to a revised 
Version. Of the Version itself we will first say that it seems to us to’ “F 
approximate more closely to the idioms of the original, while re- predic 
taining generally the familiar tone and rhythm of the Authorized J 1" b 
Version. In the Introductions we have required illustrations of the 
date and circumstances of the several compositions, together with a An 
development, in the author’s manner, of his views concerning “1 
Hebrew Prophecy. These are given rather in a fragmentary way JH that in 
than systematically or completely. erienc 
ollowe 
= - tion of 
‘ - ; p. 228. 
“The Hebrew Prophets ; translated afresh from the original, with regard to 
the Anglican Version, and with illustrations for English readers.” By Rowland The 
Williams, D.D., Vicar of Brvad-Chalke, Wilts, formerly Fellow and Tutor of of cou 
King’s College, Cambridge. London; Williams and Norgate. 1866. Messie 
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“What did the Prophets mean? Did they predict a Messiah, one anointed 
with the Holy Spirit, who should be Priest, Prophet, and King, the glory of 
Israel, and Saviour of mankind, suffering yet triumphant, man in form, God in 
power? Pearson on the ‘Creed’ gives the belief of learned tradition; Keith 
on the ‘ Prophecies’ is a popular recast of it, with which most readers must 
be familiar. Setting aside profane assumptions that the belief cannot be 
well founded, and pious assumptious it must be true because it is received, 
let us examine the only authorities on the subject, the Hebrew Prophets. If 
reason does not elicit it from their writings, no external volition can impose it 
upon them, or their readers.”—p. 154. 


Dr. Williams guards himself from time to time, and fairly enough, 
against being made answerable for a dogmatic denial of the possibility 
of a divine enlightenment bestowing a gift somewhat like that which 
we call prophecy. But in detail he deals with the particular pro- 
phecies as ordinarily cited in this way. On the authority of Matt. 
i. 6, there is a prophecy or prediction of the birth of Jesus Christ 
in Bethlehem in Micah v. 2. Now Dr. Williams says “it is im- 
possible from the coutext and history to avoid the conclusion that 
Micah is here speaking of some one being born or sitting already on 
Judah’s throne, and destined, as he hoped, to consolidate the divided 
kingdom ; certainly he is not speaking of any distant Messiah, earthly 
or heavenly.”—p. 157. 

From which it follows, “that we shall be obliged to consider the 
citation in our first Gospel, ii. 6, as an adaptation of ancient words, 
instead of an authoritative allegation of prediction ; and opinions will 
differ widely as to the degree of historical justice, or fanciful ornament 
shown in the adaptation.” —ib. 

And if, says Dr. Williams, any one is convinced that there is no 
prediction, properly so called, in this celebrated prophecy, “he will be 
prepared to find the scales fall from his eyes on examining similar 
passages.” It will be observed, however, that the evangelist suffers 
damage, while the prophet suffers none. 

In the Introduction to Isaiah, again, he says he considers the 
destruction of Sennacherib to be a remarkable instance of faith 
justified by the event, but not that the result transcended the 
limits of a marvellous Providence. And he adds,— 


“For in order to establish a proof of extra-natural intervention by way of 
prediction and miracle, we need fuller knowledge than we possess of the rela- 
tion borne by the finished poems in our volume to the original utterances of 
Isaiah ia point of form, and to the specified events in point of time.”—p. 222. 


And afterwards more generally,— 


“There are so many woes and burthens upon different lands in succession, 
that in the course of ages a soil traversed by invaders could hardly fail to ex- 
pee various fulfilments; but anything like definite prediction of events 
ollowed by realization—at least such as might serve as a basis for demonstra- 


tion of extra-natural intervention, is probably impossible to substantiate.”— 
p. 22¢ 

The chief interest in the discussion of the prophetic question lies 
of course in the inquiry, whether we have any, strictly speaking, 
Messianic prophecy. We naturally turn to Isaiah, and Dr. Williams 
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says, “ No Messiah of the traditional type maintained in ‘ Pearson on 
the Creed’ is mentioned or implied throughout Isaiah.” It is true 
“‘whole chapters breathe the spirit of Christ,” and the longings of 
mankind for a deliverance from the bondage of a finite state, shape 
themselves in a distant future under imagery borrowed from the local 
and the present. But Christ himself has reversed many local and 
temporal interpretations, and Christianity is truer than the things 
which its professors would rest upon as evidences. Miraculous pro- 
phecy is not dogmatically denied by Dr. Williams, but it has actually 
disappeared from his system. What, then, is his position relative to 
miracle in general ? His present undertaking does not require him to 
treat of the general question, which only comes before him incidentally in 
his work. But itis a well-known method of controversy with orthodox 
defenders of the faith to terrify their opponents with consequences, 
and to call upon them to accept or repudiate conclusions from their 
premisses which are not fairly or necessarily beforethem. Dr. Williams 
has replied to an appeal of this kind in a passage, the greater part of 
which, on account of its interest, we must quote, notwithstanding its 
length. Speaking of the return of the shadow on the Sun-dial of 
Ahaz (Isaiah xxxviii. 8), he inclines to think the phenomenon re- 
corded was connected with an eclipse “throwing a temporary but 
"ao shadow”’ (p. 425). Whether this were so or not, he says 
well,— 


“Tf science adopts an aggressive attitude towards the hypothesis of Miracle, 
and criticism one of feebler, if not of vanishing defence for its evidence, the 


purely religious teacher is not dismayed. He sees that while the religion for 
which he is anxious retains its hold on men, miracles associated with it will 
find protection in its shadow ; whenever the religion fails, the record of miracles 
will not restore it.”—p. 426. 


But then, in anticipation of attacks from those who would tie together 
all the miracles of the Bible, and accuse him of denying by implication 


the Resurrection of Christ, he says :— 


“Tf, in order to exempt such incidents from question, or from intimation 
that their strongest construction is not the foundation of our faith, any one 
would place them on a level with the Resurrection of Christ, such an attempt 
seems to me not wise, even if sincere. For who can read the fifteenth chapter 
of 1 Cor. and say that the evidence of a community, summed up by St. Paul 
within thirty-five years of the event, leaves no stronger assurance on the mind 
than we possess as to the addition of fifteen years to Hezekiah’s life specified in 
2 Kings xx., we know neither when, nor by whom, and transcribed in this ap- 
pendix [to the first Isaiah] some years, we know, after the hymn of Hezekiah 
had existed as a separate fragment. That Christ rose bodily from the grave 
on the third day rests historically on the belief of the hundred and twenty men 
who met in the upper chamber (Acts i. 15—22). The most natural account 
of their belief is that it had a correspondent fact ; this is enough to strengthen 
the hope of believers in Christ. . . . To those who receive Christ as the Son 
of God, his death seems far more miraculous than his resurrection. Those who 
acknowledge him but as the son of Man must feel his teaching to be an element 
of credibility in the subsequent story. The worthiness of the occasion, the 
dignity of the person, the nearness of the attestation, the importance to mal- 
kind of the immortality involved in the event, and the ever-recurrent necessity 
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of belief in this or some kindred pledge of our destiny, remove Christ’s resur- 
rection out of the category to which the specification of Hezekiah’s fifteen 
ears and the return of the shadow belong . . . . at any rate the event best 
attested in the New Testament [?], the most sacredly associated with our hope, 
and most important, if we hold it, in all history, deserves a nobler use than 
polemical employment to bias interpretation elsewhere.”—pp. 426, 427. 


Of the cogency of the positive evidence to the fact of a bodily Resurrec- 
tion of Jesus as above set forth, we must leave our readers to judge; if 
the ecclesiastical persons before whom the passage is flung are not 
satisfied with that statement of the proof, it behoves them not to 
denounce Dr. Williams, but to display it in a more convincing man- 
ner. We will only observe that Dr. Williams appears, as far as mere 
external evidence goes, to lean partly upon 1 Cor. xv., and partly 
upon Acts i. 22, with a preference for the latter testimony. Each of 
these lines of proof, though containing an element of what would be 
cogent evidence if it were completed, comes to nothing for want of a 
missing link. In 1 Cor. xv. we have a good personal testimony to the 
existence of a floating tradition; in Acts i. 13—22, we have what, if 
genuine, would be ocular evidence transmitted in an anonymous and 
often legendary writing ; but we cannot attach Paul’s testimony in 
1 Cor. xv. to any evidence of an eye-witness, and we cannot authenti- 
cate Peter’s speech in Acts i. by the declaration of St. Paul, which 
does not touch it. 

Ewald puts forth a second edition of the first half of the first part 
of his “ Poets of the Old Covenant,” after an interval of twenty-six 
years.4 He does not profess to have been altogether stationary him- 
self during that period, and undoubtedly Oriental literature and 
Bibiical criticism have made great advances. The present part con- 
sists of two portions. The first comprises General Observations upon 
the poetry of the Hebrews—its origin and history, with its different 
kinds, the song, the didactic poetry, the dramatic, the epic: the 
structure of the Hebrew poetry is then treated at length. The second 
portion consists of general observations upon the origin and composi- 
tion of the Book of Psalms, inquiries into the approximate date of 
the Psalms, and as to the light which they may derive from or throw 
upon historical circumstances ; wherein incidentally are treated of the 
critical worth of the inscriptions, and an analysis is given of the 
Jehovistic and Elohistic Psalms. 

Proudhon left behind him a Bible (Vulgate) on the margin of which 
he had accumulated from time to time a variety of notes.5 The 
Gospels are now published, the text being given in the French of 
Le Maitre de Sacy. The notes are without pretence of learning, but 
generally to the point : sometimes, it is true, paradoxical. It need not 
be said that Proudhon spares no opinion which he thinks delusive. But 
his own theories render him an untrustworthy guide across the dubious 





* “Die Dichter des Alten Bundes erklirt von Heinrich Ewald.” Ersten theiles 
erste hilfte. Allgemeines iiber die Hebrdische dichtkunst und iiber das Psalmen- 
buch. 2te Auflage. Gdéttingen. 1866. 

5 “Les Evangiles annotés.” Par P. J. Proudhon. Paris. 1866. 
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paths of an historical inquiry into the Life of Jesus. As an example 
of his style and manner of looking at the Gospel histories, we take a 
passage introductory to the fourth Gospel :— 


“Pour moi, je vois dans lEvangile de Jean l’'idée mére de Jésus, a savoir 
que le messianisme véritable n’est autre chose que |’émancipation des pauvres 
ct la fraternité élevée jusqu’a la divinisation. Cette idée, vraiment audacieuse, 
pleinement réformatrice et révolutionnaire, qui rompait en visiére aux préjugés 
nw qui niait leur idée de Messie, qui se moquait de la lettre et des dé- 
tails du culte ; cette idée, vraiment démocratique et prolétaire, aussi radicale- 
ment hostile 4 la royauté qu’au sacerdoce, est la seule qui explique rationnelle- 
ment la mission du charpentier, et qui rende compte de l’histoire et de la légende. 
L’Eglise primitive tout en prenant au pied de la lettre que Jésus était le Messie 
prédit par les prophétes, et se rapprochant sur ce point de la tradition des juifs, 
ne se trompa point sur le sens pratique du rdéle de Jésus; et il est étonnant 
que Strauss l’ait si peu senti! Jésus était ce qu’on appelle aujourd’hui (1848- 
1852) un révolutionnaire social qui ne voyait dans Pidée messianique qu'un 
mythe, et qui le résolvait en l’interprétant d’une réforme morale, sociale, politique 
méme, s'il pouvait.”—pp. 315, 316. 


A translation of M. de Pressensé’s work,® noticed in our last number, 
will be acceptable to very many who, though they may read French, 
read English more rapidly, and retain what is written in it more com- 
pletely. The original work, though not composed in reference to M. 
Renan’s first volume, aimed likewise at presenting a historical Christ. 
Many who on various grounds were dissatisfied with the portraiture 
drawn by M. Renan, were awakened by him to a sense of something 
wanting in their conception of the earthly life of the Redeemer, and 
M. de Pressensé’s “ Life’? appeared opportunely to supply a counter- 
acting description on the orthodox side. A considerable number of 
people in England have lately been reading a book which from its title 
they surmised might be heterodox, but which is only fanciful—they 
have had the excitement of tasting a forbidden fruit with no poison in 
it. If they will read the translation of M. de Pressensé, they will find 
a much fairer statement of the question at issue concerning the 
“historical Christ ;” though the author is by no means to be relied on 
for a statement of the whole truth. A capital instance is the way in 
which he speaks of Justin, in reference to the “Gospel question.” 
M. de Pressensé says, “ he cites our Gospels with some freedom.” No 
one unacquainted with the facts would suppose from such expressions 
that Justin never “ cites our Gospels” at all, nor refers to any of them 
by name, or specifies their number. Again—“ It is enough to give 
weight to these quotations of Justin to recognise that they contain all 
the substance of the Gospel history.” No one would imagine from 
that statement that there is no trace in Justin of the miracles and 
other events peculiar to the fourth Gospel. Once more—“ It is im- 
possible to imagine other books than our Gospels having obtained by 
the second century this public honour and this consecration” —that is, 





6 ¢ Jesus Christ: his Times, Life, and Work.” By E. de Pressensé. London: 
Jackson, Walford, and Hodder. 1866. 
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of being read in time of public worship; but the question is, whether 
our Gospels, and especially the fourth Gospel, had this honour, not 
whether others had it also. These are instances, occurring in less than 
the compass of a page, of a looseness, to use the mildest expression, 
which is characteristic of M. de Pressensé, and which really renders 
such a work as the present nearly valueless to an inquirer who is not 
furnished with some further apparatus with which he may check and 
correct his author’s conclusions. 

The Prayer-Book interleaved will be found very interesting, no 
doubt, bysome clergy men.’ It is intended to show the actual mode of 
formation of the book, by placing in face of each alternate page the por- 
tions of older rituals out of which it has grown, or which were rejected 
in its composition. The principal points in the Preface of the Bishop 
of Ely consist in the reminder that anciently it was a liturgical maxim 
to “do nothing without the bishop,” and that the One Order of 
Service established for the whole realm, as we have always thought, 
by Act of Parliament, was due to the “bishops” yielding up their 
original liberty of putting forth different liturgies and uses in their 
several dioceses. He concludes with the usual glorification of the 
Prayer-Book, as it is summed up in a somewhat profane phrase, as it 
strikes us, borrowed from the Acts 2 and 3 Edw. VI.c.1. “It may 
well be believed,” says the bishop, “ that.it was drawn up ‘by the aid 
of the Holy Ghost.’”’ If so, for what purpose this antiquarian research 
into that which preceded it, carried out with a certain flourishing of 
trumpets? It is like a man who should insist to his friends and 
neighbours that he had rebuilt his old house in the best possible way, 
and should then set himself to rake amidst the builder’s débris—the 
shavings and brickbats—to find something which might have been 
used in the construction, if he had been minded to make his house 
other than it is. : 

The “ Ecclesiastical Year-Book,” which it is proposed to continue in 
an annual series, will no doubt prove a serviceable record of Church of 
England proceedings.’ It is not to be supposed that the editor of any 
such work should be without his own personal leanings on ecclesiastical 
and doctrinal questions, but he should endeavour to put them aside, 
so far at least as not to throw suspicion upon the thorough impartiality 
of his record. We hardly think the editor cultivates sufficiently this 
judicial frame of mind. 

The very limited and distorted sense in which the Apostle John, or 
the author of the first epistle which goes by his name, can be called the 
Apostle of love, may be seen in the readiness with which that epistle 





7 «The Prayer Book, interleaved, with Historical Illustrations and Explanatory 
Notes, arranged parallel to the Text.” By the Rev. W. M. Campion, B.D., 
Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s College and Rector of St. Botolph’s, and the Rev. 
W. J. Beaumont, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College and Incumbent of St. Michael’s, 
Cambridge. With a Preface by the Lord Bishop of Ely. Rivingtons: London, 
Oxford, and Cambridge. 1866. 

8 “Rivington’s Ecclesiastical Year-Book for 1865.” Rivingtons: London, 
Oxford, and Cambridge. 1866. 
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lends itself to the exposition of a thorough and narrow Calvinistic 
theologian.? “God is love,’ “We are of God,” and “The whole 
world lieth in wickedness.” All blessings are comprised in the Divine 
love—life, peace, joy; but there are regions where it does not pene- 
trate—the world lying in wickedness. And who are comprised in 
this “wicked world?” All but a few in the few congregations of the 
communion to which Dr. Candlish belongs—all but the “ converted.” 
And—* The world hateth ;” and to hate is to murder. The uncon- 
verted “hate” the children of God as Cain hated Abel. All this is 
very shocking doctrine, and the more so because of the soothing aspect 
of it towards the favourites who “ know’ that they are of God. 

Mr. Muehleisen-Arnold’s “ Koran and the Bible” is a reissue of a 
work which appeared originally under another title in 1859.'° Its 
object is to diffuse information as to the relations between Moham- 
medanism and Christianity. The non-Christian population of the 
globe may be divided into Jews, Pagans, and Mohammedans. ‘The 
Jews amount, it is said, to about five millions, and for their conversion 
seven large societies with a staff of 200 missionaries are employed. 
The Pagans number from 300 to 500 millions, and engage the zeal of 
thirty-six Protestant societies. The Mohammedans cannot be reckoned 
as fewer than 200 millions, with only one society apparently occupied 
in their conversion. We are inclined to think that although Moham- 
medanism may be becoming liberalized in some quarters, it is still 
gaining somewhat on Christianity, and that it will never yield toa 
missionary teaching of the doctrines of the Evangelical school. 

We are glad to see a new edition of the work of Dr. Southwood 
Smith on “The Divine Government,” originally published fifty years 
ago, since which time it has been frequently reprinted both in this country 
and America, and has done good service as against those harsh views 
of the attributes of the Deity which would consign the bulk of the 
human race to an eternity of woe. The method of the author in 
marshalling his evidence in favour of the doctrine of the ultimate 
restoration of all mankind, was to commence with arguments from 
natural religion in its favour; that is to say, from the nature of God, 
the nature of man, and the nature and design of punishment; next, to 
consider the Scriptural authorities which are alleged on the other side, 
and then to treat of the arguments derived from the nature of sin as 
an infinite evil, from the divine justice and from the divine sovereignty : 
lastly, to produce those passages of Scripture which appear to imply 
the doctrine of restoration. 

The Rev. Thomas Davis is to be added to the number of conscien- 








9 “The First Epistle of John Expounded in a Series of Lectures.” By R. S. 

Candlish, D.D., Principal of the New College and Minister of Free St. George’s 
hurch. Edinburgh ; Adam and Charles Black. 1866. 

10 «The Koran and the Bible ; or, Islam and Christianity.” By John Muehleisen- 
Arnold, B.D., Consular Chaplain at Batavia, late Hon. Sec. of the Moslem Mission 
Society. Second Edition. London: Longman. 1866. 

1 “The Divine Government.” By Southwood Smith, M.D., Physician to the 
London Fever Hospital, &c. Fifth Edition. London: Triibner and Co, 1866. 
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tious clergymen of the Church of England who have declared them- 
selves unable to preach the doctrine of endless suffering’? Mr. Davis 
adopts rather the opinion of the late Archbishop of Dublin, that the 
wicked will be finally extinguished. His argument is wholly a Scrip- 
tural one, and if there still be left one or two refractory texts, he has 
shown distinctly enough that the plainer texts and by far the prepon- 
derance of texts represent the punishment of the wicked hereafter as 
an extinction. Mr. Davis has especially shown how little stress can be 
laid upon the phrase “ for ever,” because it is applied undoubtedly to 
judgments and punishments which must have had an end; as in 
Isaiah xxxiv., “The streams thereof [Idumea] shall be turned into 
pitch, and the dust thereof into brimstone, and the land thereof shall 
become burning pitch. Jt shall not be quenched night nor day; 
the smoke thereof shall go up for ever.” He concludes his essay 
with a few words to parry the imputation of making light of trans- 
gression against the will of God, and sums up with words of faith— 
“ Divine truth will promote virtue better, immeasurably, than human 
error.” 

Another reprint which we hope will be found opportune is that of 
the late Professor Powell’s excellent little work, “Christianity without 
Judaism.” This reissue seems especially well timed in reference to 
the increased discussion of the Sabbath question which is taking place 
in Scotland. 

Mr. B. H. Cowper gives a readable translation of “ Chrysostom on 
the Priesthood,”'* a book which has always been a standard one with 
High Churchmen. Mr. Cowper says truly enough in his Preface that 
persons of very different schools may find in it support for their own 
views, and also notice what they may think defects. Hence, no doubt, 
the book has a certain historical value. But it is chiefly known 
among ourselves as the source from which students for the ministry 
of the Church of England derive their earliest impressions concerning 
a sacrificial Christian priesthood, a real Presence in the Eucharist, and 
the lawfulness of “ Economy ;” that is, of deception in the matter of 
religion. Economy teaches that it is as lawful for a teacher or a priest 
to deceive his pupil, or catechumen, or penitent into that which he 
believes will be for the good of his soul, as it is for a physician or a 
nurse to impose for their good upon a madman or a child—U¢é veluti 
pueris absinthia tetra, fe. We have no doubt Mr. Cowper’s trans- 
lation will be in request in our theological colleges. 

Mr. William Robinson is a Congregational minister of eminence 
and a person of thoughtful and cultivated mind. His “ Biblical 





12 «« Endless Sufferings not the Doctrine of Scripture.” By Thomas Davis, M.A., 
Incumbent of Roundhay, Yorkshire. London: Longman. 1866. 

13 “Christianity without Judaism: a Second Series of Essays ; including the 
Substance of Sermons Delivered in London and other Places.” By the Rev. Baden 
Powell, M.A., F.R.S., &c. Second Edition, revised. London: Longman. 1866. 

4 «+S, John Chrysostom on the Priesthood.” In Six Books. Translated from 
the original Greek by B, Harris Cowper. London: Williams and Norgate. 
1866, 
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Studies” leave the impression that he may be subject to some kind of 
irritability rendering him too anxious to* rectify all sorts of evils.!* He 
is angry with the impugners of the Mosaic Creation and the Noachian 
Deluge, with Scepticism generally and Infidelity, as well as with 
Ritualism, with Episcopalianism and a State Establishment, with the 
unchristian practice of war and with the National Debt. The main pur- 
pose of his publication is to check the “ abounding scepticism,” by 
explaining on a variety of subjects what the Bible really teaches. And 
it is very curious—and was no doubt little anticipated by the author— 
that in so doing he should be the first to come to the rescue of Bishop 
Colenso under the charge of what is alleged against him as a new 
heresy. It appears that the Bishop of Natal, feeling obliged to pro- 
vide a small collection of “ psalms and hymns” for the temporary use of 
the congregation which throngs his cathedral,!® put together a number 
of about 150, in which it has been discovered the name of Jesus or Christ 
does not occur, although the description of “ Saviour’ does. Hencea 
mighty outburst on the part of those who, if they employ any metrical 
version of the Psalms, are bound to use that of Tate and Brady, or rather 
that of Sternhold and Hopkins, in which of course, as representations of 
the “ Psalms of David,” the name of Jesus cannot possibly be met with. 
The introduction of “ hymns” into the service of the Church of England 
is a very recent innovation. The little collection, however, which we 
note below will probably soon become a rare literary curiosity: of 
course it proves nothing. But it is stated—and probably with truth— 
although we are not aware of any authorized declaration on the subject 
by the Bishop of Natal himself having reached this country, and are 
altogether unable to say with what limitation the statement is to be 
received—that the bishop has expressed an opinion to this effect-—that 
Jesus Christ is not set forth in the New Testament as the direct object 
of prayer: and moreover, that according to the sense of the Church 
of England, if it may be judged of by the “Collects,” with few ex- 
ceptions, prayer is properly addressed to God, through the Saviour 
Jesus Christ. Ifsuch should prove to be the Bishop’s allegation relating 
to the formularies of the Church, every one will be able to verify it for 
themselves. As to the scriptural authority, it is worth remarking, in 
anticipation of a coming controversy, how it is set forth by Mr. 
Robinson, who when he wrote could have had no intention of taking 
. the same side with Bishop Colenso. He says: “ With equal distinct- 
ness does the supremacy of the Father appear in that he is usually the 
object and always the ultimate object of prayer and praise ; according 
to these rules, ‘ ‘Through Christ Jesus we have access by one spirit unto 
the Father ;’ ‘To him every knee shall bow, to the glory of God the 
Father.’ There are, however, exceptions to the first of these rules, and 
they claim careful attention.”—p. 122. He then observes that in- 
stances of worship paid to Christ while on earth are not to be taken as 
worship proper—as when the leper said, “Sir (xdpue), if thou wilt, 





15 ¢ Biblical Studies.” By William Robinson. London: Longman. 1866. 
16 «‘ Psalms and Hymns for Use in the Cathedral Church of St. Peter's, Maritz- 
burg.” Pietermaritzburg. 1866. 
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thou canst make me clean ;”’ but after the ascension the disciples paid 
him divine homage, yet so as to pray to the Father in his name. He 
then notices the seeming exceptions to this rule. The instances of 
prayer and praise presented to him were few, and marked with peculiar 
circumstances. On occasion of appointing a successor to Judas, prayer 
was made to Christ to show whether of the twain he had chosen— 
which certainly does not imply that Jesus, though then superhuman 
and endowed with a power of overlooking his Church, was “equal to 
the Father,” or an object of prayer in the highest sense. At his death, 
Stephen offered a two-fold invocation, “ Lord Jesus, receive my spirit ;” 
“Lord, lay not this sin to their charge.” The former phrase, as it 
seems to us, by no means implies in its object more than a ministerial 
office, nor does the latter amount to more than an address to a record- 
ing Mediator. Paul, Mr. Robinson observes, thrice besought the 
Lord that his “ thorn in the flesh” might depart from him—probably 
addressing himself directly to the Lord Jesus—but he uses a word, 
mapakakéw—a word nowhere employed to designate prayer offered to 
God; and when the same Apostle “thanks Christ Jesus our Lord, 
he uses not ebyapioréw but Exw yap (I am grateful), in accordance 
with the rule of giving thanks always for all things, in the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, to God, even the Father.” Not indeed that 
we should shelter the Bishop of Natal behind Mr. Robinson, for we 
are inclined to think the Bishop may: prove orthodox where Mr. 
Robinson acknowledges himself heretical. Mr. Robinson appears to 
think that the “ Word” took the place of a human soul in the person 
of Jesus, which was, we believe, the heresy of Apollinaris; we have no 
reason to think that the “ Word,” whatever that may mean, is held, 
in the scheme of Bishop Colenso, to supersede a human soul in Jesus 
Christ. This heresy is rather to be fairly imputed to those who denied, 
in opposition to the Bishop, that it could in any sense be said of 
Jesus Christ that he was ignorant, or that he could possibly be unin- 
formed or mistaken as to the age and authorship of the Pentateuch. 
A minister of the Dutch Reformed Church in the Cape Colony, 
Mr. Burgers,!7 who belongs apparently to a party to be found at the 
present day in most churches desirous of promoting at least a freedom 
of scriptural exposition, was accused some time since of contravening 
the dogmatical standards of his Church, and alter lengthened and 
somewhat complicated proceedings, was sentenced by a body called the 
Synodical Commission to be suspended from his ministry on two 
grounds—for having denied the personality of Satan and the sinless- 





7 “Tn the Suit between Rev. Thomas Frangois Burgers, Plaintiff (now Respon- 
dent), and Rev. Andrew Murray, Junr., Moderator of the Synod of the Dutch 
Reformed Church of South Africa, in Appeal to H. M. in H. P. C. from Judg- 
nents of the Supreme Court of the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope, &c.” Cape 
Town. 1866. . 

“ Judgment in the Case between the Rev. Thomas Frangois Burgess, Minister of 
the Reformed Church at Hanover, and Petrus Joubert and others, delivered on the 
12th April, 1866, in the Supreme Court of the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope.” 
Cape Town. 1866. 

“The Case of the Rev. T. F. Burgers, Minister of the Dutch Reformed Church, 
at Hanover, Cape of Good Hope, suspended for Heresy.’’ London: Triibner. 
1866. : 
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ness of Christ’s human nature. The Dutch Church at the Cape is not 
an established church properly so called, but it is founded upon a certain 
State Ordinance, giving it a visible existence and reciting the laws by 
which it is to be governed. Mr. Burgers appealed to the Supreme 
Civil Court of the colony, both on the merits, that his words did not 
in fact contradict the standards; moreover, that they were not proved, 
and also that the Synod had proceeded against him irregularly accord- 
ing to the laws of the Church itself. The court unanimously decided 
in his favour on this latter ground, without expressing any opinion 
whether it is lawful or not in that Church (which yet it probably may be) 
to deny the personality of Satan, and the sinlessness of Christ’s human 
nature, to the extent to which Mr. Burgers may have done so. The 
intolerant ecclesiastical party have appealed to the Privy Council, and 
according to the “ Case of the Rev. T. #. Burgers,” noted below, intend 
to maintain what they call the inherent spiritual rights of a Christian 
Church, which they press to this extent, that no civil court can take 
cognizance of any irregularity, or injustice, or breach of their own rules by 
any church authority, even in cases where the contract is express, and 
where the aggrieved party has not divested himself of his right to apply 
to the courts for redress. The persistence of the Dutch ecclesiastics in 
this claim has led them to defy the sentence of the Civil Court nullifying 
that of the Synod; and it appears by the Report of a Judgment of the 
Supreme Court just received, that it has by an interdict sustained Mr. 
Burgers in his right against these ecclesiastical pretensions. On the 
other side, the Synod appeals for sympathy to those religious com- 
munions which advance the like spiritual claims, and the interest of 
the approaching proceedings before the Privy Council will turn prin- 
cipally on the struggle for supremacy between the ecclesiastical and 
civil powers.18 The Dutch Church in which these questions have arisen 
does not number more, we believe, than 100,000 persons; a proof of 
the wide-spread shaking of religious conviction which is taking place. 

An extremely interesting volume of “ Dissertations,” by Zeller,! 
discusses various questions touching philosophy and religion, in con- 
nexion with well-known historical names of ancient and modern 
times. The names of Pythagoras, Socrates, Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus, Wolff, J. G. Fichte, Frederick Schleiermacher, F. C. 
Baur, Strauss, and Renan, will indicate the sort of entertainment 
which is here provided. The Essays have already appeared in different 
periodicals, and some of them have been suggested by particular oc- 
casions, as that on Schleiermacher, by the recurrence of the twenty- 
fifth anviversary of his death. Zeller’s object has been to popularize, 
to a certain extent, without vulgarizing, the results of philosophical 
and theological research, as carried on by himself and friends. The last 
Essay in the volume is of especial importance as giving judgment on 





18 It may be mentioned as showing the earnestness with which this battle is to 
be fought, that the counsel retained on the side of the Synod, are Sir Hugh Cairns 
and Mr. Wickens ; on the side of Mr. Burgers, Mr. Coleridge, Q.C., Mr. Fitzjames 
Stephen, and Mr. John Westlake. 

 “Vortriige und Abhandlungen geschichtlichen Inhalts.” Von Eduard 
Zeller. Leipzig. 1865. 
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behalf of the Tiibingers upon questions in issue between Strauss and 
Renan, And we are exceedingly glad to see that a translation has been 
ublished in this country.” 

The Introduction, by the translator, will perhaps assist in clearing 
away from some minds prevalent misunderstandings concerning the 
Straussian myth. 

A translation of Kuno Fischer’s “Commentary on the Critick of 
the Pure Reason,” will render a great service to those who desire to ap- 
preciate the merits of the great founder of modern philosophy.*! There 
are few for whom the “Critick” itself is a readable book, either in 
the original or in any English version. M. Mahaffy is both com- 
petent as a translator, and in his knowledge of modern philosophy, for 
the work which he has undertaken. He has added an Introduction, 
in which he discusses some of the points in which he thinks Fischer 
has insufficiently dealt with difficulties in the Kantian system, and 
criticises parts of the systems of various philosophers, as Schopenhauer, 
Mill, and Mansel. : 

The relations between Stoicism and Christianity have of late re- 
ceived much attention. Mr. Bryant’s “ Hulsean Essay”’ is a well-written 
and pleasing contribution to the illustration of the subject.” The 
result which he especially desires to bring out is, that Christianity ex- 
ercised an influence upon Stoicism, so that Stoicism appears, as, for 
instance, in Seneca and Epictetus, better than its own nature. 

A very good little manual resuming the principal arguments in op- 
position to the materialist system is supplied in M. Janet’s “ Critique of 
Dr. Biichner.”*3 M. Janet says that the French naturalism has not 
yet boldly hoisted the standard of Materialism. His critique is, there- 
fore, applicable in this first instance to such writers as Biichner and 
Moleschott, but is capable of application wherever Positivism takes a 
materialist form. In this little work, reprinted from the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, and translated into English by Mr. Masson, we have 
first a sketch of the movement of German philosophy since Hegel ; 
next an exposition of Dr. Biichner’s system, of which the fundamental 
principle is “no matter without force, no force without matter ;” the 
defects of the system are then pointed out, all flowing, as M. Janet says, 
from an insufficiency in its fundamental principle, for neither is any 
definition given of matter or of force, nor is it shown how they are 





20 “Strauss and Renan:” an Essay. By E. Zeller. Translated from the 
German ; with Introductory Remarks by the Translator. London: Triibner 
and Co. 1866. 

41 “ A Commentary on Kant’s Critick of the Pure Reason.” Translated from 
the History of Professor Kuno Fischer, of Jena ; with an Introduction, Explanatory 
Notes, and Appendices, By John Pentland Mahaffy, A.M., Fellow and Tutor of 
Trinity College, Dublin. London: Longman. 1866. 

23 ‘The Mutual Influence of Christianity and the Stoic School.” By James 
Henry Bryant, B.D., St. John’s College, Cambridge, Incumbent of Atley, War- 
wickshire. London: Macmillan andCo. 1866. 

23 “ The Materialism of the Present Day. A Critique of Dr. Biichner’s System.” 
ByPaul Janet, Member of the Institute of France, Professor of Philosophy at the 
Paris Faculté des Lettres. Translated from the French by Gustave Masson, B.A. 
Univ. Gallic., Assistant Master of Harrow School. London. Baillitre. 1866. 
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connected together. And if Materialism does not explain matter 
itself, much less does it account for life and thought. The result of 
observation, indeed, may be stated on the materialist side, in respect 
of life, “that a very large number of vital phenomena can even now 
be explained by the laws of natural philosophy and of chemistry ; and 
as for those which still resist, have we no reason to believe that one day 
we shall likewise account for them in the same manner?” To which 
M. Janet replies—‘“that the phenomena of life are subjected, in a 
degree, to the natural laws, from which it does not follow that life 
itself is a mechanical, physical, or chemical phenomenon.” For the 
essential distinction between matter and thought, M. Janet seems 
principally to rely on the testimony which memory gives to the ex- 
istence of a continuous link between the ego of the past and the ego of 
the present, and on the argument from the sense of responsibility. There 
is added a critique of the Darwinian theory of the origin of species, 
wherein M. Janet contests not so much the soundness of Mr. Darwin’s 
principles as the extent of their applicatiun. 
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[ is not surprising that so fervent and able a disciple as Dr. Bridges! 


should endeavour to refute those views of the nature and tenden- 
cies of Comte’s sociological theories and speculations which were 
maintained by Mr. Mill in the pages of this Review with so much 
power, and we must insist, in spite of Dr. Bridges, with such a judicial 
definiteness and decision. It can hardly any longer be said that English 
philosophers have striven im vain to confine Positivism to its intellec- 
tual office. The assumption that it can ever have any other office is 
the only cause of that refusal to accept many of the views of Positivists 
which is, in England at least, gaining with every day fresh strength 
and determination. The cardinal doctrines of the subjection of the 
intellect to the heart, the necessity of an organized spiritual power, 
and the validity of the dogma of Altruism, are with every advance in 
true psychology retreating into the vague distance of discredited 
Utopias. These doctrines may appear atfractive to a moral enthusiasm 
that is too impatient to have faith in anything but itself, but they cannot 
be dignified with the name of scientific or positive results; they are 
aspirations and consolatory aims to many men, but can in no sense be 
called a light unto the path of all. It is somewhat surprising that the 
disciples of a school gui a mis le bon Dieu en equation, et n’a trouvé 
que des racines imaginaires—who have silently set aside the first great 
commandment, and found the second, which is like unto it, inadequate 





1 «‘The Unity of Comte’s Life and Doctrine. A Reply to Strictures on Comte’s 
later Writings, addressed to J. S. Mill, Esq., M.P.” By J. H. Bridges, Trans- 
lator of Comte’s general view of Positivism. London: Triibner & Co. 1866. 
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to their moral needs—should feel so much annoyed at any irreverence 
in the handling of their own doctrines. Dr. Bridges reproaches Mr. 
Mill for the smiles which few can repress when they think of some of 
Comte’s later theories, with all the austerity of a parochial authority 
who has caught a little boy laughing in church. It is a pity that so 
many excellent jokes which are also good arguments can be de- 
nounced as blasphemous by those who wish to avoid the arguments 
they contain; but it hardly becomes those who have swept away the 
old bases of our moral faith to assume an air of such sacerdotal dignity 
if any of the unconverted smile at the dogmas with which they would 
replace them. The whole question between the Positivists, in so far as 
there is any dispute, and ourselves, is indicated in the semi-oracular 
motto on the face of Dr. Bridges’ pamphlet: Induire pour déduire, 
afin de construire. Induction and deduction we know, but what is 
construction? If this is not passing over into the subjective camp we 
know not how it could be better signalized. Why should we not be 
at liberty to choose the architect when we have to live in the house ? 
The useless equivocation by which “organize” is constantly taking 
the place of “ construct” in Comte’s writings ought to deceive no one. 
And the confusion which arises from this abuse points to nothing less 
than an entire misconception of the proper meaning of the first of these 
two terms, and’ a complete ignoring of the fact that however we may 
construct we must leave organization to the forces of nature. This is 
the true moral Scheidepunct between ourselves and the thorough-going 
Comtists. In our view, truth will make us free, and freedom is the 
only basis of individual nobility. The opposite view, that nobleness of 
character can alone make us free, and that truth is to be cooked for us 
like a maintenon cutlet, and served up in an envelope ticketed “ De par 
du pouvoir spirituel,” is one which must for ever keep asunder the 
votaries of experimental science and the advocates of any shorter 
cuts, whether Comtean or otherwise. At the basis of all these 
constructive theories lies a profound distrust in the laws of nature, 
and a somewhat presumptuous assumption that at least in the 
sociological sphere we can evade them. When Littré, Mill, and 
Lewes charge Comte with a change of method in his later works, it 
is but a very poor answer to show that even while he was with 
St. Simon he contemplated a re-organization of society, and had 
not despaired of qualifying himself for the task while writing his 
“Philosophie Positive.’’ Such an answer may be consolatory to fellow- 
disciples, but the vague and grandiose terms in which that re-organi- 
zation is announced do but confirm, as indeed, in our opinion, they all 
but confess, the truth of the indictment. Many special points are 
taken up by Dr. Bridges, and isolated expressions of Mr. Mill’s are 
criticised as inconsistent with the spirit of history. There may, for 
aught we know, be such a spirit, but we confess we think that history 
has none but that which is brought to its study, and have only to 
appeal to the marvels of hero worship and historical whitewashing 
Which we have seen of late years, adequately to support our opinion. 
Every generation reconstructs the past to its own uses, and furnishes 
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itself with versions in uswm Delphini, as becomes its sovereignty. Not 
the least remarkable of these reconstructions is Comte’s own attempted 
rehabilitation of that medieval period which would have made such 
short work with him and his views. But when he speaks of the twelfth 
century he longs for the power and influence of St. Bernard, regard- 
less of the ignorance and superstition on which they were founded. 
For our part we should prefer the fate of his great adversary, with all 
its suffering and misery, and apparent frustration of his intellectual 
life. It is of course impossible to touch upon any merely personal 
question debated in a pamphlet of seventy pages, when we have but 
one, or at most two, at our disposal. We do not, however, fear that 
Dr. Bridges’ performance will be more than consolatory to his fellow 
believers. The dogmatism which attempts to found a new system of 
motals seems to us the very reverse of all that is admirable in Posi- 
tivism, which, to our thinking, is bound to await the system before its 
dogmas can be defined and formulated. 

Mr. Alexander’s “ Mill and Carlyle,’’® consists of a serious contro- 
versy with the former, and a jocose parody but sensible criticism of 
the latter. In discussing Mr. Mill’s differences with Sir W. Hamilton 
on the question of Liberty and Necessity, he appeals to the “ common 
consciousness of mankind,” and rigorously excludes anything that 
philosophers may say of theirs as quite inapplicable to the solution 
of such questions, for there never was a philosopher, in his opinion, 
whose consciousness would not supply him with any psychological facts 
required by his theories. This, of itself, will prepare any one 
for the lengthened display of arguments at cross purposes which his 
book contains. The whole question revolves round the analysis of 
consciousness, and never would have been a question at all had not 
habitual conviction become in the minds of the majority of mankind 
identical with immediate consciousness. Mr, Alexander himself is 
obliged to admit that in the intimate moment of action we have no 
consciousness of freedom, but only in those which precede and follow 
it. It is quite surprising that this admission can be made by any one 
who disputes Mr. Mill’s doctrine, that human conduct is as much sub- 
ject to the law of causation as any ether sequence of events on the 
surface of the earth. The discussion branches off into a similar attack 
upon utilitarian morality, and, of course, on identical principles. The 
secondary sentiments of blame and approval which attach themselves 
to the varying estimates which have been and are formed of what is 
hurtful or beneficial, are assumed to be direct judgments on something 
in man worthy of praise or blame, apart from the character of the 
acts by which they earn either the one or the other. There is no 
novelty in this mode of criticising utilitarian morality. We cannot 
say as much for the flippant tone with which Mr. Alexander 
treats his great antagonist. In his preface he seems to have had a 
momentary consciousness that it was hardly suitable to the occasion, 





2 Mill and Carlyle: an Examination of Mr. John Stuart Mill’s Doctrine of 
Causation in Relation to Moral Freedum. With an occasional Discourse on 
Sauerteig, by Smelfungus.” By P. Alexander, M.A. Edinburgh: W. P. 
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and assures his readers that he has greatly modified its first vivacity. 
It is a pity that he has not not reformed it altogether. The parody 
on the first two volumes of Mr. Carlyle’s “ Frederick the Great,” is 
much more satisfactory. As a mere imitation of style it is not equal 
to Mr. Lowell’s in the “ Biglow Papers,” but there is much good 
sense, as well as fun, in his protest against the author’s extravagant 
“cooking”’ of the materials for his hero, and not a little justice in his 
ultimate conclusion that in spite of all he may say to the contrary, 
“there is a great deal of the morose Werther about Mr. Carlyle 
himself.” 

If any one wishes to get a proper amount of enjoyment out of 
Mr. Ruskin’s works, he must be content to adopt the same procedure 
that he would with one of the later pictures of the author’s favourite 
artists—with one of those studies which used to be christened with a 
name from the “Fallacies of Hope,’ because, we suppose, no name 
could elsewhere be found for them. It is in the first place necessary 
that you see it at a proper distance, and in the second, that you reso- 
lutely suppress all tendencies to criticism. You must sit still and look : 
soon it will begin to work upon you; its delicate observation and tender 
suggestiveness arouse in you a lyrical frame of mind akin to that 
which produced it, and the limits to your enjoyment become identical 
with those of your own imagination. We cannot here discuss the 
question whether the plastic arts do not forsake their legitimate 
sphere and means when they rely upon mere suggestiveness. We once 
heard a little boy ten years old, at the South Kensington Museum, 
pressed for his opinion on the Turners there, give the answer that many 
an adult would give if he dared, “ Well, they’s messes!” As with 
Turner so with Ruskin: if you give yourself up to his eloquent 
declamation—if you allow yourself to be passively acted upon by him 
—you may enjoy a rare pleasure from the perusal of the “Crown of 
Wild Olive ;”* but beware of asking for results, of criticising state- 
ments, of seeking for coherence, or you will be forced with the little 
boy to say of his views of Work, Traffic, and War, that “they’s 
messes.” That the best and greatest work done in the world is, at 
the time of its doing, always the least appreciated and worst paid, is 
only another way of saying that the world at large is not on a level 
with its greatest men; but to draw from such a way of putting a 
truism that no work is good which is not done for its own sake first, 
and for its reward only in a secondary sense, is to adopt a tone of 
hyperbolical exaggeration. It is impossible, in a state of society in 
which the division of labour has been carried to the extent it must be 
to make it as productive as possible, that every labourer should feel an 
artistic interest in the performance of his infinitesimal task, which in 
the majority of instances has no suggestiveness of its own to connect it 
with the purpose it is ultimately to serve. A man works for indepen- 
dence and moral freedom—for the means of living according to his 
own best insight. We are sure that many who heard the second 





3 “The Crown of Wild Olive. Three Lectures on Work, Traffic, and War.” 
By John Ruskin. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1866. 
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lecture on Traffic, in which the Bradford manufacturers are roundly 
taken to task for longing to get rich that they may become richer 
still, must have longed to ask the eloquent lecturer, “ Who are you 
that judgeth another man’s servant ?” and have smiled at the grandi- 
loquence with which the great announcement was made, that the 
science of the Production of Wealth was no science, because it has 
omitted “ the study of exactly the most important part of the business, 
the study of spending.” Many of his hearers might have asked, 
“Shall we discharge our gardeners because they do not know in how 
many ways Soyer could cook the cabbages they cultivate?” The art 
of spending is the art of living, and cannot be called a science in any 
intelligible sense, and political economy has never claimed to be co-ex- 
tensive with morals. There is a singular absurdity in an artist invited 
to give an opinion on the style in which a new building should be 
erected, declining to do so until those who have invited him for that 
sole purpose are in a condition to show that they have kept all the 
commandments of the Decalogue from their youth up. The third 
lecture, on War, expatiates on our need of government, and expresses 
the author’s scorn of liberty. The tendency of war to bring out the 
“full personal power of the human creature” is in his opinion to be 
taken advantage of, that the developed power may be used in 
governing the fellow-creatures of him who has acquired it. “The 
warrior is the only ruler :” so might a housemaid say, “ The soldier is 
the only lover.’ There is a singular discretion in such words as 
these addressed to an audience of military cadets at Woolwich :— 

* Gentlemen, I tell you solemnly, that the day is coming when the soldiers 
of England must be her tutors; and the captains of her army the captains 
also of her mind.—If it is a noble and wholesome England, whose bidding you 
are bound to do, it is well; but if you are yourselves the best of her heart, 
and the England be but a half-hearted England, how say you of your obe- 
dience? You were too proud to become shopkeepers; are you satisfied then 
to become the servants of shopkeepers? You were too proud to become 
merchants or farmers yourselves: will you have merchants or farmers for your 
field-marshals ? You had no gifts of special grace for Exeter Hall: will you 
have some gifted person thereat for your commander-in-chief, to judge of your 
work and reward it? You imagine -saeapege to be the army of England: how 
if you should find yourselves at last only the police of her manufacturing 
towns, and the beadles of her Little Bethels t” 

If this thought is edifying, what shall be said of the truthfulness or 
candour of such a comparison as the following. After quoting from 
Miiller’s “ Dorians” a description of the Spartan battle array, he con- 
tinues :— 

“Such was the war of the greatest soldiers who prayed to heathen gods. 
What Christian war is, preached by Christian ministers, let any one tell you 
who saw the sacred crowning, and heard the sacred flute-playing, and was 
inspired and sanctified by the divinely measured and musical language of any 
North American regiment preparing for its charge. And what is the relative 
cost of life in pagan and Christian war, let this one fact tell you: the Spartans 
won the decisive battle of Corinth with the loss of eight men; the victors at 
indecisive Gettysburgh confess to the loss of 30,000!” 


Does Mr. Ruskin mean to convey to a lot of immature boys, that 
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the Spartans fought for a nobler cause at Corinth than the North 
Americans did at Gettysburgh P Is the defence of the system of law 
under which we live less noble than the desire of domination ? And as for 
the comparative carnage, the illustration is simply falsified; for if but 
eight Spartans died at Corinth on the day referred to, it was fatal to 
at least 4000 other Greeks—a greater percentage of all engaged than 
fell at Gettysburgh, if we are not mistaken ; and what did the battle of 
Corinth decide that can be compared to the effects which flowed from 
the decisive repulse at Gettysburgh, the turning-point of a conflict 
waged, by its victors at least, in a cause higher and nobler, because 
willingly and of-set purpose entered on for other than immediately 
selfish ends, than Marathon itself, unless it be more heroic to defend 
yourself from slavery than to expose your life to deliver others from 
it. But judgment, discretion, moderation, modesty, are not the 
qualities to be looked for in the recent works of Mr. Ruskin ; they are 
full of vague purposes, illuminated by the golden exhalations of imagi- 
nation and sentiment, but of practical ends and immediately attainable 
means to them, no word. Isolated passages of the greatest verbal 
beauty abound, but they do not gain from their context, and are 
often spoilt by fanciful etymologies, and by a play of words that is 
more like music than rational discourse, charming, if only you can 
- without thinking, but utterly misleading if you resign yourself to 
0 0, 

It is a curious and somewhat significant fact that almost all the 
writers who have recently treated the question of an extension of the 
elective franchise give in their adherence, with more or less decision, to 
Mr. Hare’s plan for collecting the votes of those who are to possess it. 
Whatever may be the qualification they suggest, they implicitly or 
expressly accept the principle of personal representation. Though far 
from clear in the ultimate outcome of his book, the Rev. J. D. 
Maurice,‘ in his “ Representation and Education of the People,” thinks 
that this plan would be found easy and simple in its operation. ‘There 
is a provoking tone of I might, could, would, or should think such a 
thing under vague and indefinite conditions, which runs through the 
whole of his treatise, and makes it anything but pleasant reading. We 
long for a word of definite purpose, and for the fulfilment of constantly 
deferred promises through a tolerably thick volume of homiletic mora- 
lizing. The prevailing idea, which is made to pass for much more than 
it is worth, is found in his endeavour to show, by a singularly allu- 
sional way of describing the growth of the influence of the Lower 
House, that the “people” and “commons” of England have always 
been, and in a sense, always should be, two very different things ; and 
that it is only by organizing themselves that successive classes of the 
people can elevate themselves out of their “ fragmentary” condition into 
that of a really political power. Although his whole book proceeds 
upon the acknowledgment of the urgent need of a wider spread of 
education, and of the desirableness that those who have the franchise 


* “Chapters from English History on the Representation and Education of the 
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should be at least able to understand the questions which are in the up- 
shot settled by its exercise, he is driven to confess, “ that the exercise 
in question might itself perhaps be a better discipline, morally and intel- 
lectually, than the knowledge which some demand as the condition prece- 
dent to its acquisition, provided the sense of its being a trust could once 
be awakened.” This is much the same thing as if he said it would be 
an excellent thing that boys were trusted in the water, provided always 
they first knew how to swim. If anything has tended more than 
another to confuse the idea of duty attached to the exercise of the 
franchise, it is, that it has been the privilege of a few, who have thus 
been exposed to the influence of a still smaller number, whose personal 
interests have led them, and whose position has enabled them, to put 
extraneous difficulties in the way of its discharge. 

A much more manly and emphatic adherence is given to Mr. Hare’s 
scheme .by Lord Hobart, in a volume of “ Essays,” which he has just 
collected from the pages of Macmillan’s Magazine, who qualifies it as 
“a machinery so admirably adapted to make representation, once for all, 
that which it proposes to be, that it may be said to be the natural 
and proper instrument for the purpose.’? Though Lord Hobart fears 
too low a franchise, on the ground that it would give a preponderat- 
ing influence to the working classes, he exposes in the most complete 
manner the anomalies of the existing distribution of parliamentary 
seats. But it may very reasonably be pleaded that no possible local 
distribution can be without its anomalies, while the very basis of popu- 
lation on which the distribution must be founded might of itself 
suggest, what it seems hardly ever really to do, that there is something 
radically wrong in the whole system which so absolutely localizes every 
member. The petty local interests and provincial prejudices of every 
borough are encouraged and fostered, to the hindrance of the growth 
of national feeling and enlightened patriotism. In the upshot it has 
come to this: that towns which once grumbled at sending a representa- 
tive to tax them, now growl at the prospect of losing the bribes by 
which’ they are induced to send members to Parliament to tax them- 
selves and others. 

Another very excellent essay on “Principles of Reform in the 
Suffrage,” by Mr. Shadworth H. Hodgson,® equally disregards the 
interminable discussions which any conceivable scheme of distribution 
brings with it. Although encumbered with a scientific and somewhat 
Coleridgian phraseology of ideas, forces, functions, powers, and sponta- 
neous and voluntary actions, this essay offers a very clear and intel- 
ligible theory of a possible system of representation, but one which, we 
think, is not likely to find many converts. Its error, like that of so many 
other schemes which attempt to reconcile existing rights with present 
aspirations, is that it runs too much in the direction of fortifying the 
strong man. To us it seems quite superfluous to give an extra politi- 
cal power either to wealth or education ; if anything is capable of self- 

5 «Political Essays.” By Lord Hobart. London: Macmillan and Co. 1866. 
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defence, these are, The notion of a cumulative franchise is applied 
by Mr. Hodgson in a novel and interesting manner. He would divide 
the whole country into three constituencies, which should represent 
land, capital, and labour, or, in the terms he prefers to use, into interest 
capitalists, profit capitalists, and labourers. “The last of these three 
constituencies, which should comprise every self-supporting male 
adult, should return one-third of the members ; the second, which should 
comprehend every one who occupies a house in town or country of £15 a 
year value, should return another third; and the first constituency, 
limited to those who had an income of £1000 a year in land, rent charges, 
money on mortgage, or in the funds, should return the remaining third. 
The first class would then enjoy three franchises, but would be supreme 
only in the last ; the second would enjoy two, but would be supreme 
only in the second ; the third class would enjoy but one, but in that one 
would in their turn be supreme.” From Mr. Hodgson we have again 
renewed testimony to the “ excellence of Mr. Hare’s scheme of taking 
the votes.” This essay is full of systematic and coherent thought, and 
will reward every reader who can appreciate originality and definiteness 
of purpose. It is not a little remarkable that not one of these 
gentlemen who have seriously studied the question seem to think it 
necessary to touch upon anything but a reform of the suffrage; the 
contrast between thinking out the best system, and talking about the 
best that can be got, cannot be better displayed than by a comparison 
between these books and the late debate. The essential point to the 
House has been one they did not think worthy of notice ; indeed they 
seem to have felt, what every one out of the House feels, that there is 
a kind of dishonesty in an attempt to tie the hands of a new consti- 
tuency, by determining beforehand, through chaffering compromises in 
the local distribution of the new political power, how it should be 
exercised when once it comes into operation. The House has itself 
exhibited all the faults of the pettiest constituency which sends a 
member to a seat in it. The animating thought has been, not how 
the nation would be affected by an extended suffrage, but how the 
House itself would appreciate its hypothetical results. Little Ped- 
lington acts on the same principles. 

Mr. Baxter’s “ Analysis of the Franchise Returns,”’? which gained 
honourable mention from Mr. Lowe, is a laborious and useful summary 
of the effects of the reduced borough franchise on the character of the 
constituencies, but it does not seem to us to convey the terrible warning 
it intended. The worst that can be said is that they may possibly 
be more easily misled, but it is fully as certain that they cannot be so 
easily bought. 

A very fair notion of the operation, if not a full one of the origin, 
of Irish Tenant Right, may be gained from a pamphlet published by 
Lord Dufferin,’ which contains his speech in the House of Lords on 





7 “*The Franchise Returns Critically Examined, &c.” By R. D. Baxter, M.A. 
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Lord Grey’s motion, an address at a tenants’ dinner, and his examination 
before the committee of the House of Commons on the Tenure and Im- 
provement of Land (Ireland) Bill. The simple facts of the case may be 
summed up in the old proverb, “Our fathers have eaten sour grapes, and 
their children’s teeth are set on edge.” The difficulties with which a well 
meaning landlord has tocontend, are the growth of generations of neglect, 
which have resulted in producing a state of society and a tone of 
opinion which place almost insurmountable difficulties in the way of a 
landlord who wishes to stand on a just and simple commercial footing 
with his tenants. The exceptional peculiarity of Ireland, is that for 
many generations it has been the tenant who has done everything for 
the land; not only raising every necessary farm building, including the 
house he lives in, but often reclaiming from a marsh or from a stony 
waste the space which he ultimately turns into remunerative land. This 
is one way in which the tenant right custom originated, and when we 
consider that agricultural pursuits were the only resource of an almost 
starving population, it is no wonder that the amounts paid for an 
opportunity of keeping the wolf from the door were out of all pro- 
portion to its commercial value where the pressure of the population 
on the means of subsistence was less general and severe. The common 
sentiment which such a state of society produces among its members 
is no doubt often taken advantage of by persons who have no fair claim 
to the consideration it looks for and demands. But may not something 
also be said of the sentiment with which the owners of landed property 
look upon their legal rights ? These have grown up in England amid a 
very different state of things, and have resulted from very different 
relations between landlord and tenant. After reading the instructive 
materials which Lord Dufferin has here brought together, few, we think, 
can refuse to acknowledge that legal rights may be pushed to an extreme 
equally exaggerated. The complete neglect of all proprietary duties by 
Irish landlords in times gone by has brought the whole question of 
property in land into a shape extremely unfavourable to the interests 
of their descendants, That Lord Dufferin is on the right road to the 
only possible solution of these difficulties, must, we think, be allowed, but 
that he should find it rough and thorny need surprise no one. A very 
able statement of the tenants’ case will be found in a correspondence 
between him and the executors of one of his tenants; and in his appendix 
a number of statistical tables illustrating the condition of Ireland are 
brought together ina way that gives additional force and interest to 
this otherwise valuable pamphlet. 

Sir W. Fraser’s attack on parochial vestries® is not only very well 
worth reading for the sake of the unequivocal justice of his angry 
remarks, but is highly amusing from the tone he maintains through- 
out, which would be the height of extravagance if such a thing were 
possible as exaggeration when London nuisances are to be described. 
Some of his praises of the metropolis are worthy of Dick Whittington 
himself. There was, some months since, a talk of a Bill to be brought 
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before the House. by one of the most competent of its members, which 
would have handled the whole subject in a manner that would have 
gone far to meet his most romantic wishes, but we believe that some 
vested interest, considered, at least for the time, insurmountable, has 
indefinitely postponed it. That we should have drinkable water, gas 
that gives light without filling our rooms with poison, streets that are 
safe and clean, fordable in winter, and tolerably free from dust in the 
spring and summer, with some kind of order in the traffic which rather 
chokes than uses them, are indeed things so easily attainable, that 
there seems to be no reason why we do not possess them except that 
if we once enjoyed them, they would be ever after looked upon as 
necessaries of life. Sir W. Fraser speaks to an already converted 
audience, but in spite of the obviousness of everything he says, there is 
so much liveliness and vigour in his attack, that few will regret the 
minutes they may devote to his little book. 

M. Auguste Laugel has just published, both in French and English, 
those admirable letters on the United States during the War which 
he originally sent to the Revue des Deua Mondes in the autumn of 
1864 and the spring of 1865.19 We know not of a more reliable 
account. The varied accomplishments, acute political discrimination, 
and sympathetic insight into the various tendencies, not only of the 
two great parties into which the United States may at present be 
said to be divided, but also into all the cross divisions between east 
and west, make this volume in the highest degree valuable. It is 
greatly to be regretted that the best books on America should be 
written by Frenchmen; that it should be so, is very natural, but it is 
not the less to be deplored both by Americans and Englishmen. We 
on each side of the Atlantic are too much alike, and our feelings 
partake of the character of family jealousies. We dwell upon our 
differences, and take but little notice of what we have in common: like 
members of the same household, who do not see their family likeness, 
but take notice only of the marks which distinguish them from one 
another. The sharp sayings and mutual bowtades which pass between 
us would be intolerable were it not for the fund of unexpressed esteem 
which they disguise and cover. One of the most important effects of 
the war, a result that was continually thrusting itself on M. Laugel’s 
observation, is the manner in which it has, as it were, pulled the 
United States together, and given them a strong national feeling and 
determined union, founded in common suffering and combined exertion 
for a noble and national aim, that will henceforth hold in adequate 
subjection the otherwise desirable local patriotism of the particular 
states. The Union is well worth the enormous price that has been 
paid for it, and now the price itself has become an external testimony 
to those whose prejudices blind them to its value. M. Laugel might 
very justifiably have given a more comprehensive title to his work, for 
his review of the condition of parties before the outbreak of the war, 
and his history of the movements connected with it, is so complete, 
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and at the same time so disengaged from transitory and unimportant 
particulars, that it affords the clearest and most intelligible account 
extant of the whole struggle. His chapter on the populations of the 
West is deserving of the fullest attention ; their character and tendencies 
have never been so well described, and their importance on the future 
of the great republic cannot be over-estimated. 


“The true America,” says M. Laugel, “only begins for the western farmer 
on his own slope of the poo chain; the national pride that burns in his 
heart is not fed by democratic passion alone; it is also inspired by the sight 
of those boundless plains open to his ambition, by those giant rivers, some 
running to the polar regions, others to the tropic seas. The old states have 
remained in many respects dependent on Europe. They borrow from it, not 
only goods and machines, but ideas. The West entirely escapes the European 
influence. By I cannot tell what inexplicable charm, what powerful fascina- 
tion, those who go towards the Rocky Mountains never look back to the 
Atlantic. The emigrant from New England never regrets on the prairies the 
hills where he was born, the Irishman never dreams of going back to his damp 
island; the German himself, faithful still to his native language, becomes un- 
faithful to his country. From these varied sources springs a new race, strong 
as the generous soil that rears it, proud and area The love of liberty 
and the feeling of equality become like congenital passions for it; its political 
convictions are not, as with the European, arms against a tyranny; it is not 
obliged to wrap them in formulas; its faith is a living faith. It is of the 
American of the West, above all, that it can be said that he not only believes 
himself to be, but that he is, the equal of all around him. The democratic 
spirit of the West is the virgin material that nothing has as yet tarnished.” 


This is the society which produced Abraham Lincoln; and there 
surely was something of a profound national instinct in the feeling 
which prompted the people of the various states to seek within its 
limits a President who should be before all things and in the fullest 
sense, American. To us it often seems that the late President’s life 
was a kind of symbol of the life to come of the nation which he led 
through its renovating crisis ; and that the unity and simplicity which 
an increased knowledge reveals in him, will more and more display 
itself in our estimate of his countrymen with the growth of our insight 
into American character. M. Laugel’s chapter on Mr. Lincoln is 
admirably judicious and discriminating. All the cavils of party and 
insinuations of opponents fall down before the simple evidence of a 
constantly present sense of duty, and of the most complete and thorough 
devotion to it. Of such men only is Schiller’s saying fully true, that 
they increase with their increasing sphere. Another account! of that 
important life has been published here by Mr. J. M. Ludlow, at first 
in the pages of “Good Words,” and consequently encumbered by mauy 
words that are merely goody. ‘The plan, however, on which it is put 
together is a well conceived one. The President is made to draw his 
own portrait; his numerous speeches are more or less fully reported, 
and connected with one another by narrative or comment. The 
evidence of a purpose settled from the first, but controlled by a respect 
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for the legal rights of those who opposed its execution, the patience 
with which the opportunity was waited for, and the noble assumption 
of the entire responsibility when at last he felt that he could act as 
president in the sense of his speeches as a senator, shines forth from a 
continuous perusal of these records in a manner that puts to shame 
the shallow and ignorant judgments which have been passed upon 
each stage of his progress towards the Emancipation Proclamation. 
His oration at the consecration of the burial-ground at Gettysburgh 
has but one equal, in that pronounced upon those who fell during the 
first year of the Peloponnesian war, and in one respect it is superior 
to that gyeat speech. It is not only more natural, fuller of feeling, 
more touching and pathetic, but we know with absolute certainty that 
it was really delivered. Nature here fairly takes precedence of Art, 
even though it be the Art of Thucydides. 

But if any remain who are still blind to the moral and political 
grandeur that is represented by America, they may perhaps become 
converted by the pleadings of Sir Morton Peto, who shows after a 
very American and exhaustive fashion, in a volume! bristling with 
statistics, what is the future which its physical resources promise to 
its inhabitants with a certainty that does not admit of dispute. 
Based on those census returns for which Americans have so strong a 
taste and aptitude, his views of the condition of the population, of the 
state of agriculture, manufactures, mineral industry and commerce, 
must make this volume highly popular among all who have com- 
mercial relations with the great republic. As might be expected, he 
is full of information on the railway system and general financial 
prospects, and equally full of confidence in the prosperity which they 
promise. Of the South he thinks that after tive years’ peace they will 
export double the value of their late cotton production. This opinion, 
it is true, was expressed before the very decided difference of opinion 
between the President and the Republican party had displayed itself. 
But that very difference has assumed such an exaggerated expression 
on both sides, that the conditions of a compromise cannot fail to 
suggest themselves to a practical race, famed, like their ancestors, 
for that method of settling their political dissensions. That the South 
should return to the House of Representatives more powerful by thirty 
members than it was before the war is a result the North cannot 
accept. It may be equally inexpedient that the North should be 
allowed to politically expatriate their southern fellow-countrymen 
until 1870. But when a simple amendment, “that the Basis of 
Representation should henceforth be sought in the number of qualified 
voters, instead of the population of each state,” promises a settlement 
which would meet the views of the temperate North and be at the 
same time probably accepted by the South, we need not expect that 
~ dead-lock of legislative and executivé opposition will long be allowed 
to last, 

If there are difficulties, and few will deny that they are almost 
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insurmountable, in writing a fresh and original book about Venice, it 
must be confessed that M. Howells deserves all the reputation which 
can flow from overcoming them.!® His book does not revel in new 
descriptions of thrice-described Palaces, and is not inordinately stuffed 
out with scraps of half digested Venetian history. The picturesque 
streets, the balmy and caressing atmosphere, are constantly felt, and 
afford an ever-present local tone to all he writes of the place he had 
lived in long enough to love with the love of knowledge. And not the 
place only, but the people as they live at the present day. Indeed, it is 
the people, and Venetian society, that offered themselves to him as the 
supremely interesting things. This point of view is one which is always 
present in the minds of cultivated Americans, and gives to their remarks 
a freshness and apparent originality which we seldom find, except in 
the very highest class of European travellers. There is hardly a feature 
of Venetian life that escapes his sympathetic observation, and his 
familiarity with both place and people often suggests to him little 
domestic dramas attached to the merest trifles that fall in his way, 
which he treats with a certain delicate humour that is very engaging. 
We suppose he was consul to the United States in Venice, and should 
like nothing better, if we were going there, and he still held his post, 
than an introduction to him from some friend he wished to oblige. 

M. Feydeau, whose method of inculcating virtue has mainly con- 
sisted in drawing elaborate pictures of vice, has been greatly scandalized 
by the speech which M. Dupin made against female extravagance and 
general luxury ;! some side shafts, which he directed against a certain class 
of modern French novels, have brought the righteous indignation of M. 
Feydeau in torrents on his head. It is not to be expected that the 
general scope of M. Dupin’s remarks should meet with fair treatment 
at such hands. The position that civilization and luxury are convertible 
terms, however it may be supported by epigrams and witty retorts, is 
too plainly inadequate for the purpose to which M. Feydeau puts it. 
But asa tour de force, especially in its early chapters, this little volume 
is amusing, and not a little plucky in the self-elected champion of rouge, 
erinoline, and false hair. We hope he will meet with an appropriate 
reward from every woman he meets of the character of his own Fanny. 

The second volume of Messrs. Fullarton’s “Imperial Gazetteer’’!* has 
appeared, and maintains all those qualities of amplitude and complete- 
ness which we admired in the first. 

“Two Months on the Tobique”} is a selection from the papers of an 
emigrant to New Brunswick, who, after trying his fortune in Australia, 
resolved to make experiment of the very different life which is offered 
by North American woods. The special reasons for the enterprise, 
and, indeed, any biographical details, have been withheld by the 
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editor of these posthumous papers. They seemed to him, and we 
think with justice, to possess literary and, as far as feeling is concerned, 
poetical merit sufficient to justify their publication on that ground 
alone. Their author, by way of determining whether the frost-bound 
regions of the north of New Brunswick offered insurmountable diffi- 
culties to a farming settlement, determined to pass a winter alone in 
the woods, though why his solitary experience would be more con- 
elusive than those he could have gained with a company of lumberers, 
we are at a loss to understand; at any rate, he found that the depths 
of a North American forest in these latitudes were intolerable in 
winter without society. The loneliness of his situation forced him to 
put down the feelings of the moment in his journal, and we think that 
a frosty wilderness in winter has never been better described. The 
absence of every other object of sympathy forces him into a kind of 
communion and fellowship with the wild creatures around him, which 
often finds vent in poetical reveries of great delicacy and pathos. When 
he could no longer endure his isolation he returned over the frozen 
river to his fellows, who were not more than twenty miles’ distance, 
but yet separated from him by no trifling obstacles of ice and snow. 
On his arrival at the nearest camp of lumberers or woodcutters, he 
found that he had all along been a subject of amused curiosity, while he 
thought himself cut off from all human sympathy; and we must confess 
that seems to us the most natural sentiment they could have enter- 
tained concerning him. 

We greatly doubt whether Mr. Farley? will produce in the minds of 
his readers the confidence he expresses in the resources and prospects 
of Turkey. His volume, however, is not the less valuable on that 
account. He displays an intimate knowledge of his subject, and his 
book contains a mass of information that will be of the greatest service 
to all who have relations with any part of the Suitan’s dominions. His 
admiration of the integrity and energy of the present Turkish 
ministry makes him hope all things from men so devoted to the im- 
provement of their country. But even when he has described the 
magnitude of the task they have undertaken, and displayed in the 
fullest manner the unimproved and almost inaccessible provinces of the 
empire, he does not seem to appreciate that there is something as 
necessary to success as an intelligence thoroughly European, or that 
without capital and the means it alone affords of realizing the resources 
on which he is so eloquent, the procedures of the Turkish Government 
are much too far advanced for the population which are to be affected 
by them, The work of a hundred years cannot be done in one gene- 
ration. European principles of révenue and taxation cannot be made 
prevalent in such an empire by mere proclamation, The difficulties 
are overwhelming, and, in our opinion, Mr. Farley keeps too much out 
of sight the enormous and almost insurmountable ones that are in- 
volved in the Turkish religion and social system. The arguments on 
which he relies are almost exclusively commercial ones, which are very 

6 “Turkey.” By J. L. Farley, Author of “Two Years in Syria,” &c. 
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powerful with those for. whom the book is written, but singularly 
otherwise with those of whom it treats. A very good account will be 
found of Fuad Pacha’s recent consolidation of the interior debt, 
coloured no doubt by personal regard for the Grand Vizier, but still 
complete and valuable. The same may be said of the remarks on 
the difficulties which the “Capitulations” throw in the way of 
any effective settlement of western Europeans in the country. The 
abuses of our consular jurisdictions are spoken of as they deserve, but 
without exaggeration or bitterness, though it would have been very 
easy to have fallen into an excess of either. In the Appendix are 
given the chief edicts of the Porte, and such commercial treaties as are 
at present the basis of trade between resident Europeans and the 
Government. 

There is something inexpressibly provoking about all the explorers 
of the Nile sources. The incredulity with which this journal received 
Captain Speke’s announcement is well known; and now Mr. Baker 
gives us a more coherent account,” indeed, but with the strange 
fatality which attends all travellers in these regions, he allows the proof 
of his views to be an argumentative one, depending upon reports and 
his own judgment of them, rather than on a positive investigation. We 
are far from feeling inclined to insinuate that he ought to bave pursued 
the route open to him by the northern outlet of the Lute Nzige of 
Speke, which he has determined to be a much more important body 
of water than the Victoria Nyanza. The reasons he gives for not 
adopting this course are a full personal justification, but at the same 
time they are but a renewed instance of that fatality which attends all 
expeditions into this wretched country. Simply as a book of travel and 
adventure, as an intelligible account of the native races and their 
politics, his book is greatly superior to those of Speke and Grant. The 
friendly manner in which he declines to rob the former of his laurels 
can hide from very few the fact of his persuasion that there is posi- 
tively no connexion between the two lakes, the Victoria and the Albert 
Nyanza. The Somerset of Speke does indeed run into the latter of 
these lakes at Magungo, but that it also flows from the former is not 
proved by Speke, and is inconsistent with the levels established by the 
two travellers. The total result of all this courageous endurance of 
every kind of physical want and of the most tormenting diseases, 
amounts to little more than that in our future maps of Africa we can 
exchange the old notice of “here there be elephants,” for the equally 
true but equally vague one of “here there be lakes.” The notion of 
possible trade and of ultimate civilization in its traces, is inconsistent 
with any sober estimate, either of the resources of the country, or of the 
difficulties of transport from them. The ethnographical gain seems to 
us to be but very small. The character of savages is identical wher- 
ever they are found: the small differences which they display flow 
directly from the greater or less difficulty with which they supply their 
physical needs. In a general sense it may be said that, within certain 
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limits, the less the difficulty the greater the savagery. The whole 
country south of Gondoroko is utterly demoralized by the slave-trade. 
Without much care for the future in any shape, how can a savage 
African guide himself by such ideas as he can form of it while subject 
to a scourge that makes any future but sudden death or slavery a thing 
hardly to be hoped for. Of course they live for the present day, and 
have no character at all, except such as may be attributed to those who 
are under the uncontrolled influence of the desires of the moment. The 
native African is not attractive any more than his descendants, wher- 
ever found. Mr. Baker does not love him, and has very good reasons 
for his aversion; that many of the natives he has left behind him 
entertain a more affectionate remembrance of himself, we can hardly 
imagine ; that he acquired an extraordinary influence among them, and 
made himself respected and feared in every personal conflict, is abun- 
dantly evident, but on the whole he must have appeared a mysterious 
phenomenon to them. One of the Latooka chiefs asked him very 
simply, “ Well, when you have found this lake, what will you do with 
it?” and we are afraid the Geographical Society itself would be as 
much puzzled as Mr. Baker to give him a satisfactory answer. Through 
all the danger, suffering, and frightful risks of such a journey as this, 
Mr. Baker was accompanied by his young wife, who more than once 
saved his life in open conflict and nursed him in disease :—services, 
indeed, which he had fully to return, for she-very nearly fell a sacrifice 
to the hardships they had to endure. At one time she was struck down 
by a sun-stroke and then prostrated by brain fever, long after they had 
exhausted their whole stock of medicines. Of course it is a personal 
question, and within the arbitrement of individual liberty, but we must 
confess we do not see the propriety of taking European women into situ- 
ations in which they must hold themselves ready for such a resolution as 
was indeed, at one time, agreed upon by Mr. and Mrs. Baker, that if 
he succumbed first to the exhaustion they were both suffering under, 
she should commit suicide to escape from the tender amatory proposals 
of the chief of the country in which death was staring them in the face. 

The “ History of the War in New Zealand!’ by Mr. Fox is the 
most clear and connected account to be met with of that long series of 
unfortunate mistakes which was the inevitable consequence of the 
attempt to govern a country at the antipodes from the serene and quiet 
regions of Downing-street. Mr. Fox has strong convictions, and is 
prepared to hear them called prejudices. His views are colonial views, 
and we do not see how any just ones can be formed if not in the colony. 
If any one should feel inclined to denounce him as unnecessarily hostile 
to the natives, we would request him first to ask himself, how he 
would feel if we had them among ourselves, say inthe West Riding of 
Yorkshire. We are afraid that the first time they ate a parson, our 
feelings would be quite beyond the control of any Aborigines Protec- 
tion Society. But putting all feeling aside, the colonist view ought to 
_ a fair hearing, and it could not be better advocated than by 

r. Fox. 
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SCIENCE. 


E believe there is a large class of persons who consider passing 
examinations as the ultimate end of scientific study. To 
them a short manual by J. C. Buckmaster! will be very acceptable. 
All the information which it contains bears more or less directly on 
the South Kensington science examinations. The examination papers 
of past years are inserted in the appendix, and alluded to in the 
preface. The book is professedly designed as a class book, and has 
evidently been prepared after a careful study of Dr. Hoffmann’s 
lectures. But its nomenclature is simply chaotic—especially that of 
the portion devoted to inorganic chemistry. This is perhaps no great 
disadvantage, as it is most probable that any sixchemists, if requested 
to write the name and rational formulz of half a dozen organic com- 
pounds, would produce as many different results. The work is 
illustrated by a large number of woodcuts, very rough, but for the 
most part suggestive. Considering low price and general accuracy it 
may prove useful in cases where cheapness is a necessity and where its 
faults may be corrected by the teacher. 

Mr. Spencer’s ‘‘ Elements of Qualitative Chemical Analysis’” is one 
of the most carefully prepared manuals which it has ever been our 
good fortune to meet with. The whole of the matter is tabulated, 
and, with the exception of the introduction, there are not ten pages 
of plain type. The author states in the preface that he has expressly 
avoided combining the practical manual for the laboratory with the 
descriptive treatise on elementary chemistry, conceiving, as he does, 
that such a combination is an error. In this we think he is perfectly 
right, for unless a manual be rendered very complete it cannot contain 
analytical details. This is well illustrated by the work before us, 
which, though in the tabular form, and dealing only with qualitative 
analysis, extends to over ninety pages. Of works of this kind one can 
only say either that they are accurate or inaccurate. As far as we have 
examined Professor Spencer’s reactions, we find them to come under 
the former head, and we think that students will find them very 
valuable. 

Professor Odling’s® little work consists for the most part of 
a treatise on organic chemistry in general. Lecture I. refers 
to the fact that some common nitrogenous compounds derived 
from the metamorphosis of animal tissues are of very simple 
nature, being amides of certain well-known radicles. The three 
Gerhardt-types, viz., hydrochloric acid, water, and ammonia, 
are treated of at some length. Then follows a short sketch of the 
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metallic compounds, which is not satisfactory, being consistent neither 
with itself nor with many chemical facts. Thus we are told that 
the chlorides of the metals may be divided into three classes, corre- 
sponding to the chlorides of the non-metals ; but on the opposite page 
there is a table of metallic chlorides in which four classes are given, 
whilst in point of fact there are at the very least five classes of metallic 
chlorides. In reality we know mono, di, tri, tetra, and hexachlorides, 
the last class being exemplified by the very common perchlorides of 
iron and chromium, and by chloride of aluminium. Afterwards we 
find marsh gas treated as a typical hydro-carbon presenting replaceable 
hydrogen, but it is not brought out with proper distinctness how 
general typical hydrocarbons are. Altogether this portion of the 
book is some years behind the day. In Lecture II. we meet with a 
passage on “ residues’? (a word almost equivalent to radicles), with 
a graphical representation of residues in the act of coalescence, which, 
we think, will afford assistance to some minds. A large portion of 
Lectures III. and IV. is taken up with an account of the artificial 
building up of organic compounds from inorganic materials. The 
arrangement by which an exposition of the doctrine of correlation of 
forces is here interpolated, does not conduce to clearness. In this 
account of the organic synthesis there occurs a quotation from a paper 
of Kolbe’s in Liebig’s “ Annalen” of 1845. The same quotation occurs 
in a lecture delivered at the Royal Institution in the spring of 1864, 
and there is a remarkable similarity between this portion of Pro- 
fessor Odling’s book and the lecture from which this unacknowledged 
translation is taken. Lecture V. treats of the origin and sources of 
muscular force ; and Lecture VI. winds up with a few considerations 
on the character of alterative medicines. 

In a former number‘ we had occasion to comment upon the vagaries 
of modern chemical nomenclature. Changes in nomenclature are of 
necessity an evil, which is bad enough even when great uniformity and 
symmetry follow as its fruit. In the work before us, however, we 
have novelties of nomenclature pure and simple. The changes follow 
no rule, being dictated, as it appears to us, by absolute caprice. Thus, 
for example, the alcohol C,H,,O, usually called caproic alcohol or 
hexylic aleohol by chemical writers, figures in Professor Odling’s book 
as caprylic alcohol, a name never before bestowed upon it by any 
author, and already appropriated by a neighbouring alcohol which 
most chemists would rather not confound with it. 

It appears to be a fixed notion with some people that Geometry can 
be best taught by means of angular patches of bright colours. This, 
at least, is evidently the impression on Mr. Oliver Byrne’s mind, as 
he has already published a coloured Euclid, and now sends us another 
book glowing with blue and red. The title of this book is the “ Young 
Geometrician,’’> and its object is to show how by means of two triangular 
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> “The Young Geometrician; or, Practical Geometry without Compasses.” 
By Oliver Byrne. 8vo, London: Chapman and Hall. 1865. 
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rulers and a slip of brass with holes in it (contained in a pocket of the 
cover),a great many geometrical figures may be described, in some 
cases with greater facility than by the use of compasses. Many of the 
problems thus worked out are very ingenious, but the directions for 
performing some of them are so complicated that we fancy young 
geometricians in general would prefer working steadily at Euclid, 
The author claims to have solved two very knotty problems—namely, 
the trisection of angles and the determination of the side of a cube of 
double the solid contents of the cube of a given line. These problems 
may be of some practical value, but of course as their solution, like 
that of nearly all the rest in the book, depends upon sliding one of the 
rules upon the other, they can make no pretence to be mathematical. 
Dr. Lardner’s “ Handbook of Natural Philosophy” has long been 
regarded as a good introduction to the study of physics and mechanics, 
both for the general reader and for scholastic purposes. A new edition 
of the volume treating of electricity, galvanism, and acoustics, has 
just been prepared by Professor Foster,’ of University College, and 
contains a considerable amount of new matter, especially with relation 
to some of the practical applications of electricity and magnetism 
which have come into notice chiefly since the death of Dr. Lardner. 
Great alterations and improvements have also been made by Professor 
Foster in other departments of the work, more particularly in the 
chapters relating to the general phenomena of galvanism. We may 
notice that the editor, no doubt from a desire to retain as much as 
possible of the author’s work, has continued to make use of the ex. 
pression “electric fluid,” although admitting (p. 3) that the notion of 
such a fluid is untenable. Professor Foster seems to think that the 
use of the expressiun facilitates the description of some electrical 
phenomena, but it is very questionable whether the convenience of 
employing it is at all commensurate with the inconvenience of con- 
veying an erroneous impression to the student at his very outset. 
After ten years passed in investigations, Dr. Sestier left behind 
him an immense mass of documents relating to the nature and effects 
of lightning, which have been carefully worked up by Dr. C. Méhu, 
and published in two octavo volumes.’ Of these the tirst commences 
with a description of the clouds from which lightning may be pro- 
duced, and proceeds to describe the general phenomena of lightning and 
thunder. In succeeding chapters different forms under which lightning 
has presented itself are described, illustrated with a great number of 
details of observations. This completes the first part of the work ; the 
second, third, and fourth treat’ of the effects produced by lightning 
upon the surface of the earth and objects resting upon it, whether 
animate or inanimate, and include an elaborate discussion of the effects 
of a stroke of lightning upon man and animals, which will be of great 





6 ** Handbook of Natural Philosophy.” By Dionysius Lardner. Electricity, 
Magnetism, and Acoustics. Seventh Thousand. Revised and Edited by George 
C. Foster. 12mo. London: Walton and Maberly. 1866, 

7 “De la Foudre, de ses formes et de ses effets, &c.” Par M. le Dr. Sestier. 
Rédigé et completé par le Dr.C. M¢hu. 2 vols. 8vo. Paris: Baillitre. 1866. 
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service to medical men. The fifth and eoncluding part. is devoted to 
the consideration of the nature, arrangement, advantages, and disad- 
vantages of lightning-conductors, and of the precautions to be taken 
for the sake of personal security during a thunder-storm. This section 
of the work is also most valuable and interesting. 

If Dr. Sestier, or his editor, warns us that the fires caused by 
lightning “are generally remarkable for their rapidity and violence,” 
Mr. Young will tell us of the best methods of constructing engines 
and organizing brigades of firemen to put them out; and it will 
astonish many of our readers to find how much interesting matter can 
be brought together on such a subject.8 Mr. Young commences with 
an inquiry into the eause of fires, which seems to be generally careless- 
less, although he attributes some to spontaneous combustion. The 
list of great conflagrations which follows this, and especially the his- 
torical account of fire brigades, will be read with much interest, as will 
also Mr. Young’s detailed deseription of the gradual advance of the 
fire engine from the rude contrivances of some ancient engineers to 
the powerful steam engines which may now be seen only too frequently 
rattling through the streets of London. In fact, the principle of our 
modern hand-engine, as is pointed out by Mr. Young, was applied by 
Hero of Alexandria about two thousand years ago, and it seems to 
have been pretty nearly stationary ever since. Mr. Young strongly 
maintains the necessity of greatly increased’ fire-subduing force in this 
country, and especially in our larger towns and cities, and expresses 
himself in favour of the volunteer principle in forming brigades. 

One of the conditions of existence of popular scientific writers 
seems to be, that they should from time to time hash up their 
materials as it were, and furnish them to the public under a new form. 
Some of them perform this operationin so satisfactory a manner as really 
to produce bpoks adapted for different circles of readers, and amongst 
these we must reckon Mr. Page, whose geological writings, although 
of course very similar in the general nature of their contents, cer- 
tainly exhibit considerable originality of treatment. In a new ele- 
mentary treatise, entitled “Geology for General Readers,”® he has 
brought the leading facts and theories of geology into a very compaet 
and readable form, indicating first the general principles of physical 
geology, and then proceeding to give a sketch of the different systems 
of rocks in the ascending order of their superposition. These chap- 
ters, although very brief, are generally well suited for the comprehen- 
sion of the general reader,—the descriptions of the tertiary and recent 
formations, and of the effects of the glacial epoch (the latter preceded 
by a good sketch of the action of ice as at present witnessed), are 
rather fuller than the rest, and place these difficult matters in a very 





8 “ Fires, Fire Engines, and Fire Brigades: with a History of Manual and 
Steam Fire Engines, &.” By C. F. T. Young. 8vo. London: Lockwood 
and Co. 1866. 

® “Geology for General Readers : a Series of Popular Sketches in Geology and 
imemtalegy.” By David Page. 12mo, Edinburgh and London: Biackwood. 
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clear light. We are glad to see that in a work intended for general 
perusal, Mr. Page unhesitatingly adopts the view of the high antiquity 
of man, whose origin, he says, is clearly “very far beyond the limits 
of the ordinarily received chronology of the human race.” Recog- 
nising the law of progression in organized nature, he is not satisfied, 
with Darwin’s hypothesis, maintaining that there must be “ other 
factors over and above all those which have yet been brought forward, 
to account for the plan of vital development ;” but at the same time 
he speaks out boldly in favour of the hypothesis of evolution, and 
justly stigmatizes the outcry that has been raised against it as “ utterly 
senseless and unworthy.” 

Dr. Hartwig is another example of the réchauffeur. Having com- 
menced with the “Sea and its Living Wonders,” and proceeded to 
describe the “ Tropical World,” he now gives, under the title of “ Har- 
monies of Nature,”!° a series of sketches of what he regards as pecu- 
liarly forcible examples of the reciprocally beneficial relations of dif- 
ferent parts of the great system of nature. It must be confessed, 
however, that he has introduced some new elements into his present 
work, the first of these chapters being devoted respectively to the 
consideration of “'The Starry Heavens,” ‘‘ Heat and Light,” and the 
“ Atmospheric Ocean.” But these occupy only a small space; the 
great bulk of the work consists of a teleological examination of 
animals and plants, diluted with a very considerable amount of details 
which are not teleological. The structures of animals and plants, as 
adapted to their mode of life and to the conditions under which they 
live, are regarded as wonderful harmonies by writers on Natural 
Theology ; but it never seems to strike them that there is another 
view of such matters under which it would be still more surprising if 
an organism could be found with its structure and mode of life in anta- 
gonism to the conditions surrounding it in nature. What are we to 
say to such curious telealogical arguments as the following? Speaking 
of the Elateridz (the beetles, commonly known to boys under the name 
of skipjacks), Dr. Hartwig tells us that “their legs are so short that 
they are unable to right themselves again when placed on their back ; 
but Providence, which leaves none of its creatures unprotected, has 
given them another means to extricate themselves from this unplea- 
sant situation,” and this he proceeds to explain; but it does not 
seem to occur to him to inquire why “ Providence’’ should in the first 
place have shortened the legs of these beetles so as to necessitate the 
curious and somewhat convulsive jumping by which they regain their 
natural position. However, notwithstanding the natural-theological 
trammels in which he has worked, aud which (if we may judge from 
the mode in which Providence and the Creator are occasionally intro 
duced) did not sit very easily upon him, Dr. Hartwig has certainly 
brought together in his “ Harmonies of Nature” a great amount of 
entertaining Natural.History, which seems to be generally given cor- 





10 <The Harmonies of Nature ; or Unity of Creation.” By Dr. G. Hartwig. 
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rectly and in a readable form, although the style is too frequently 
disfigured by a straining after fine writing. 

The second volume of Professor Owen’s great work on the anatomy 
of vertebrate animals!! has made its appearance, and is devoted to the 
purely anatomical consideration of the Hamatotherma, or warm-blooded 
animals, including the two classes of birds and mammals. This work, 
when completed, will undoubtedly form the best English text-book of 
the comparative anatomy of the vertebrata, although there are some 
points, especially of a zoological nature, in which we could wish to see 
it improved. 

Professor Rymer Jones’s popular account of the Animal Creation,” 
published by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, con- 
tains, as might be expected, a tolerable outline of the general facts of 
Zoology, but it hardly appears to possess any advantages over other 
works of a similar scope. Indeed the system adopted is in many parts 
antiquated, being founded chiefly upon Cuvier’s “ Régne Animal.”’ This 
is especially the case with the vertebrate classes. There is a good deal 
of very loose zoology in some places, as for instance where the encri- 
nites are compared to polypes strengthened with calcareous pieces ; 
and in the whole arrangement of the anthozoa, which is a mere mass 
of confusion. A good deal of ignorance of details is also shown in 
the adoption of erroneous names, which is especially manifested in the 
case of the leaf insects; these are said to belong to the genus Mantis, 
and their description includes a most original combination of the 
characteristics of the two totally dissimilar groups. Again, the grass- 
hoppers are said to be Gryllus campestris, and the locusts, Gryllus 
locusta, whilst the house cricket is Gryllus domesticus, and the mole 
cricket simply Gryllotalpa—a system of nomenclature which it would 
puzzle Professor Jones to explain; and the llama has for its scientific 
appellation, Auwchenia llaoma, the vicunia being by some singular pro- 
cess converted into Camelus Vicunna. ‘There are many other in- 
stances of this carelessness in the employment of names intended to 
fulfil the purpose of a zoological nomenclature, the selection of which 
seems to be regarded by many popular writers as a matter of no con- 
sequence, the presence of such names being indeed indispensable to 
give the book a scientific appearance : but their meaning, in many cases, 
is probably as much a mystery to the writer as to the reader.” 
Whether Professor Jones is in this position we cannot say, but most 
certainly his present book will not add to his reputation. 

MM. Sauvage and Hamy have contributed to the literature of 
primeval man in the north of France a pamphlet on the Quaternary 
beds of the Boulonnais,!2 and the remains of human industry which 





1 “On the Anatomy of Vertebrates.” Vol. II. ‘‘ Birds and Mammals.” By 
Richard Owen. 8vo. London: Longmans. 1866. 

43 “«The Animal Creation: a Popular Introduction to Zoology.” By Thomas 
Rymer Jones. 12mo. London. 1865. 

13 «* Etude sur les Terrains Quaternaires du Boulonnais, et sur les débris d’In- 
dustrie humaine qu’ils renferment.” Par M.M. E. Sauvage et E.T.Hamy. 8vo. 
Paris: Lacroix. 1866. 
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they contain. They describe in some detail the various beds of the 
Quaternary age, from the drift of Sangatte up to the Loess, and com- 
pare them with their analogues in other districts, and discuss the 
question of the mode and period of the formation of the Straits of 
Dover. Worked flints were first found in the neighbourhood of 
Boulogne by M. Bouchard-Chantéreaux and the authors have since 
found numerous specimens in beds which they refer to the loess. They 
are of various forms, but generally small. 


It can admit of no question that an account of the natural history 
of disease, of the pathology of disease, and of the best known 
means of preventing and treating it, such as it is the aim of Dr. 
Reynolds’s “System of Medicine” to supply, was much wanted at 
the present time.* And we think that the principie upon which the 
editor has proceeded in meeting this want is the correct one, as, 
indeed, it is the only one likely to fulfil adequately the design of the 
publication. So greatly have the observations of medical science in- 
creased that no one man can now write acomplete system of medicine, 
It is therefore imperative, in order to secure the production of a good 
treatise where the field of research is so vast, to entrust the descrip- 
tions of different diseases to those who have made them their special 
study. This is the plan adopted by Dr. Reynolds, and we think that 
the result so far justifies the wisdom of the course pursued. It is 
obviously, however, very necessary, when men are thus writing on their 
favourite subjects, that they should be sternly kept within due bounds, 
and should not be allowed to enter into disquisitions upon theories 
which, though they may be ingenious, are not sufficiently established. 
What might be very good in a monograph may be very bad in a 
“System of Medicine” aspiring to become a standard work. A great 
and difficult responsibility rests, therefore, upon the editor, who must 
not only exercise good judgment, but—what is perhaps more hard— 
must be capable of hardening his heart and sternly cutting out any- 
thing in a particular article which interferes with the completeness of 
the work as a whole. The expression of this caution has been pro- 
voked by an article on Typhoid Fever in the present volume, which 
occupies the disproportionate space of seventy-eight pages, which is 
devoted to the setting forth of particular views, not yet, at any rate, 
generally received, and which not only contains a great deal of theo- 
retical speculation, but several accounts of cases entailing much re- 
petition. Without saying a word of the actual merits or demerits of 
the article as an independent effusion, we may justly say that, standing 
where it does stand, it contains much that it should not contain, and 
might not improperly have been curtailed. 

The introduction, by the editor, treating of disease generally in 
regard to its natural history, causes, pathology, and classification, is a 





“ « A System of Medicine.” Edited by J. Russell Reynolds, M.D. Vol. I. Con- 
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well-written composition conceived in a philosophical spirit. Another 
article, which may be mentioned for the correct style in which it is 
written, though it perhaps treats some matters a little summarily, is 
the one on Typhus Fever, by Dr. Buchanan. Without requiring of all 
the writers that they should write as correctly as the editor does, 
some few of them certainly ought to have given more attention to 
style than they appear to have done, and in no case ought to have let 
pass ungrammatical sentences. The elaborate articles on Croup and 
Diphtheria, by Mr. Squire, evince the conscientious industry of their 
author, and are marked by sound sense and a thoroughly practical spirit. 
An important and highly suggestive essay on Constitutional Syphilis, by 
Mr. Hutchinson, contains the author’s views on the subject, and 
cannot fail to be interesting and instructive. The carefully written 
article on Scurvy, by Dr. Buzzard, will be valuable because of the 
author’s mature reflections founded on his own observations and on @ 
candid consideration of those of others. Cholera is treated of by Dr. 
Goodeve, whose great experience is sufficient guarantee of the value of his 
article, and Dr. Garrod occupies more than a hundred pages with 
articles on Gout and Rheumatism. A carefully compiled index will 
add much to the value of this first volume of what promises to be an 
excellent work. ‘Two more volumes will complete it; and we hope to 
see them appear soon, both because it is desirable that the medical 
profession should be in possession of a complete System of Medicine 
brought up to the present level of science, and because it is desirable 
that the sale of a work which well deserves support should not be 
injured by a protracted publication. 

An article on Epidemics, which appeared in the British Quarterly 
Review, has been enlarged by the addition of some new matter, and 
published as a small volume for the use of the public. The author 
sets forth clearly and forcibly much practical information which the 
public ought to be in possession of, and in particular points out the 
preventibility of certain epidemic diseases by the energetic adoption in 
practice of establislied scientific principles. The plan adopted is to 
treat, first, of the fevers arising from destitution and overcrowding ; 
secondly, of epidemic diseases dependent on the neglect of sanitary 
conditions ; and, thirdly, of those epidemic diseases which are com- 
paratively independent of defective sanitary arrangements. Certain 
statements are, perhaps, made more positively than the present un- 
certain state of knowledge justifies ; but this may be thought an ex- 
cusable exaggeration in writing for the public, whose attention to these 
most important considerations it is difficult to obtain, unless they are 
made somewhat sensational. If the principles which Dr. Anstie so 
earnestly inculcates were really taken to heart by the proper authorities 
and effectually applied, there can be no question that a vast amount of 
disease would be prevented, and that we should have no more of those 
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painful exhibitions of sudden panic and frantic energy which now and 
then break in upon the usual ignorant apathy. 

Books on Cholera are becoming so many as to defy the industry of 
the most patient reader. A small volume by Dr. Macpherson is not 
intended to give a complete account of the disease, but contains some 
interesting observations made with regard to cholera in India, and 
much practical information, founded on a personal experience of more 
than twenty-four years.'6 The author writes as one who has some- 
thing to say, and who desires to say it as simply and plainly as possible, 
and his practical remarks cannot fail to be instructive to those who 
are interested in investigating the origin, nature, and mode of diffu- 
sion of the terrible pest. His remarks on the present much discussed 
theory, or rather bundle of theories, with regard to an assumed blood 
poison, an assumed spasm of the branches of the pulmonary artery, 
and assumed attempts by vomiting and purging to get rid of the 
poison, with other assumptions too numerous to mention, are calm 
and impartial ; and he points out that the so-called evacuant treat- 
ment has had a fair trial in India long ‘since and has failed. The 
more the observed facts are candidly weighed, the more difficult, he 
thinks, it is to reconcile them with any theory. 

The chapter on epidemic cerebro-spinal meningitis, which appeared 
in Dr. Hirsch’s “ Handbook of Pathology,” }” has been corrected and 
enlarged by the light of further observations made during the late 
epidemic in the eastern provinces of Prussia, and is now published 
separately by its author. It is really an excellent monograph on the 
disease. From a learned historical inquiry into which the author 
enters, there seems great reason to think that the disease has repeatedly 
prevailed epidemically in times past, and that its description as a new 
disease has arisen from the exact investigations of late years. The 
manner of its appearance and the usual mode of its existence in 
different epidemics are patiently traced, and from elaborate discussion 
of its nature, causation, and pathology the distinct conclusion is come 
to, that it is a specific epidemic disease of an infectious nature, which 
owes its origin to a hitherto unknown specific morbid poison, and 
which may perhaps under favourable circumstances be propagated by 
contagion. Its symptoms are indicative of inflammation of the pia 
mater of the brain and spinal cord, aud of different secondary consti- 
tutional diseases. 

Pfliiger, whose name is so well known in this country for physio- 
logical researches, has published the results of his investigation into 
the mode in which nerves end in glands.1® The researches of Bilharz 
and Kiihne have proved that the substance of the nerves which go to 





*6 “Cholera in its Home ; with a Sketch of the Pathology and Treatment of the 
Disease.” By John Macpherson, M.D. Churchill and Sons. 1866. 

¥” “Die Meningitis Cerebro-spinalis Epidemica vom historisch-geographischen 
und pathologisch-therapeutischen Standpunkte.”  Bearbeitet von Dr. August 
Hirsch. Berlin. 1866. 

8 “Die Endigungen der Absonderungsnerven in den Speicheldriisen.” Von 
Dr. A. F. W. Ptliiger. Bonn. 1866. 
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the electric organs of certain fishes passes continuously into the pro- 
toplasm of the electric plates, and that in like manner the actual 
contents of motor nerves pass by continuity of substance into the 
protoplasm of the muscular fibres. Pfliiger has now shown, or at any 
rate believes that he has shown, that the nerves which go to the 
glands actually penetrate the walls of their cells and terminate in the 
nuclei — that the nuclei of the epithelial cells do in fact consti- 
tute the peripheric ending of the nerve fibres. A second mode of 
ending which he has discovered is in certain multipolar ganglionic cells 
that are connected with the glandular cells by short, finely granular 
processes. Numerous drawings of what he has seen under the micro- 
scope render his account of the matter very clear, and, if they are 
faithful representations of the realities, may be held to establish his 
views. 

Dissenting from the cqgmmon opinion that the medicine of the 
West is of Oriental origin, and convinced that it really took its rise in 
Greece, M. Daremberg, already known for historical medical research, 
has devoted himself to the investigation of the condition of medicine 
in Greece at the time when the Homeric poems were written.!9 ‘“ These 
poems are,” he holds, “the most ancient echo of the most distant 
traditions, and represent the primitive medicine of the Greeks.’”” He 
searches out the different passages in Homer which make mention of 
physicians, and shows what a high regard was entertained for them; 
he enumerates the anatomical terms used and expounds the meaning 
attached to them; he discusses the sort of physiology which the 
Greeks were in possession of, and describes the different kinds of wounds 
that were inflicted on the warriors in the many fights before Troy, 
and the manner of surgical treatment, as fur as ascertainable. On the 
whole he discovers evidence of a far better knowledge of medicine at 
the time of Homer than is generally supposed to have existed. 

Certain men of more or less eminence in France have thought well 
to deliver a series of extra-academical historical lectures on medicine 
and surgery, taking as texts the lives of certain great physicians and 
surgeons.” Each lecture in the volume now published is by a different 
author, and is, therefore, completely independent in regard to doctrines 
adopted and views propounded. Some of the lecturers have endea- 
voured, without aiming at being very erudite, to treat in a popular 
manner the great historical facts of medical science ; while others 
have entered into the discussion of abstruse scientific questions, with- 
out thinking much of popular success. The lectures are accordingly 
very unlike in plan, and, we may add, very unequal in treatment. It 
is impossible to criticise in the space which we have at our disposal 
so many different writers on so many different subjects ; and we regret 
this necessity the less as we are of opinion that the time has not yet 
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come for criticising and appraising the different medical theorics which 
have been enunciated at various times: the theories of the day are 
far too shifting and uncertain to afford a firm standing ground, and 
no real law of development can be educed from a consideration of the 
past until the development in progress has been declared more dis- 
tinctly. 

Tt a no small reproach to the scientific men of this country that, 
with means for training and taking care of idiots superior to those in 
any other country, nothing whatever should have been done in the in- 
vestigation of the causes and varieties of idiocy, and the thousand in- 
teresting and important questions that arise out of this painful arrest 
of human development. ‘The authors of the little work now before 
us”! do not aim to write a treatise on idiocy, or to give any scientific 
information concerning idiots; they appear to have published the 
rules for the training, education, and nursing of idiots that are in force 
at the Eastern Counties Asylum for Idiots. No doubt the book con- 
tains suitable directions and valuable hints, such as will be found 
useful by those who have occasion to apply them; but we cannot 
recommend it to any but those who have such painful necessity im- 
posed upon them. 

Dr. Beigel has published a book on the “Inhalation of Atomized 
Fluids,’’” in which he strives to point out that it constitutes an addition 
to therapeutics which should by no means be neglected. In the first 
part he treats of the inhalation of atomized fluids in general, and 
describes the different instruments invented and used for the purpose ; 
and in the second part he treats of inhalation applied to special diseases, 
and records several cases of disease of the respiratory organs that were 
much benefited by its use. He does not seem to be disposed to ex- 
aggerate unfairly the value of the means which he recommends. 

Dr. Dobell has reprinted certain papers which have appeared in 
medical journals, in which he has maintained that tuberculosis is due 
to a defect in the action of the pancreas on the fat taken in the food.” 
He supposes that the blood is not duly supplied with the elements of 
fat, and that the albuminoid tissues of the body are therefore disin- 
tegrated, and he advocates the administration of an emulsion of fat 
and pancreatic juice. ‘The theory and practice appear to be alike ill- 
founded and suspicious, 

The author of a Hunterian address on Medicine and Psychology 
would not have done amiss if he had been at the pains to arrange his 
ideas, and to settle clearly in his own mind what it was he wished to 
say. As matters are at present, he wanders aimlessly and restlessly 





21 «A Manual for the Classification, Training, and Education of the Feeble- 
minded, Imbecile, and Idiotic.” By P. Martin Duncan, M.B. and \, illiam 
Millard. Longmans, Green, and Co. 1866. 

23 «*On Inhalation as a Means of Local Treatment of the Organs of Res, iration 
by Atomized Fluids and Gases.” By Hermann Beigel, M.D. Hardwicke. 1866. 

% “On the Nature, Cause, and Treatment of Tuberculosis.” By Horace 
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from subject to subject the most unlike, producing an inflated medley, 
in which seraps of irrelevant poetry, commonplace quotations, and 
obscure references to Hunter, thrust forward in the most incoherent 
manner, painfully display the author’s defective mental training and 
eonfound the reader. 

Mr. John Muter conceives that the alkaline permanganates™ have 
not received sufficient attention from the medical world. He therefore 
gives us a list of all the uses to which he thinks they could be applied. 
That they are disinfectants of great power and without odour has long 
been known; they have been to some extent employed as such, but 
hitherto they have not been as extensively used in medicine as they 
evidently might be with advantage. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


HE second volume of a History of Julius Cesar bears on the last 
page of the narrative the name of Napoléon. Casar has 
often been ill-used, but never more so than in the conversion of his 
wonderful story into a sort of prediction of the career of the Corsican 
Adventurer and his enigmatical successor. It is impossible to deny 
the greatness of Cesar, or to refuse to acknowledge that the enslaver 


of Rome was a man of comprehensive and enlightened views, 
which had, at any rate for their collateral object, the increased well- 
being of a large portion of the human race. There was more of 
humanity in Cesar, who fought against the senate, than in Brutus, 
with his narrow political views and fanatical adherence to super- 
annuated institutions. Splendid in action and powerful in intellect, 
a great captain, an able statesman, a legislator, an orator, a poet and 
historian, Cesar overawes and fascinates the world even now. For 
Cesar’s violent assumption of power, something may be said by way 
of extenuation, but Czsar’s subversion of the constituted government 
of his country can only recommend him to a second-rate imitator. 
When we see so magnificent an individuality as Cesar degraded into a 
precedent for nineteenth century despotism, we see also to what base 
uses a noble memory may be put. ‘lhe moral of Hamlet receives a 
practical exemplification, and of the hero’s dust it may be said with 
a little metaphorical accommodation, that we find it stopping a bung- 
hole. In the second volume of the history of this pre-eminent man, we 
have a narrative of those immortal campaigns, which he reported in 
great part with his own pen; and on the whole, a tolerably fair and 
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generally correct version. The author has read and paraphrased the 
Commentaries; his descriptions are clear and intelligible, though 
scarcely vivid or even vigorous. There is no masterly reflection in 
the volume; the treatment of the subject never excites admiration ; 
but usually we find an unobjectionable level of literary accomplish- 
ment, praiseworthy fidelity to authority, and perfectly respectable 
composition. We have, in short, a third-rate Cesar’s third-rate com- 
mentary on the Commentaries of a fancied prototype. ‘The new 
Commentary is divided into two books. The first book contains 
eight chapters and unfolds the story of the Gallic war, indicating its 
political causes, and describing the state of Gaul in Cesar’s time. 
The Helvetian campaign and that against Ariovistus; the war 
against the Belgians, the Veneti, the Morini, Menapii, and the first 
invasion of Britain, furnish matters for several chapters. The sieges 
of Avaricum and Gergovia, the operations of Labienus, and invest- 
ment of Alesia are narrated in the tenth chapter, and the eleventh 
ends with the capture of Uxellodunum and the complete submission of 
Gaul. The second book, comprised in ten chapters, resumes the 
account of the Gallic war, carries us to Rome and to Egypt, explains 
the policy of Pompey and Crassus, relates the expedition of the latter 
against the Parthians with its disastrous issue, the murder of Clodius, 
the insurrection of Gaul, and the two invasions of Britain. It was 
towards the close of this epoch that the Republic was declared in 
danger, that the question of right arose between Cesar and the 
Senate, till the stringent measures employed against him impelled, 
and, in the opinion of his most recent biographer, justified, the resort 
to arms. With this crisis in the fortunes of Cesar and the Common- 
wealth, the second volume of the new version of their common history 
is brought to a conclusion. The narrative presented in this volume, 
is in the main correct. In one instance, indeed, we have found a 
military movement accurately reported by “ Napoleon,” where an 
inaccurate account appears in Mr. Merivale, from whom we should 
least have expected it. Czsar’s words are: “Cum hostium acies a 
sinistro cornu pulsa atque in fugam conversa esset, a dextro cornu 
vehementer multitudine suorum nostram aciem premebant,” which 
Mr. Merivale misinterprets, “ The right wing of the Germans was at last 
broken and scattered in flight, but the left resisted, and, swaying 
slowly this way and that, overpowered the forces confronted with it ;” 
while “Napoleon” correctly renders the passage, “‘ La gauche d’ Arioviste 
ne résista pas longtemps; mais tandis qu’elle était repoussée et mise 
en fuite, la droite, formée des masses profondes, pressait vivement les 
Romains.” Equally or still more creditable is it to the French 
biographer that he stigmatizes Cxsar’s treatment of the Veneti as a 
crue! punishment, though it is true he weakens the force of the admis- 
sion by the apology which he subjoins. In another instance, the 
defeat before Gergovia, he not only acknowledges the ill-success of his 
hero, but he asserts that Casar, in his version of the transaction, has 
had recourse to an ingenious disguise, nor does he make the least 
attempt in depicting the invasion of Britain to exhibit the natives as 
prostrate at the feet of a conqueror. Even the second invasion he 
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allows did not terminate in the complete submission of the island, 
and after quoting conflicting authorities, he seems to leave it to the 
reader to decide, whether the invader even secured any plunder; 
though he might have intimated that Cicero’s language implies that 
he did not. To confer value on this narrative, much labour has been 
expended on the endeavour to identify the battle-fields and other 
localities to which the name of Cesar has lent distinction, but with 
what success we must leave the archxologist to pronounce. We 
cannot, however, refrain from expressing a sense of the disappoint- 
ment we experienced when we turned to the pages in which the ques- 
tion of the place of Cesar’s embarkation, prior to the invasion of 
Britain, is discussed. We had fancied, as Mr. Merivale appears to 
have fancied, that imperial investigation would have thrown light 
on the subject, instead of which, we find little more than a reiteration 
of the old arguments in favour of Boulogne, and properly speaking no 
discussion at all. For ourselves, we don’t believe in Boulogne. Czsar 
sailed from Portus Itius, he tells us, on the second invasion, and a 
comparison of the passage, in which he relates the preparations for the 
first attack with that in which he describes the preparations for the 
second, shows that Portus Itius was the starting place on the former 
occasion as well. Now Boulogne was not called Portus Itius, but 
Gesoriacum, or Portus Morinorum Britannicus, as in Pliny; and Strabo’s 
words, rightly understood (and “ Napoleon” does not rightly under- 
stand them) are decisive as to the non-identity of the two :—* To those 
sailing from the neighbourhood of the Rhine, the passage is not from 
the mouths of that river, but from the Morini, who border on the 
Menapii, among whom also is situated Itium, which the deified Caesar 
used as his naval station when about to pass over to the island.” 
Ptolemy, too, distinguishes between Gesoriacum and Itium, Itium 
being the promontory now called Cap Grinez, and Portus Itius, Wis- 
sant, or Witsand being afew miles to the east of the promontory. 
Reckoning about twenty-two miles from Portus Itius to the English 
cliffs, we get Cxsar’s distance of about thirty miles. We also recog- 
nise in Sangatte the ulterior portus, and in Ambleteuse the southern 
small landing-place of the Commentaries. The name Itius still exists 
in Wissant, and though Wissant had not a sufficiently capacious port 
to hold all Cesar’s ships, it had a wide sheltered sandy bay, where 
they might very well be hauled up. Moreover it is said that in frag- 
ments of old buildings found at Wissant, and in pieces of oak dug 
out of the dunes on each side of the stream, we have evidence that 
confirms the old tradition that Wissant since the Roman occupation 
has been sanded up. Wissant then, or some spot near it, fairly fulfils 
the conditions of the Commentaries, while, though Boulogne too has 
some points of resemblance, it is not Itius but Gesoriacum. That 
Napoleon I.'when he was preparing to invade Britain selected Boulogne 
for his port of embarkation, is considered by Napoleon III. as a strong 
presumption that it was chosen for the same purpose by Cesar. We 
know that Mr. Lewin is of this opinion, but still it is difficult to 
avoid the suspicion that the author of Cwsar’s history is influenced by 
motives derived from Napoleonic speculations on the eternal fitness of 
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things. The typical man must have done what the antitype did. If, 
therefore, Napoleon embarked or proposed to embark from Boulogne, 
Cesar, of course, must have done so before him. The logic is irre- 
sistible. But for the exposition of the “ great argument,” as well as 
for the data determining the exact chronology, according to the distin- 
guished critic, we must refer our readers to the sacred volume itself. 

Crossing at once the Channel and the stream of time, we find our- 
selves in acountry and in a period notparticularly favourable to Cesarism. 
In 1262 the death of the Earl of Gloucester left Simon de Montfort 
without a rival in the ranks of the Baronial party. Mr. Shirley, the 
editor of royal and other historical letters illustrative of the reign of 
Henry III., is of opinion that a light is thrown on the hitherto unin- 
telligible position of this party in the interval from the spring of 
1261 to July, 1262, by papers contained in the volume before us.’ 
This position he examines in an interesting preface. He shows that 
the barons were divided into two parties—a moderate and an advanced 
party, the former taking Gloucester for their leader, and seemingly 
resting contented when the king’s half-brothers and the other aliens 
were expelled from the kingdom ; the latter inclining to the consti- 
tutional changes advocated by the older aud more statesmanlike 
Montfort. With intestine divisions and inherent difficulties the popu- 
larity of the barons began to wane, and the king to act on the aggressive. 
Montfort withdrew discouraged to the Continent, and it was not till 
the death of Gloucester that “the hopeless series of arbitrations” 
which complicate the history of the previous fifteen months terminated. 
Mr. Shirley considers that the same collection of letters serves to 
illustrate the origin of the representative system in England. He 
traces the origin of the House of Commons, which ‘first appears in a 
true constitutional sense as a recognised estate of the realm in 1290, 
the eighteenth of Edward I., to the English County Court, though 
without denying the influence of other kindred institutions, to the 
election and assembling of knights as representatives of their county, 
and the consequent development of a connexion between self-taxation 
and political privilege, between a grant of money and the confirma- 
tion of a charter. The letters range over the period 1226—1270, 
and according to the editor give real insight into the practical working 
of the government; showing the action of officials, the defiance or 
evasion of law by the rich and powerful, the every-day relations be- 
tween the Church and State, and offering us glimpses of the life of 
men, whether of high or low degree, in the thirteenth century. The 
volume has its index, glossary, and appendices. 

Mr. Riley’s miscellaneous volume begins with the same period as 
that just noticed, that is, with the dissensions of Henry III. and the 
Barons ; but it does not close till more than a century later. It 
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eontains the Opus Chronicorum, attributed erroneously (the editor 
thinks) by Bale to William Rishanger, monk of St. Albans; the 
Annales of John de Trokelowe, Henry of Blaneford’s Chronicles, 
Annals of Richard II. and Henry IV., with appendix, glossary, and 
index. 

Admirers of paternal despotisms may find a realized ideal of that 
noble form of government in China, where the family supplies the 
type of society, and the Emperor has the same power over his subjects 
that the father has over his children. The result of this political 
system is perpetual revolution, stationary science, traditionary routine, 
and stereotyped pedantry. “Ten Studies on Contemporary China,” 
by M. Maurice Irisson will not only assist us in appreciating the 
advantages of this delightful tyranny, where Mr. Carlyle’s beneficent 
whip is adequately represented (for le code pénal est trés-sévére et il 
ménace de peines corporelles 4 tous les degrés du chatiment) but in 
forming an estimate of the character, pursuits, and idiosyncrasies of 
the heaven-born people of China ;* M. Irisson, secretary and inter- 
preter to the General Commanding-in-Chief M. C. de Montauban, 
Count of Palikao, during the campaign of 1860, signalizes the won- 
derful industry as well as the wonderful patience of this curious race. 
Singularly shrewd men of business, Chinamen possess, it appears, 
extraordinary financial aptitudes, and have always an eye to the main 
chance. ‘Their constructive and imitative talents, too, are admirable ; 
but they have no imagination, no ideality. Their music, like their 
painting, has, to use the author’s metaphor, no perspective. As to 
their science, they have none, though they have certain fancies which 
they offer as explanations of natural phenomena. ‘The popular expla- 
nation of an earthquake is, that it is a motion of the earth occasioned 
by the motion of one of the enormous fishes that support it. The 
better-informed account for it by supposing that the earth is fatigued 
of remaining in one position, and finds a change of place necessary. 
The theologian attributes the earthquake to the Father of gods and 
men, who, exasperated by the sins of the priests, signifies his displeasure 
by giving the earth a thorough good shaking; exactly reversing the 
theology of the Indian catechism :—* What is it that supports the 
earth ? Strong pillars. And what supports the pillars ? ‘The prayers 
of the priests and the virtue of sacrifices!’”’ Of the ten studies 
into which M. Irisson has divided his subject, we have referred to 
about half a dozen. ‘The introductory studies are on the race and 
language of China. M. Irisson has lived with the Chinese and learned 
their tongue. He is entitled, therefore, to speak with authority. 
Perhaps, however, his anthropological or philosophical speculations 
may excite hostile prepossessions, and there is one passage in his book 
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on causality, as a sort of faculty independent of experience, presenting 
the character of necessity, and remounting from effects to causes till 
it arrives at the Absolute, which in our opinion is false, and diminishes 
any confidence we might be disposed to place in his conclusions. 
Though not admitting the classification of Gall, the author is a 
phrenologist, and is loud in his praises of comparative phrenology. 
There is a singular unity and homogeneousness about his book which 
is a consequence of his scientific or quasi-scientific treatment. He 
places the Chinese as a branch of the Mongol variety of mankind, 
between the Caucasians and the Ethiopians. He then describes their 
physiognomical peculiarities—broad jaws, flat noses, oblique eyes, 
triangular faces, conical heads, and so on; and then applying one of 
his cranioscopical canons, he constructs the general character of the 
people, ascertains their propensities, sentiments, &c., in a kind of 
deductive fashion, and insists that the actual character of the nation, 
as exemplified in its government, religion, commerce, art, &c. exactly 
corresponds with his @ priori determination. 'The Chinese worship of 
Ancestors, for instance, is traced to cerebral organization; and the 
paternal despotism—which is so beautifully exhibited in “ des coups 
de baton, encore des coups de baton, toujours des coups de baton” — 
depends on a “grande énergie de l'amour des enfants,” which in its 
turn depends on “ une forte proéminence du cerveau dans sa région posté- 
rieure et inférieure immédiatement au-dessus du cervelet.” On this 
worship of ancestors M. Irisson has some curious observations. Lay- 
ing down that “les attractions sont proportionnelles aux destinées,” 
he thinks it quite possible that at the moment of death, an ethereal 
or aromal organism—a sort of intermediary between the too solid 
flesh and the unextended energies which constitute the essence of 
humanity—realizes a continued progress, while preserving its indi- 
viduality. Thus the departed parent still lives near and with his 
children, and when the living Chinaman affirms the reality of his 
spiritual intercourse with the dead, he follows the logic of the heart, 
a procedure which we ought rather to applaud than condemn. The 
wholesale infanticide ascribed to these celestial parents before they 
became aromal organisms, is, we are told, an invention of ignorance. 
Superfluous babies are not thrown alive into wells, but dead infants 
are inhumed in the proper receptacles resembling wells. Occasionally 
children that are not dead, but redundant, are disposed of in a similar 
way; but the systematic child-murder of which the Chinese are 
accused is a European fiction, and only a legitimate number of infan- 
ticides, corresponding to those of Christian countries, vindicates the 
law of a common humanity in the Flowery land of Confucius, Fo, 
and Tao-tse. 

The period of the parental government of Elizabeth and her sapient 
successor was distinguished by a romance or reality which shows not 
only that “uneasy lies the head that wears a crown,” but that the 
head that might possibly wear one occupies quite as uncomfortable a 
position. In the difficulties that beset the succession to the English 
throne were involved the fates of more than one illustrious lady. It 
is many years since Mr. I. D’Israeli epitomized the sad fortunes of 
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Arabella Stuart in sedate prose, and Mrs. Hemans shadowed it forth 
in picturesque, resonant, declamatory rhyme. Miss Elizabeth Cooper® 
now comes forward with her carefully painted portrait of Seymour’s 
stricken love. She has read and examined much; she has brought 
together numerous original and hitherto unpublished documents, and 
she has written, with quiet taste and sober treatment, this tale of 
love overborne by State policy or tyrannical suspicion. Miss Cooper’s 
style of composition is unaffected and generally correct. That she 
spells siren with a y is a pardonable fault: that she twice at least 
uses the mongrel word unreliable, if a crime of deeper dye, has yet 
the sanction of writers as good perhaps as herself: and that the rather 
thin moralizing in which she indulges now and then has any attrac- 
tion for her, is after all but a slight misfortune. She lias done her 
task in a gentle, womanly, efficient way, and if some of her pages are 
a little tedious, yet those who are interested in Arabella Stuart will find 
her volumes pleasant and instructive enough. By her affinity with Eliza- 
beth and James I. Arabella was placed fatally near the throne. Her rela- 
tive, Catherine Grey, the grandmother of her lover, William Seymour, 
had already felt the deadly influence of this proximity. Her marriage 
with Hertford had incurred the Queen’s displeasure,and she died broken- 
hearted after long imprisonment. The history of Arabella is very similar. 
Doubly related to royalty—for she was not only a kinswoman of 
Elizabeth’s but cousin to the Scottish king, by a common descent 
from Margaret, the daughter of Henry VII.—she was equally ob 

noxious, it has been observed, to the jealousy of Elizabeth and the 
timidity of James. When Seymour was but fifteen a rumour reached 
the queen’s susceptible ear that Arabella, then twenty-seven years of 
age, had betrothed herself to that noble youth. On this charge, true 
or false, she was arrested in the month of February, 1603. Towards 
the close of the same year Sir Walter Raleigh was accused of plotting to 
set Arabella Stuart on the throne. Arabella, however, who, if James seven 
years before had died without issue, would have been the undoubted heir 
to the British dominions, was neither accused nor suspected. James, 
who had long ere this deprived her of her father’s estates, gave her a 
“pension and certain Court emoluments.’’ In 1605 we find her in 
high favour with the king. This favour she appears to have retained 
till the close of 1609, when she was accused of having entertained a 
notion of marriage without the king’s privity, though this suspicion 
was temporarily allayed. A few months after it was discovered that 
she had made a formal marriage engagement with that very William 
Seymour on whose account she was imprisoned by Elizabeth just six 
years before : Seymour was now twenty-three years of age and Arabella 
thirty-five—a disparity which romance-lovers will regret, but of which 
Miss Cooper makes light. They were summoned before the Privy 
Council, but disregarding the censure of councils or displeasure of 
kings, were secretly married in the summer of the following year. 
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On the discovery of this union they were arrested and separately con- 
fined, Arabella in the house of Sir Thomas Parry at Lambeth, and 
Seymour in the Tower, for his contempt in marrying a lady of the 
royal family without the king’s leave. One spirited remonstrance of 
the fair captive, printed in Miss Cooper’s volumes, deserves to be 
read. The detection of a secret correspondence with Seymour led to 
the closer confinement of Arabella Stuart. The escape of the lady 
from the custody at Highgate, the escape of her lover from the ‘Tower, 
the incident of the preconcerted flight (which D’Israeli says was as 
bold in its plot and as beautifully wild as any record in romantic 
story), the failure of the enterprise, the four years’ imprisonment of 
the ill-starred wife, and the close of her sorrows with her life, are all 
fully set forth in Miss Cooper’s pages. Arabella Stuart was an ae- 
complished and even learned lady, writing and speaking Latin, studying 
Greek, French, Italian, and Spanish, playing on the lute and virginals, 
and versed in leechcraft. The daughter of Elizabeth Cavendish, she 

























































was brought up by that indomitable grandmother, Bess of Hardwick, 
an inveterate matchmaker, a strong-minded, able-handed, four times- ] 
wedded woman (a sort of Queen Elizabeth in private life, barring the I 
matrimony), whose picture is well drawn in these agreeable volumes. I 
The mode of education at Hardwick or Chatsworth, the peeps into I 
courtly life, and illustrations of the manners of the age, which we find 8 
in these pages, are often interesting. Born in 1575, Arabella died on d 
the 28th September, 1615. She was buried without pomp, and has v 
never been honoured with a monument. Seymour, who succeeded in R 
effecting his escape, was afterwards permitted to return. He was V 
married a second time ; and in the selection of a name for his daughter, 1 
the new Arabella Stuart, he showed that he had not wholly forgotten se 
the romantic love of his earlier days. th 
Next to the Life and Letters of Lady Arabella Stuart we will notice P 
the Letters of Beethoven, collected by Dr. L. Nohl and Dr, L. R. von W 
Kéchel, and translated into idiomatic English by Lady Wallace! F 
These letters, we confess, have disappointed us; but the musical of 
details which we cannot appreciate, may have an attraction for those Ne 
who are better qualified to judge of their value. Their general or Se 
human interest is slight. A remarkable circumstance in the case of th 
Beethoven is the genius for creation of harmonious sound, in contrast att 
to the deafness which seemingly disqualifies for its perception. In per 
one of the letters the afflicted musician says—“ My ears, alas! area he 
partition wall through which I can with difficulty hold any intercourse anc 
with my fellow creatures.” In another he pathetically exclaims— dis: 
“What humiliation when any one beside me heard a flute in the J lib: 
far distance, while I heard nothing; or when others heard a shepherd it f 
singing, and I still heard nothing!” This privation, which at onetime # foll 
completely isolated him, was, it should be added, not congenital, but , 
81 
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superinduced by the state of his digestive organs, or at least was sup- 
posed to be thus superinduced. The principal episode in Beethoven’s 
life, as related in these volumes, has to do with the relation in which 
he stood to his nephew Carl, whom he thought it his duty to protect 
against the injurious influences of the youth’s mother, who, in his 
opinion, was unfit to be the boy’s sole guardian, and on whom he confers 
the disparaging title of the Queen of the Night. Born Dec. 17, 1770, 
Beethoven was the most illustrious scion of a musical family. His 
grandfather was Kapellmeister to the Elector of Cologne; his father 
was Court tenor singer at the electoral chapel at Bonn, and was his 
son’s first instructor in music; his mother, twice married, but born 
Maria Magdalena Kewerich, had also some musical preferment. ‘The 
great musician died on the evening of March 26, 1827, during a violent 
spring storm of thunder and lightning, after a prolonged and frightful 
death struggle. 

Rather more than twenty years before Beethoven saw the light, 
William Windham, a statesman, a scholar, and a refined and high-bred 
English gentleman, was born in Golden Square, London.’ His public 
life commenced in the year 1783, when he accepted the ottice of 
Principal Secretary to Lord Northington, Lord Lieutenant of Lreland. 
Mr. Windham’s first speech, on the subject of the Westminster 
scrutiny, received the commendations of Fox, in whose interest it was 
delivered. When Warren Hastings was impeached, Mr. Windham 
was appointed one of the managers of the impeachment. On the 
Regency Question he supported the hereditary right of the Prince of 
Wales to the regency, and vpposed any restriction on his power. In 
1794, he joined Pitt’s cabinet, in which he held the appointment of 
secretary-at-war. On‘the king’s refusal tu sanction the measures for 
the relief of the Roman Catholics in Ireland, Windham resigned, with 
Pitt, Dundas, and other members of the Cabinet. In 1798, Mr. 
Windham married Miss Cecilia Forrest, the daughter of Admiral 
Forrest. Three years after this event, we find him opposing the Peace 
of Amiens—a procedure which cost him the loss of his re-election for 
Norwich. On the death of Pitt in 1806, Windham filled the office of 
secretary for the war and colonial departments, and to his exertions 
the army was indebted for reforms that rendered the profession more 
attractive, and the soldier for the improvement of his condition. His 
period of office ended in March, 1807. Though he sat in parliament, 
he never again resumed his official life. Perhaps ill-health disinclined 
and disqualified him for its resumption. About two years after the 
dissolution of the Grenville administration, while rescuing the valuable 
library of his friend Mr. Worth from the destruction which threatened 
it from a burning house, he fell and injured his hip. In May of the 
following year, a surgical operation was pronounced necessary. ‘The 
operation was succeeded by symptomatic fever, and on the 3rd June, 
1810, Wyndham ceased to exist. Admired by Canning for his com- 
manding and insinuating eloquence, by Johnson for his literary 





‘ 7 “The Diary of the Right Honourable William Windham, 1784 to 1810,” 
Edited by Mrs. Henry Baring. London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 1866. 
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abilities and conversational power, a mathematician, a scholar, and a 
statesman, Windham left behind him a considerable reputation. His 
Diary, now first published, with the exception of a previously extracted 
passage or two relating to Dr. Johnson, shows us what manner of man 
he was. It possesses, however, no great interest as a whole ; many of 
its pages, indeed, are utterly barren, and it is only occasionally that 
we light on a paragraph that rewards us for our exploration of a dreary 
desert of memoranda. The Diary, however, has one merit which the 
reader, from a preliminary announcement by the writer, would hardly 
anticipate. It threatens here and there to be dreadfully scrutinizing 
and dyspeptic, but it deals for the most part with external matter- 
of-fact life, and not exclusively with states of mind. Diary-keeping, 
except of this outward, common-place character, is an unwholesome 
occupation. Windham assuredly did wisely not to record more of his 












































sensations than he has done. What would have come of such listen- : 
ing to the ticking of one’s own watch in the case of a man who could 
write of himself— ' 
“This habit of indecision, if some means are not found to stop its progress ] 
and abate its malignity, will corrupt and eat away my understanding to the I 
very core; it wastes my time, consumes my strength, converts comlort into Ii 
vexation and distress, deprives me of various pleasures, and involves me in ( 
innumerable difficulties.” p 
Occasionally we find literary judgments interspersed in this record d 
of facts or description of feelings. One of these, on a book of world- ai 
wide celebrity, is amusing. Having finished reading “The Vicar of of 
Wakefield,” Windham makes this comment :— E 
“A most absurd book, with hardly anything to carry it through but the D 
name of the author, or to reconcile the reader to it but the catastrophe giving ar 
such full measure of happiness to the good and such proper punishment to the Wi 
wicked and worthless. Tiresome disputations, false opinions, uninteresting _ 
digressions, improbable incidents, nothing perfectly right, even where it cannot Ie 
be said to be violently wrong; the very humour being little more than a good 501 
attempt, and never being quite successful.” ap 
With all his liberal tendencies, Windham was the opponent of de- Ex 
mocracy.- The plain English Whig would have been perplexed, perhaps cri 
revolted, by the Prometheus of Italy ; for if any one deserve that art, 
name, it is Mazzini. In the new volume of his works, where there of | 
is much that is vague, diffuse, rhapsodical, there is also much and 
that is noble, true, and simple. Partly autobiographical, partly It | 
political, with a literary element pervading it, the new instalment of J 
of his works exhibits something of his life in Switzerland and lati 
London, and discloses portions of his social or political philosophy. the 
Some of his ideas or definitions may serve to exemplify that philo- sacr 
sophy. Humanity he defines as the association of nationalities, the Poin 
collective and continuous Being that sums up and comprehends the Maz 
ascending series of organic creations. Blaming the Carbonari for Jj tati 
their idolatrous worship of individualism and the doctrine of rights, = 
who 
8 “Life and Writings of Joseph Mazzini.” Vol, iii. . Autobiographical and « ay 
on 
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Mazzini contends that the individual has no rights, except as a conse- 
quence of duties fulfilled, and that the law of the individual can only be 
deduced from the law of the species. For (as he resumes) the start- 
ing point is country—the object or aim is collective humanity. His 
politico-theological conception, though perhaps mystical, is lucidly ex- 
pressed. “The school,” he says, “which it was my object to found, 
and of which Young Europe was the germ, by the very first words of 
its general instructions, ‘One sole God ;’ one sole ruler—his law: one 
sole interpreter of his law—Humanity : rejected every doctrine of ex- 
ternal, immediate, and final revelation. It substituted for these the 
doctrine of the slow, continuous, indefinite revelation of the provi- 
dential design through the collective life of humanity.’ Of the 
founder of Christianity he writes, “ Hecame. The soul the most full of 
love, the most sacredly virtuous, the most deeply inspired by God and 
the future that men have yet seen on earth;—Jesus. He bent over the 
corpse of the dead world and whispered a word of faith: he uttered 
words till then unknown—love, sacrifice, a heavenly origin. A new 
life circulated through the clay which philosophy had tried in vain to 
reanimate. From that corpse arose the Christian world, the world of 
liberty and equality.’’ Passive in its early development, Christianity 
(he contends) became active and despotic in the reform of Gregory VII. 
Protestantism was not a mere negation, but a positive Christian pro- 
duction—a solemn manifestation of the individual man—sole object and 
aim of Christianity. The biographical portion of the volume, again, is 
often interesting. The “Exile-hunt” in Switzerland, the sojourn in 
England, the struggle with poverty, the literary career, the editing of 
Dante, the opening of letters, the record of the brothers Bandiera, 
are passages which may be referred to in proof of this assertion. It 
was not generally known—we doubt if it is generally known even now 
—that from 1806 to 1844 all the ministers of the day, including 
Lords Palmerston, Russell, and Normanby, obtained, or at least 
sought, the information they required, by opening such letters as 
appeared likely to afford it, “while in Mazzini’s case, the letters of many 
Englishmen and Members of Parliament had been violated; the 
crime, to use our author’s expression, being invariably concealed by 
artifices punishable by the criminal law, falsification of seal, imitation 
of stamps, &., which to the non-official mind seems rather shabby, 
and which innocent ignorance would denounce as wn-English practices. 
It is pleasanter to turn to the page in which the illustrious exile speaks 
of England as a second country wherein he found the lasting conso- 
lation of affection, and won the friendship of some of the best minds of 
the island, mentioning with special honour the name of “ the dear good 
sacred family of Ashurst,”’ who surrounded him with loving care. We 
point in conclusion to the last few pages of the volume, in which 
Mazzini deseribes what he calls the “ White Slave Trade”—the exploi- 
tation of the poor Italian organ players—the lads with squirrels and 
white mice, whose evening meal is contingent on their success, and 
whose failure is punished by privation of food and blows. ‘T° alleviate 
the sufferings of these poor boys, Mazzini founded a protective associa- 
tion and a gratuitous school. But the school, he avers, had to struggle 
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against the most determined opposition from the employers, from the 
priests of the Sardinian chapel, and from the agents of the various 
Italian governments. During the seven years (1841 to 1848) of its 
existence, moral and intellectual instruction was given to several hun- 
dred youths and children who were in a state of semi-barbarism, but 
were gradually tamed and civilized by the gentleness and kindness of 
the masters. Filippo Pistrucci, once well known in Italy as an impro- 
visatore, then the director of the school, instructed them in various 
duties of morality, and Mazzini lectured nearly every Sunday evening 
for two years on Italian history or elementary astronomy. The ex- 
ample in time bore fruit, first in London, where the priests of the 
Sardinian chapel, unable to put down the school established by Mazzini, 
opened one themselves in the same street, and afterwards, in America, 
at New York and Boston. This school had another result: it brought 
the founder into contact with the Italian workmen in London, the 
best of whom were enrolled in an association more directly national 
in its purpose. Mazzini’s “Duties of Man” appeared in a journal 
published by the association, called the Apostolato Popolare. The 
volume ends with a glance at the international labours carried on in 
three years, but the details of which the author considers it unneces- 
sary to chronicle. 

Mazzini has never been a popular man. Among Italian patriots he 
has censurers and opponents. Signor della Gattina, in particular, is 
severe in his condemnation of the revolutionary chief.2 Not Mazzini, 
however, but Pio Nono, is the favourite aversion of the sweeping sar- 
eastic author of the biographical pamphlet, in which he sketches the 
rise and progress of the present Prince of the Church. The founder 
of the family to which Pio Nono belongs was the artisan Albert 
Mastai, who, in the sixteenth century, quitted Brescia and settled at 
Sinigaglia. Encouraged by his success the emigrant’s descendants made 
unremitting efforts to rise in the world, and finally took their place 
among the pefite noblesse of the province. Girolan.v Mastai-Ferretti 
(one of the Mastai having married a Ferretti of Ancona, with a dowry 
and a title) became the husband of the good and beautiful Catherine, 
of the noble house of Sollazzi, and the father, in 179!, 2! Gian-Maria 
Mastai-Ferretti, afterwards Pius 1X. Our pamphleteer describes the 
young Mastai during his college career, during his archiepiscopal, 
during his papal career. Is the portrait a true one? At college he 
paints him gay, accomplished, coxcombical in appearance, half-soldier 
half bourgeois, with a flower in his buttonhole and a pipe in his mouth. 
Love and. adventure followed. First there was Lena; then came 
Helena. Play succeeded; devotion followed. Mastai was ordained, 
and became a popular preacher. No acrobat or prima donna was ever 
so successful at the famous fair of Sinigaglia—the Vanity Fair of the 
clerical aspirant. ‘The women were enthusiastic. Madame Simonelli 
had a tropical passion for the young Mastai. La Ferretti, a St. 





* “Pie IX. Sa Vie, son Régne—L’ Homme, le Prince, le Pape.” Par F. Petruccelli 
ery Gattina, auteur del’ Histoire Diplomatique des Conclaves, Bruxelles : Lacroix. 
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Thérése, less the mysticism, predicted for him, among other good 
things, the papacy. As Archbishop of Spoleto Mastai was less suc- 
eessful. His biographer says that he was violent, intolerant, and 
eruel. He pleased no one, and when the revolution of 1831 broke out 
he fled. Gregory XVI., in the sequel, finding that the young arch- 
bishop did not share in the liberal aspirations of his family, conceived 
a friendship for him, and made him cardinal and Bishop of Imola. 

The character of the reforming Pope is not portrayed with a forbear- 
ing hand. He is, we are told, naturally avaricious, but generous from 
vanity and ostentation ; has a certain admiration for the army because 
he likes a picturesque uniform, and soldiers always fascinate women 

Indeed, the Vicar of Christ himself has in hima feminine fibre, with 
much of the woman about him. Woman has always been a sort of 
gravitating centre to him. Hence his love to Lena, to the intriguing 
Countess of Spaur, to the noble Colonna, to the Queen of Naples, whe 
made him nurse her babies and conspire with her husband and the 
Virgin Mary, the spotless Montespan of the old Pacha of the Vatican, 
who, in his feeble old age, gave himself up to the dogma of the Imma- 
culate Conception. In his public capacity Pius 1X. has been a mys- 
tification and a mischief. As a prince he will be enrolled among men 
who have been traitors to their country. He is the Agnes Sorel of 
the papacy—a courtesan with a mission—the salvation of a great prin- 
ciple. ; 

The brochure of Signor Della Gattina is written, great part of it, 
much in this bitter, sloe-juice sort of spirit. We have no means of 
testing the accuracy of the statements contained in it, but the writer, 
if indiscriminating, has at any rate a turn for satire which prevents 
him from being stupid. 

Very different is the estimate which Madame Swetchine appears to 
have formed of the political promise of Pio Nono.!® In her view the 
Italians were much to blame for not having quietly accepted the 
programme of the reforming pope, and waited patiently for the dawn 
of a better day. Such at least was her conviction in 1848. With her 
speculations on the permanency of the papacy and its perpetual domici- 
lation at Rome, even in an independent Italy, we have nothing in 
common. In the collection of letters now given to the world by the 
Comte de Falloux, are passages far better worth attention than those 
which relate to Pius 1X. In the preface to the volume the editor 
rapidly describes the character of the lady and of the correspondence, 
as they present themselves chiefly in the particular period to which we 
are referred. Under the Restoration Madame Swetchine was occupied 
with the problems of religious liberty ; in 1847 she read and studied 
Proudhon ; after the revolution of 1848 she believed in the return of 
authority ; after the event of 1852 she predicted the awakening of 
liberty. With Mdlle. de Virieu, with General de la Bourdonnaye, 
and Madame de Pastoret, she sympathizes in the efforts of the parlia- 
mentary Legitimists; with Mdile. de Germiny, daughter of M. 

10 «Lettres Inédites de Madame Swetchine,” publi¢es par le Comte de 
Falloux, de l’ Académie Francaise. Paris, 1866. 
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Humann, she does homage to the probity and independence of the 
Conservative party ; with Dom Guéranger, the Abbé of Solesmes, she 
welcomes the revival of the religious orders under the régime of 
common law, while with M. de Tocqueville she combats the noble 
sorrows of the statesman and the man of letters. 

The letters of many other correspondents appear in this volume,— 
some anonymous effusions among them. Turning to those which 
Madame de Swetchine and De Tocqueville interchanged in 1855-1857, 
we meet with many touching and striking paragraphs. There isa deep 
pathos in the words in which the great thinker himself compares his 
intellectual isolation to the solitude of the traveller in the heart of an 
American forest, and in those that express the desire for a generous 
sympathy which was almost a necessity of his being. In one place we 
find the correspondents discussing important social questions in in- 
structive and impressive language. M. de Tocqueville, admiring 
Madame de Swetchine’s indignation at every form of slavery, con- 
tinues :—“ I am quite of your opinion, that the more equal partition 
of the advantages and rights in this world is the highest object which 
those who conduct human affairs can propose to themselves. Only I 
wish political equality to consist in all being equally free, and not as 
one so often hears now-a-days, in all being equally subject to one 
master.”” Madame de Swetchine, who had just been reading his book 
on the Ancien Régime, could not accept what he said of the clergy 
of that period. De Tocqueville, deferring to a happier hour the full 
exposition of his view, when he hoped, in a personal interview, to in- 
vestigate the truth in the contact of an intellect as sincere and 
more enlightened than his own on this particular point, proceeds 
to describe the sentiment which had presided over what he 
had written. There are, he says, two aspects of morality, to one 
of which but little attention is given by the ministers of religion 
in our time. One relates to private life and the relative 
duties. The other concerns public life, the civic and_ social 
duties. With this aspect of morality he thinks the clergy 
occupy themselves but little. He imagines that he sees a proof 
of this in the way in which women—we suppose because they are 
particularly under clerical influence,—usually think and feel. Ex- 
cellent in private life, as wives, as mothers, as daughters, just and in- 
dulgent to domestics, and charitable to the poor, they recognise no 
social or public morality, and indeed, form no idea of any such mora- 
lity. They neither practise it themselves nor inculcate it on those 
submitted to their influence. This, he maintains was not the case 
under the old régime which, while attended with many vices, included 
in its circle energetic and masculine virtues, and then he cites the 
practice of his pious grandmother, who, after teaching her young 
son the ordinary duties of private life, bade him remember also the 
obligations that he was under to his country, the sacrifices he ought 
to make for it, the consecration that would be required in the fitting 
season of his time, his fortune, and his life to the service of the State 
and of the King. In closing our brief notice of this volume we ought 
to say that the letters which it contains, and which are now for the 
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first time, published, will hereafter be included in a complete edition 
of Madame de Swetchine’s writings, and that in the meanwhile, from 
consideration for purchasers of previous volumes, this final instalment 
of correspondence is, like its predecessors, issued in a separate and in- 
dependent form. 
In the “Sketch of the Life and Achievements of Baron Humboldt,” 
we are reminded of the loss of another powerful mind, though in 
quite a different department of intellectual endeavour. The noble 
family of the Humboldts, we are told, came originally from the in- 
terior of Pomerania, where they possessed landed estates. During 
the Seven Years War the father of the distinguished savant was the 
adjutant of the Duke of Brunswick, who frequently sent him with 
verbal reports to Frederick the Great. Castle Tegel, situated between 
Berlin and Spandau, was the place which Major von Humboldt 
selected for his abode after his retirement from public life. His wife 
was the widow of a Baron von Holwede, and a niece of the Princess 
Bliicher. The elder of the two sons of the occupants of Castle Tegel 
was Carl Wilhelm, born at Potsdam, June 22, 1767 ; the younger was 
Friedrich Heinrich Alexander, born at Berlin, September 14, 1769. 
Both brothers early manifested their peculiar inclinations, mental 
philosophy attracting the elder, physical science the younger. The 
question which the biographer of Alexander Humboldt undertakes to 
answer, in his agreeable little work, is what are the great labours which 
immortulize the name of his hero. This question he resolves fairly 
enough, though perhaps his phraseology is not always sufficiently 
guarded. ‘I'o us Humboldt seems to have been a prodigious accumu- 
lator of scientific facts, and rather the founder of branches of knowledge 
than the creator of separate sciences. ‘Thus, following his biographer, 
we should enumerate as his special achievements. ‘The comparative 
description of the earth, of hydrography, or the waters of the earth, 
valuable contributions to geognosy, or the science of the composition and 
formation of the solid crust of the earth, the development of a science of 
the distribution of planets and their laws, and of comparative clima- 
tology,—the distribution of heat in isothermal lines. Practically, 
Humboldt was a scientific Columbus—the geographical discoverer, the 
scientific explorer of America. A recital of his travels, and travelling 
experience, forms a constituent portion of Schwarzenberg’s volume, and 
will no doubt attract many readers. The sketch of his habits in 
later life is also interesting. Humboldt was a man of enormous ac- 
quirements, prodigious memory, and inexhaustible fertility. About 
thirty years ago he rose regularly at four o’clock in the morning during 
the summer months. About twelve since, his daylight occupations 
Were so engrossing that he was compelled to pursue his scientific labours 
ata time when most people were asleep. At an advanced age nature 
demanded her rights ; but, though he rose at a later hour, eight o’clock, 
he appears to have consumed the midnight oil till within a compa- 
tatively recent period of life. Humboldt’s physical portrait is thus 
painted for us,—“ Humboldt was a man of middle stature, his feet and 
ands were small; his massive forehead adorned by snow-white hair ; 
his blue eyes lively, expressive ; his lips, around which played a pecu- 
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liar smile half benevolent and half sarcastic, were the involuntary ex- 
pressions of his superiority of mind.” He walked with a tolerably 
quick pace. While conversing he looked habitually to the ground, 
though frequently raising his eyes in expectation of areply. His 
conversation was witty and humorous. His opinions were always 
expressed with a delicate consideration. He was master of many 
languages. “'The Englishman praised his pure English, the French- 
man his Parisian accent.” Humboldt was never married. In April, 
1859, he wrote the last page of his now completed “Cosmos.” In 
the following month a cold compelled him to keep his bed. His phy- 
sical strength ebbed, his speech grew fainter, but his mind remained 
unclouded to the end. He spoke last to his faithful servant Sieffert. 
“Soon afterwards he became silent, and died calmly in the afternoon 
on May 6th, 1859, at the age of 89 years 7 months and a few days.” 
The biographical sketch from which we have borrowed these state- 
ments is based, we should add, on Professor Klenke’s “ Denkmal.” The 
author is a German, whose correct English does not need the apology 
which he tenders for his supposed shortcomings. We were surprised, 
however, to read in one page of the investigations of Von Bear, 
till casting our eyes to the bottom of the page we found that it 
occurred in an extract from Mr. Spencer’s Essay on “The Law of 
Evolution.” Possibly, however, it is a misprint. 

The first book of a translation of “Thucydides”! by Mr. Richard 
Crawley is a specimen of a somewhat ambitious undertaking. The 
translator wishes, he tells us, to add a new book to the library and to 
save the labours of the historical student. The division of the book 
into chapters, the summary of events, the adoption of a proper type 
and paper, are contrivances for giving the book as much as possible 
the appearance of a modern history. The summary of events is ser- 
viceable, and we have no objection to good type and good paper, but 
this part external, part internal attempt to modernize an ancient 
writer, is at least questionable, in our opinion. On the principle of 
translators generally, we entirely agree with Mr. Crawley. Servile 
fidelity to idiom is not translation; it rus the risk of being mis- 
translation. Whether Mr. Crawley is giving us a really satisfactory 
version of the great typical historian of all time is another question. 
His style, so far as we have examined it, appears to us rather loaded, 
nor have we met with any felicitous rendering. If we turn to the 
tenth section, for instance, we find this rather mouthy version of the 
original Greek: “ We have no right therefore to be sceptical nor to 
content ourselves with an inspection of a town to the exclusion of a 
consideration of its power.” Here Thucydides is speaking of the ap- 
pearance of a city to the eye, and he says with an economical sim- 
plicity, we ought not to consider the look of a city so much as its 
power. Again, in the same sentence, Mr. Crawley somewhat awkwardly 
translates the words in which Thucydides alludes to the poetical em- 





_ 4 “The History of the Peloponnesian War, by Thucydides.” Book I., Done 
into English by Richard Crawley, of University College, Oxford. Oxford and 
London : James Parker and Co. 1866. 
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bellishments of the Homeric poetry: “If we can here also accept the 
testimony of Homer’s poems, where without allowing for the exag- 
geration which a poet would feel himself licensed to employ, we can 
see,” &c. Again, in the twenty-first section, for the simple words of 
Thucydides, who is describing events that through length of time have 
won their way to the fabulous, we are told by the translator that time 
has robbed most of them of historical value by enthroning them in the 
region of legend, while the immortal words in which the Greek author 
pronounces his history a possession for all time and not an ephemeral 
prize essay, are diluted into,—‘* In fine, I would write to instruct pos- 
terity, not to amuse my contemporaries.” We have no wish, however, 
to disparage Mr. Crawley’s attempt, which if not entirely successful, 
is yet not entirely without merit. 

Clear type and clean paper are also commendable characteristics of 
Mr. O’Gorman’s “ Chronological Record.”!* From the middle of the 
seventeenth century of the Christian era a closely-packed summary of 
events, discoveries, &c. accompanies the marginal dates, which will be 
useful for daily reference. The earlier portion of the work is far less 
valuable. The easy credulity of the chronologist, however, is some- 
times very amusing, and his sweeping wholesale statements quite 
delightful. In a.m, 2019, Cres, it seems, reigned in Crete, and about 
this time (1900) Noa founded the Chinese monarchy ; for “ Fohi, the 
supposed founder of it was Noah, who, owing to the depravity of his 
descendants, has retired to this part of the world (what a snug little 
retreat) to end his days in peace!’ In page 23 we find the pleasing 
intelligence that the Parion marbles, containing the chronology of 
ancient history, were discovered in the island of Parios. From the 
same page we learn that Moses wrote the Pentateuch during his 
sojourn in Media, where he kept the flocks of Jethro for forty years— 
that is, he described the Exodus, and the adventures in the wilderness, a 
considerable number of years before they happened. We give a few 
more chronological gems from Mr. O’Gorman’s casket of dates; the 
comprehensiveness and wholesome decisiveness of some of the state- 
ments are quite refreshing in these days of scepticism, dyspepsia, and 
general bankruptcy of the beautiful. In page 31 we are informed that 
“Procles was one of the greatest tyrants that ever lived; he made 
men of all proportions fit the length of his bed by cutting off him who 
was too long and pulling him longer who was too short.” In page 36 
we are told that “ Bezaleel and Aholiab were the tirst architects and 
sculptors of any note; Pliny speaks of them as the first who sculptured 
marble and polished it.” In the year of the world, 1656, it seems that 
the deluge having ceased and the waters being dried up, the ark rested 
on the mountain of Ararat, in Armenia, on Wednesday, the 6th of 
May; but Noa did not leave it until Friday, the 18th of December. 
Adam and Eve were created on Friday, October 28th, and placed in 
the Garden of Eden. The chronological precision is enviable, but we 
always thought Eve was created after Adam. Finally, we are in- 





2 “ A Chronological Record, &c.” By D. O’Gorman, author of “Intuitive Cal- 
culations,” &c. &c. Third Edition. London: Lockwood & Co. 1865. 
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structed that the learned Abbé Dionysius made a close calculation, which 
showed the existence of an error in the chronology universally adopted 
by the Christian world for upwards of six hundred years. Who is the 
learned Abbé Dionysius? Is he our old friend the monk Dionysius 
Exiguus, whose historical researches in the first half of the sixth cen- 
tury of our era assigned the birth of Christ to the 25th day of 
December, in the 754th year from the foundation of Rome? 
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O nobler subject for an historical romance exists than that of 
Hereward.'! The brief account that is given of him in The 
Chronicle, Florence of Worcester, and Domesday—the only reliable 
authorities,—so touching in its pathos, so sublime in its very vague- 
ness, leaves the outlines to be filled up by the reader’s imagination. 
The subject must, if treated at all, be treated ideally. And in filling 
up such a story as it ought to be filled up, we should not think of 
asking for mere historical accuracy. The anachronisms of Dante do 
not weaken the majesty of his thoughts nor lame the melody of his 
verse. The sea-shore of Bohemia is forgotten in the beauty of the 
“ Winter’s Tale.”’ Genius is above the accidents of dress, and time, 
and race. Hereward has indeed been well described by Ellis as “ the 
mirror of knighthood in the Saxon period.” But this would not satisfy 
Professor Kingsley. Nothing would apparently suit himin his blood-and- 
thunder mood but the pseudo Ingulph’s realistic picture,——“ fortissimum 
robure adolescentem, procero quidem corpore, pulcherrimum ephebum, 
sed nimium bellicosum, animoque ferocem supra modum ; juvenilibus 
etiam ludis et luctis tam severum, ut manus ejus contra omnes et 
manus omnium contra eum multoties moverentur.”? Here is evidently 
the man after Professor Kingsley’s own heart, described too, by 
a quotation from Genesis, which serves to remind us how old muscular 
Christianity really is. Here was indeed a chance for Professor Kingsley 
to spread his Gospel. So he has ransacked Ingulph, and Gaimar, and 
the “ De Gestis Herwardi Saxonis,” and we know not whom else, 
swallowing down every fact with the digestion of an historical ostrich. 
Instead of the picture of a patriot, we have a daub of a sensational 
ruffian. Instead of being gladdened with a tale of honour and high 
bearing, we are drenched with blood and sickened with villany. Just 
fifty per cent. of the labours of Hercules were to kill somebody or 
destroy something. But Hereward exceeds even this proportion. 
We have Hereward hurling lances through felons’ chests, Hereward 
driving a sword into a giant’s body, Hereward sending a javelin 
through the heart of a man called Hannibal Grylls, Hereward riding 
at another man “like a mad bull,’’ Hereward shouting out, “I am 





"1 “ Hereward the Wake: Last of the English.’ By the Rev. C. Kingaley. 
London : Macmillan and Co. 1866. 
® Ingulph, in Gale’s “ Rerum Anglicarum Scriptores,” p. 67. 
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Hereward, the Berserker, the brain-hewer, the land-thief, the sea- 
thief; the feeder of wolf and raven—Aoi!” (Vol. i. p. 229.) After 
reading this we are not surprised to learn that a bear was frightened 
by the mere sound of Hereward’s voice. Then we are treated to a 
wonderful ride of Hereward’s on his famous mare Swallow. Here, 
however, Professor Kingsley shows his good judgment. Dick Turpin 
has always been more popular than Jack Sheppard. But the Professor 
rolls them both into one. For in the story of the ride Hereward 
“breaks out of a ‘house, over garden walls and palings,” killing a 
groom and half killing a groom-boy. Though an old-fashioned plan, 
still there is nothing like a murder for making a hero, After the 
assassination of Lincoln, the photograph of Booth sold for a shilling, 
whilst that of the President only fetched sixpence. Last of all comes 
the great sensation scene. It is not exactly bigamy, though very 
near to it. “A handsome fiend” looms in the background. A 
letter goes wrong, just as in a modern sensation novel. Suicide is 
talked about. And then Torfrida runs half-naked into the forest, 
followed by a maniac—“the owls hooted to each other under the 
staring moon, but she heard them not. Wolves glared at her from 
the brakes, and shrunk off appalled at the white ghostly figure, but 
she saw them not. The deer stood at gaze in the glades till she was 
close upon them, and then bounded into the wood. She ran right at 
them, past them, heedless.”’ (Vol. ii. p.301.) She not only runs at the 
deer, but her voice becomes nearly as terrible as Hereward’s, and 
makes “ the watch-dogs in Bourne bark and howl.’’ Then Hereward 
thinks such terrible things that Professor Kingsley says he can’t 
possibly describe them, but thinks Shakespeare, perhaps, might, 
especially if he did not know he was Shakespeare. Then comes some 
blustering, which Professor Kingsley does describe, regretting that 
Hereward had no tobacco. Then Hereward thinks of getting drunk, 
but does not like. And in this style the story proceeds. To our 
thinking there is nothing worse than this mere love of strength and 
lust of ferocity such as are depicted in “Hereward.’’ No amount 
of quotations from the Bible, no amount of sermons and fine talk 
about “ God’s creatures,” can reconcile us to pictures of brutality. 
Once Christians were put into the skins of wild beasts, but now Pro- 
fessor Kingsley puts wild beasts into the skins of Christians. The 
one redeeming point in the book is the descriptions of the “open 
wolds,”’ “ the broad meres,” and “ the grass fens.” 

There is no accounting for tastes, blubber for the Esquimaux, half- 
hatched eggs for the Chinese, and Sensational novels for the English. 
Everything must now be sensational. Professor Kingsley sensational- 
izes History, and Mr. Wilkie Collins® daily life. One set of writers 
wear the sensational buskin, another the sensational sock. Just as 
in the Middle Ages people were afflicted with the Dancing Mania and 
Lycanthropy, sometimes barking like dogs, and sometimes mewing 
like cats, so now we have a Sensational Mania. Just, too, as those 
diseases always occurred in seasons of dearth and poverty, and attacked 
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only the poor, so does the Sensational Mania in Literature burst out 
only in times of mental poverty, and afflict only the most poverty. 
stricken minds. From an epidemic, however, it has lately changed 
into an endemic. Its virus is spreading in all directions, from the 
penny journal to the shilling magazine, and from the shilling magazine 
to the thirty shillings volume. Bigamy is just now its typical form. 
Miss Braddon first brought the type into fashion. No novel can now 
possibly succeed without it. In real life money is sometimes obtained 
by marriage, but in literature only by bigamy. When Richardson, the 
showman, went about with his menagerie he had a big black baboon, 
whose habits were so filthy, and whose behaviour was so disgusting, 
that respectable people constantly remonstrated with him for exhibit- 
ing such an animal. Richardson’s answer invariably was, “ Bless you, 
if it wasn’t for that big black baboon I should be ruined; it attracts 
all the young girls in the country.” Now bigamy has been Miss 
Braddon’s big black babvon, with which she has attracted all the 
young girls in the country.. And now Mr. Wilkie Collins has set up 
a big black baboon on his own account. His big black baboon is 
Miss Gwilt, a bigamist, thief, gaol-bird, forgeress, murderess, and 
suicide. This beats all Miss Braddon’s big black baboons put together. 
And the interesting creature is brought forward under the plea of 
religion. She is heralded in with a fine preface about “ Christian 
morality.” But we must assure Mr. Wilkie Collins that this and his 
other moral reflections no more make his book religious than a Hindu 
drama is made religious because it begins with a prayer, or an Oxford 
prize poem because it ends with a “Salem.” Mr. Wilkie Collins once 
nearly succeeded in making a mad woman popular, but he has now 
perfectly succeeded in making religion ridiculous. But besides the 
big black baboon there are a number of small baboons and monkeys, 
for by no stretch of language can they be called human creatures. 
The most prominent area hag, who paints and enamels women’s faces, 
and a doctor, whose services, when we are at first introduced to him, 
are apparently principally required by painted women. Lying, cheat- 
ing, intriguing, and dreaming strange dreams are the characteristics of 
these animals. Some of them keep diaries, and some of them yachts. 

The way in which the story is put together is certainly ingenious, 
but to admire the plot and to forget the characters is like admiring the 
frame instead of enjoying the picture. The story has all the interest, 
and also the literary power of a police report. It appeals to our 
curiosity, not to our imagination, or our feeling, or reason. And let 
us not do Mr. Wilkie Collins injustice. He tells us, and doubtless 
truly, that he has taken great pains, especially with certain descriptions 
of scenery and locality. This, however, only makes him rather like a cat, 
an animal which cares more for places than for persons. Character 
alone should be the central object of interest fora novelist. And Mr. 
Wilkie Collins cannot draw character. To slightly alter Pope’s words,— 


“Nothing so true, as what you once let fall, 
His novels have no characters at all; 
Matter too soft a lasting mark to bear, 
And best distinguished by black, brown, or fair.” 
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So accordingly we have already had from him “The Woman in 
White,”. and in the present novel we have Armadale the Fair and 
Armadale the Dark. Pedyift junior, who feels “in his native element 
in Hyde Park,” who reads “ Pagan writers assisted by a crib,” and 
who is fond of gathering metaphorical rosebuds, is the nearest ap- 
proach to a character. Put Pedgift junior is after all a mere sketch, 
modelled after one of Mr. Dickens’ comic young men. Again, too, 
Mr. Wilkie Collins informs us that he has very properly spared no 
pains in ensuring accuracy on all questions of Law, Medicine, and 
Chemistry. But we must add it is not artistic to tell this to the 
reader. ‘The process of watching our dinner being cooked takes away 
our appetite. 

Of the general tone of the tale we have already spoken. Further 
reprobation is useless. For to attempt to put down Sensationalism 
by words, is like trying to remove the hump off a camel’s back with 
a poultice. Once there was a play called “The Spanish Tragedy,” 
very dull, imbecile to the verge of insanity. All the Elizabethan 
dramatists denounced it. Jonson satirized, and Shakespeare laughed 
at its folly. In vain. The play was more popular than any of Shake- 
speare’s. The mob rushed to see its performauce, for each act was full 
of horrors. Hanging, stabbing, shooting followed each other in every 
scene. Nine people were murdered in nearly as many ways. What 
Shakespeare could not do, we certainly cannot. Sensationalism must 
be left to be dealt with by time, and the improvement of the public 
taste. But it is worth while stopping to note, amidst all the boasted 
improvement of the nineteenth century, that whilst Miss Braddon’s 
and Mr. Wilkie Collins’ productions sell by thousands of copies, 
“Romola”’ with difficulty reaches a second edition. 

Mr. Henry Kingsley’s new novel* has, we think, in certain quarters 
been rather unfairly treated. It is not certainly of the highest order, 
but it is quite equal to his former stories. He makes no ‘pretensions 
like his brother, and we can therefore forgive him much. He has an 
eye for colour and character, and a certain quaint style of humour, 
But he never does himself justice. With a little more pains, he 
might have madc his descriptions of Devonshire more worthy of the 
country, and with alittle more thought he might have fairly interested 
us with his characters. The book, however, in spite of a certain 
stable taint, possesses a healthy out-of-door tone. For ourselves, we 
think that Mr. Henry Kingsley indulges his heroes and heroines in 
far too much slang, is a little bit too fond of the cutting and slashing 
business (vol. ii. “118, 119), and shows a little too much coutempt 
for poor people who cannot afford venison (vol. i. 106). His novel, 
however, is decidedly better than ninety out of a hundred. 

“Cerise’’® is like its name, full of colour. But it possesses, like all 
Major Whyte Melville’s books, more than that—dash, humour, know- 
ledge of the world, everything, indeed, except thought. No one tells 
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a tale, simply as a tale, better than he does. Spirits that never flag, 
descriptions that are always bright, incidents that are always amusing, 
mark its course. But then there is no depth of passion, no thought. 
“The Gladiators” showed unexpected versatility of power, and 
“Cerise” gives fresh proofs. Here we are amongst “les Mousquetaires 
du roi Louis,” hunting stags in the woods of Fontainebleau, looking 
at the gardens of Versailles as they were a century ago, when “ the 
rain of Marly did not wet.” It is not a book to be criticised by 
critics, but to be read and enjoyed by thorough-going novel readers. 

Those who like “Cerise” will, we fear, not care much for the “ Son 
of the Soil.” But, tot homines tot modi. It is just the reverse of 
Major Melville’s story. Inferior in the more showy qualities, it stands 
long before it in the higher qualities of feeling and poetry. It is, too, 
essentially a woman’s book as opposed to a man’s. There is a want 
of knowledge of the world, for which mere idealism and vague out- 
bursts of poetry can never atone. Passages of real beauty constantly 
occur, but they are marred by the setting. A promise there is of 
excellence of a rare order, but at present it is merely promise. We 
shall look forward with interest for the authoress’s next book. 

“Clemency Franklyn’” also betrays a female hand. Here also there is 
the same want of knowledge of the world, the same vague idealism, 
and also, we may add, the same true poetical feeling. The great aim 
in a novel should be to blend idealism with realism, to make, as has 
been so often said, the ideal real, and the real ideal. The character 
of Miss Arnays is beautifully conceived, but it fails to produce any 
effect from a want of reality. Of the other personages, Sydney Serle 
impresses us most. But one character no more makes a novel than 
one swallow a summer. 

“A Life’s Love’’® is a story of which the scene is Glasgow as it was 
acentury ago. Great pains have evidently been taken to give us a 
true picture of the period. And the book may therefore be recom- 
mended to others besides mere novel-readers. Here is a joke, 
essentially Scotch in its tone, which the author teils us really 
occurred— 

“Presently a young woman entered the shop, and demanded to see prints, 
-which John showed. ‘The Lord preserve us!’ she ejaculated, on hearing the 

rice; ‘how dear it is! what a price!’ The master of the shop coming be- 
ind, touched her arm, and looking her in the face, said, ‘It’s very right to 
pray always, my girl.’ ‘Pray!’ echoed the girl; ‘was I praying?’ ‘ Indeed 
you were; but you might do so, I think, more reverently.’ ” 
We wish the author had more frequently brightened her story with 


such jokes. 
“he True History of a Little Ragamuffin’? tells its own tale. The 
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Palaces of London throw strange shadows. It is the richest and the 
poorest city in the world. Charles-street, Drury-lane, with its courts, 
is as interesting as Grosvenor-square with its drawing-rooms, All 
depends on the skill of the artist. Thackeray was fond of touching 
upon the precociousness of small female ragamuffins, and Dickens 
sketches the external characteristics of the London Arab; but the 
present writer has boldly adopted the ragamuffin proper as his own. 
He paints him with a force and a humour which reminds us of Defoe. 
One of the best chapters is that in which Mouldy explains the difference 
between “ thieving” and “taking.” The irony is well sustained. The 
number of euphemisms which the “ dangerous classes” have for stealing 
is worthy of notice. Amongst some tribe of savages we believe that 
the same word expresses both “wishing” and “taking.” ‘To those 
who care to understand the habits of a young London thief, we can 
recommend this story, the details of which are worked out with the 
minuteness of a Dutch painting. 

No one needs to be told of the rapid strides that both painting and 
music are making in England. Never were painters so well paid. The 
public has become their patron. The manufacturer cannot rival his 
neighbour the earl with pomp of heraldry, so he eclipses him with his 
picture-galleries. Books upon art, too, are multiplying in every direc- 
tion. We cannot, however, say much for Mr. Ottley’s “Supplement 
to Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters.”!® The criticism is, to say the 
least, weak, and the taste often very doubtful. As an example of the 
first we are told that Mr. Frith’s “ Life at the Seaside” is “ painted 
with consummate ability,” and that Mr. Noel Paton is “imaginative 
and original ;”’ and, as an instance of the second, we may refer to the 
notice of Sir Francis Grant. Good criticism and good taste are rare 
qualities, but carelessness is inexcusable. We think that, instead of 
detailing Sir Francis Grant’s private concerns, the compiler might 
have been at the pains to discover whether De Wint was born in Lin- 
colnshire or not. The book, however, will be useful for reference, and 
possesses the merit of noticing many artists who are not nearly so well 
known as they should be, as in the case of the late Mr. Thomas Crane, 
whose portraits are remarkable for delicacy and poetical treatment. 

“Thoughts on Great Painters’! is a misnomer. ‘There are no thoughts, 
and only some of the world’s great painters. For instance, Mr. Davis 
gives us Vandyke, but no Velasquez, and Sir Thomas Lawrence, but no 
Turner. The style, too, is in keeping with the title, pretentious and 
empty. ‘Thus the writer describes the Moses of Michael Angelo :— 
“The statue, it is said, was hewn from the solid block, without a pre- 
paratory model, and luoks, indeed, like something exploded, rather than 
carved, with a chisel of flame.” (p. 13.) A man who writes in this 
style simply proclaims himself incompetent to judge of art. We are 
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‘not therefore surprised to find him further on calling Pre-Raphaelitism 
“a goblin,” and “a phantom, shaking its grisly locks, causing more or 
less affright throughout all the Schools of Europe.” (p. 149.) 

The plan of “A Century of Painters of the English School’! is 
good, and the execution excellent. The narrative is, for the most part, 
sober, the facts accurate, and the criticism discerning and just. After 
all Mr. Ruskin’s hazy sentiment, vague thoughts, and spun-out 
metaphors, it is refreshing to read a little plain writing. A little 
Ruskinism goes a long way, but a little common-sense goes further; 
and common-sense is the characteristic of these two volumes. There 
are, as arule, no flights of rhetoric, and no tawdry ornament. ‘The 
aim is to give a simple history of English Art, with short notices of 
each artist and their principal works. Of course, so wide a field presents 
many subjects in the treatment of which opinions will ever differ. 
The authors have, however, endeavoured to take a middle course, 
Thus, in their treatment of Blake, though recognising his eccentricity, 
they do full justice to the beauty and nobleness of his life and thoughts. 
The chief faults we have to find are with a little fine writing—the 
curse of modern literature—in the descriptions of some of ‘Turner's 
pictures, a rather too depreciatory tone with regard to Pre-Raphaelitism, 
and decidedly too great a laudation of Mr. Henry Cole. 

Mr. Palgrave, as we have many times had occasion to state, is one 
of the few original art-critics whom we possess. And the feeling we 
have in taking up his little volume of essays! is that of disappoint 
ment that he does not devote himself to some task worthier of his 
great powers. However, we are glad to receive even this. His chief 
merit is his thorough tone of independence, to which he adds the 
weight of thought and scholarship, and the graces of a clear style and 
cultivated taste. From many obvious causes, criticism of this order is 
most rare. Of late years, however, a decided improvement has taken 
place in journalism. Still the laudations that are poured forth by 
journals of such high standing as the Zimes upon second-rate sensation 
novels and second-rate sensation pictures, teach us how much the 
ordinary newspaper critic has yet to learn. Mr. Palgrave’s book will, 
we trust, do something towards the correction of the false taste which 
that journal has done its utmost to promote. His essay upon Sen-. 
sational Art is perfect. He deals with it in pictures, in novels, in 
sculpture, and on the stage, and is in each case equally effective. We 
would willingly, if we had the space, quote from it passages to 
strengthen our own remarks upon Professor Kingsley’s and Mr. Wilkie 
Collins’ novels. We would, too, gladly quote from some of his other 
essays his criticisms upon Mr. Frith (pp. 9,99, 100) and Mr. Noel 
Paton (pp. 101, 102), as embodying our objections to Mr. Ottley’s 
terms of praise, but must for the same reason abstain. In conclusion, 
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we would earnestly recommend this little book to students in every 
art. 
Volumes of poetry still continue to increase, to the advantage of 
paper-makers and printers, but of no one else. There is a family like- 
ness between all these little thin green octavos. The same criticism 
might apply to each and all—they are never poetry, and often not 
sense. Here, for example, is Mr. Jones,!* who begins a poem “ ‘To 
Spring” with “ Exhilirating time!’ and who talks of “the honey- 
suckle’s piebald ringlets.” (p. 110.) And yet Mr. Jones’ book shows 
in many places good feeling, and a sympathy with all that is noble. 
He has, however, unfortunately confounded the wish to be a poet with 
the gift of poetry. . 

Very nearly the same words are applicable to Mr. Somerville’s little 
volume.’® Something must certainly be wrong with the ear of a man 
who talks about the thunder shrieking— 


“1 cannot love the lofty peak, 
That rises to the misty skies; 
Around its breast a vapour lies, 
And there the thunder learns to shriek.” (p. 7.) 


Kither Mr. Somerville does not know the meaning of language, or 
else he has a great difficulty in finding a rhyme to “peak.” Various 
passages in his book make us incline to the katter theory. 

Mr. Stigand showed so much promise in his “ Vision of Barbarossa,” 
that we expected something better than “ Atheniiis.”6 It is simply 
so much rhymed dulness, enlivened every now and then with— 


“The war-cries—‘ Saint Sepulcre !’ ‘ Montjoie!’ and ‘ Diex lo veut !’” 


which are about as poetical as “ water-crééses.” 

Exceptions, however, occur. Mrs, Webster!? shows not only origi- 
nality, but what is nearly as rare, trained intellect and self-command. 
She possesses, too, what is the first requisite of a poet—earnestness 
This quality is stamped upon all that she writes. ‘The opening lines 
to the poem of “A Painter” prove that she thoroughly realizes what 
Art means, and at once give an earnest of the power which the con- 
clusion fulfils. We much fear, however, that the form into which 
Mrs. Webster has thrown her thoughts will interfere with her imme- 
diate popularity. She, however, is the best judge of her own powers. 

Miss Rossetti’s poems are becoming every day better known. Her 
new volume!® will certainly increase her reputation. A wider octave 
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has been spanned, a deeper passion been touched, a higher tone reached, 
No living poet, with the exception of Tennyson, has such an eye for 
colour and picturesqueness. ‘Take, for instance, this stanza :— 


“ At the death of night and birth of the day, 
When the owl left off his sober play, 
And the bat hung himself out of the way, 

Woke the song of mavis and merle, 
And heaven put off its hodden grey 
For mother-o’-pearl.” (p. 6.) 


All those who have watched the flight of an owl know the truth of 
the words “sober play ;” and all those who have seen bats clinging to 
the sides of hollow trees, will acknowledge the accuracy of the de- 

scription. So, too, in the same poem we have— 


* By willow courses he took his path, 
Spied what a nest the kingfisher hath, 
Marked the fields green to aftermath, 
Marked where the red-brown field-mouse ran.” (p. 17.) 


But this love for Pre-Raphaelitism, unless kept under by severe 
discipline, is apt to lead to mere prose and downright ugliness. Miss 
Rossetti seldom offends in this way ; still she does offend, as when she 
describes primrose leaves as “crisp,” and young chickens breaking 
from the shell “wet and bare.” Rising, however, from mere details, 
let us show how clear and vivid are her descriptive passages,— 


* Our one-street village stood 
A long mile from the town, 

- A mile of windy down, 
And bleak one-sided wood, 
With not a single house. 
Our town itself was small, 
With just the common shops, 
And throve in its small way. 
Our neighbouring gentry reared 
The good old-fashioned crops, 
And made old-fashioned boasts 
Of what John Bull would do, 
If Frenchman Frog appeared ; 
And drunk old-fashioned toasts, 
And made old-fashioned bows 
To my Lady at the Hall.” (pp. 165, 166.) 


Now here the landscape is touched in with a few firm strokes. 
There is no vagueness, The epithet “windy,” is, perhaps, somewhat 
too Tennysonian, but with this exception the picture is faultless. And 
lastly, too, the human element is sketched in with a humour anda 
quaintness which preservés the individuality. But it is not for her 
descriptions that we chiefly value Miss Rossetti’s poetry, but rather for 
its suggestiveness and imagination. Here her true strength lies. 
Take, for instance, this little poem— 

* Did any bird come flying 
After Adam and Eve, 
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When the door was shut against them, 
And they sat down to grieve? 
I think not Eve’s peacock, 
Splendid to see, 
And I think not Adam’s eagle ; 
But a dove may be. 
Did any beast come pushing 
Through the thorny hedge, 
Into the thorny, thistly world 
Out from Eden’s edge? 
I think not a lion 
Though his strength is such ; 
But an innocent loving lamb 
May have done as much.” (pp. 141, 142.) 


There is another stanza, but here the real thought ends. We trust 
these extracts will send readers to Miss Rossetti’s new volume. 

Amongst reprints of poetry we may briefly notice Mr. Martin’s 
handsome edition of Chatterton,!® and Mr. Swinburne’s equally 
handsome “Selection from the Works of Byron.”*® The 
former is noticeable for a well-written life of the unfortunate poet. 
We cannot, however, say the same for Mr. Swinburne’s preface. 
Poets seem always to use only their left hand for prose. The style is 
declamatory and uneasy, and the thought often degenerates into mere 
bombast. Thus he writes about boys and girls “paddling ir rhyme 
and dabbling in sentiment” (p. vi.); and says, “Coleridge and Keats 
used nature mainly as a stimulant or a sedative; Wordsworth, as a 
vegetable, fit to shred into his pot and pare down like the outer leaves of 
a lettuce for didactive and culinary purposes” (p. xi.). Similes like 
this are of frequent occurrence. It is a great mistake to confound 
alliteration with wit, and violence with strength. These faults of style 
tre singularly conspicuous, too, in the prose of another poet—Mr. 
Gerald Massey.4 We have no idea of entering into the lists 
against him as to who Mr. W. H. was, or what was the meaning of 
Shakespeare’s sonnets. We must, however, call attention to the 
bad taste with which he invariably speaks of his opponents. The 
‘nost interesting chapter to us is “The Man Shakespeare. A Re- 
touched Portrait.” But even here Mr. Massey’s evil genius follows 
him, and his singularly inflated style does great injustice to the value 
of his arguments. Much, however, is here mere guess-work. Thus 
he writes, “So great is my. belief in the poet’s truth to nature, that 
I feel he hada rough skin, and was jocose on the subject—stroking his 
chin in a humorous way, as who should say, looking at my old weather- 
beaten brown face, ‘My glass shows me myself, indeed, beaten and 
chapped with tanned antiquity!’ And, if as an actor, he kept the chin 
shaved, and the beard grew strong and stubby, it would add to the 
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roughness.” (p. 542.) Andagain: “I cannot help coupling with this 
(Shakespeare’s tendency to moralize on death) the fact that Shake- 
speare was born in the year of the plague at Stratford; he must, 
therefore, have sucked in a strange influence with his mother’s milk—a 
kind of mysterious sense of death, and danger, and pestilence.” (p. 552.) 
The physiology of infants is a perplexing subject, and Mr. Massey may 
possibly have some grounds for his theory, but he apparently does not 
know, to judge by his remarks on the Stratford bust, that there 
are some good anatomical reasons for supposing that it was modelled 
from a cast taken of the poet’s face not many hours after his death. 

Amongst recent translations of poetry Mrs. Webstex’s “ Prometheus 
of schylus’’*® claims a high rank. Of her volume of original poems 
we have already spoken. Her translation is marked by many of the 
same high qualities, but especially by fidelity to the original, without 
losing its spirit. As a critical test, we will take the first five lines of 
the famous invocation of Prometheus to the elements. Potter's ren- 
dering runs thus :— 


“ Ethereal air, and ye soft-winged winds, 
Ye rivers springing from fresh founts, ye waves, 
That o’er the interminable ocean, wreath 
Your crisped smiles, thou all-producing earth, 
And thou bright sun, I call, whose flaming orb 
Views the wide world beneath; see what, a god, 
I suffer from the Gods.” 


And now we will take Mrs. Webster’s. 


“Oh! marvellous sky, and swiftly winging winds, 
And streams, and myriad laughter of sea-waves, 
And univeisai mother earth, 1 call ye 
And the all-seeing sun to look on me, 

What I a God endure from other Gods.” 


The first and most striking difference is Mrs. Webster’s terseness as 
opposed to the older translator’s diffuseness. The number of her lines 
correspond with those in the original. There is nothing, we may re- 
mark, in the original about Potter’s “interminable” ocean, still 
less about “crisped” and “wreaths,” nothing about “ viewing the 
wide world beneath,” simply révorrny, Mrs. Webster’s “all seeing.” 
He has foisted in adjectives, whilst she has compressed even such 
pleonasms as zorapoy re myya, and kixdoy jjAiov. The next difference 
is that of delicacy of translation. Potter’s rendering of— 


MOVTLOV TE KULATOV 
*AvapiOpov yéAaopa 


will not bear a moment’s comparison with Mrs. Webster’s “ myriad 
laughter of sea-waves,” nor his “all-producing earth,” for rappijrdp re 
yi, with her classical “universal mother earth,’ reminding us of 
Milton’s “universal Pan.” And wherever we have compared the two 
versions Mrs. Webster maintains the same superiority. We sincerely 





#2 “The Prometheus Bound of Alschylus. Literally translated into English 
Verse.” By Augusta Webster. Edited by Thomas Webster, M.A., late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, London: Macmillan and Co, 1866. 
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hope that her translation will introduce many English readers to one 
of the greatest dramas ever written. 

Of the originals of the “ Idylls from the Sanscrit”’ we know nothing. 
They are not “Idylls” in the mere Theocritean signification of the 
word, but in its broader Tennysonian sense. We can, however, say 
that they have real claims upon English readers, as the commence- 
ment of a little poem entitled “ The Rains” will show :— 

* Who is that driveth near, 
Heralded by sounds of fear ? 
Red his flag, the lightning’s glare 
Flashing through the murky air : 
Pealing thunder for his drums, 
Royally the monarch comes. 
See, he rides, amid the crowd, 
On his elephant of cloud, 
Marshalling his kingly train, 
Welcome, O thou Lord of Rain.” 

We wish that we had space to continue this very remarkable poem. 
We can only add that the other translations are marked by the same 
vigour, grace, and ease. 

Biirger’s “ Lenore’’*+ has met with another translator. But here 
all the local colour, humour, irony, and spirit have evaporated. The 
well-known stanza commencing “Schon: liebchen schiirzte,’’ where 
the horse’s gallop is rendered with a force that rivals the famous 

“Quadrupedante putrem sonitu quatit ungula campum,” 
becomes mere bald rhyme. Shakspeare, however, has been more 
fortunate at the hands of Herr Solling.*> Some of the passages, such 
as those beginning “ My mother had a maid called Barbara,” and “I 
am thy father’s spirit,” are rendered with all the truth and accuracy 
of a verbal photograph. Such a translation will be welcome, in spite 
of those that already exist, in Germany, where poetry, if we may 
judge by the solitary specimen before us, is now rare. For Herr 
Lingg’s “ Vélkerwanderung”** is nothing but Gibbon’s “ Rise and 
Fall” poetised in fluent and commonplace verse. No one will read it 
for its poetry, and the facts can be better studied elsewhere. 

Amongst that large number of books which refuse to be classified 
comes Miss Howitt’s “ Twelve Months with Frederika Bremer.”*7 She 
appears to see everything in a rather rose-coloured atmosphere, which, 
in some cases, may make her a little partial. Everything, however, 
is pleasantly described, from “lingon” jam to Art. Her notices of the 
social condition of women are in the highest degree interesting :— 





%3 “Tdylls from the Sanscrit.” By Ralph T. H. Griffith, M.A. London: 
Smith, Elder, and Co, 1866. 

24 “‘ Lenore: or, Death and the Maiden.” By Gottfried August Birger. With 
the Original Text. Translated by John Wynniatt Grant. London: Murray 
and Co. 1866. 

% ‘¢ Passages from the Works of Shakspeare. Selected and Translated into 
German (including the English Text), by Gustav Solling. London: Triibner and 
Co. Leipzig: F. A. Brockhaus. 1866. 
me ‘* Die Vélkerwanderung.” Epische Dichtung, von Herman Lingg. Stuttgart. 

66. 

7 «Twelve Months with Frederika Bremer in Sweden.” By Margaret Howitt. 
London; Jackson, Walford, and Hodder. 1866. 
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“ Women come of age in Sweden at twenty-five. In 1846, the followin 
regulations were passed—viz., that a widow, a wife separated from her husband, 
or a spinster, having Swedish citizenship, possessed the right, whether in town 
or country, of selling articles made in her own workshop, and assisted by 
journeymen, apprentices, and other workmen; or of carrying on the business 
of baker, butcher, or brewer, on condition of her having partaken of the Holy 
Communion; of her being of age, being a woman of good character, and able 
to read, to write legibly, and to work the simple rules of arithmetic.” 
(pp. 65, 66). 

And again, too, her notices of the clergy, who, we may suppose, 
had something to do wit one of the foregoing enactments, have a special 
value as explaining the condition of the people. 

Mr. Cooley’s work*§ on the toilet and cosmetics has probably more 
interest for Mother Oldenshaw and M. Ernest Feydeau than for any- 
body else. He has evidently been at great pains to collect all possible 
information on the subject, but the result is not very satisfactory. 
His style is in the highest degree stilted and affected. Still his book 
may have some value to certain people. We would, however, suggest 
that at the head of his chapter upon rouge and pearl-powder, he should 
put Juvenal’s words, “ Facies dicetur an ulcus.” : 

A useful little hand-book” for readers at the British Museum ha: 
lately appeared. It gives the sort of information which is required. 
Of the arrangements there we can speak in the highest terms of praise. 
There is, however, one great drawback—the conversation which is pers 
mitted to be carried on by the readers. On no account should this be 
allowed. The assistants should be empowered to turn out all offenders. 
We trust the attention of the trustees will be called to this great and 
increasing evil. 

“ A New Dictionary of Quotations’’*° and Professor Bain’s “ English 
Composition and Rhetoric’’*! may be classed together. Those who use 
the former will probably also require the assistance of the latter. 
“The style is the man,” and no books on quotation or on principles of 
composition can give any real help. The former seems quite as good 



























































as any of its class. An immense number of quotations are brought f 
together, and the Latin examples are translated in much the same e 
style as the mottoes in the “ Peerage and Baronetage.” the 
Finally, we have to acknowledge from Messrs. Smith, Elder, & Co. exc 
four volumes of their excellent series of shilling novels,®? = 
‘as 
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wicke. 1866. as 
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John F. Shaw and Co. 1866. tion 
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London : Longmans, Green, and Co. 1866. t 
33 (I.) ‘*Extremes.” By E. W. Atkinson. (II.) “Leonora; or, False and astu 
‘Fair.” By the Hon. Mrs. Maberly. (IJI.) ‘‘An Old Debt.” (IV.) ‘ Counter byw 
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